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THE OUTLOOK. 


‘= Spectator this week takes us out-of-doors in 
seasonable fashion and introduces us to some 
occupations which have a distinct interest of their 
own; our Boston correspondent reviews the work 
of the Massachusetts Legislature which has just 
adjourned; a special correspondent reports at 
length the session of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society at Saratoga (we shall publish next 
week the address by the Rev. H. A. Schauffler 
on some important phases of missionary work 
among the foreign population in our cities); Dr. 
Herbert B. Adams concludes in a second arti- 
cle his account of “ Work Among the Working- 
women in Baltimore;” Mrs. Church writes de- 
lightfully of ‘June Melodies ;” Mrs. Barr’s story, 
“ Feet of Clay,” deepens in interest as it approaches 
its close. In The Home will be found practical 
and timely “ Advice to Travelers Going Abroad,” 
by Mary C. Hungerford; “Hints for the Chil- 
dren’s Summer;” suggestions as to the various 
uses of the strawberry; and several brief articles 
touching important matters. To Our Young Folks 
Helen P. Clark contributes the story of “ Pinkie 
Holbrook’s Experiment ;” Ernest Ingersoll de- 
scribes “ A Collection of Snails, and How to Make 
It ;” and an account is given of the occupations and 
income of two city boys, a German and an Italian, 
under the title of “Two Young Students.” The 
sermon in Sunday Afternoon, on “God’s Obscure 
Workers,” was preached in the East Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, by the Rev. Jay N. Taft. 
In the Religious News Miss Delia W. Lyman gives 
a detailed and suggestive account of the system 
of Sunday-school lessons adopted at the Center 
Church of New Haven. The Rev. Edward Hun- 
gerford’s ‘‘ American Book of Church Services” is 
reviewed at length in Books and Authors, while 
Professor Fisher’s lecture on “The Validity of 
Non-Episcopal Ordination” and the “ Riverside 
Library for Young People” receive due comment. 


3 
The prompt and generous response made by the 


people of this country to the needs of the sufferers 
by the Conemaugh disaster is one of the most 
cheering of recent signs of our national sympathy 
and liberality. At least two and a half millions of 
of dollars have already been contributed, men of 
every class, from millionaire to day-laborer, joining 
in the work. New York City alone has given more 
than $500.000, and our citizens are increasing 
the amount daily. This is the best imaginable 
answer to former sneers by outside papers at this 
city’s: supposed niggardliness and indifference as 
shown by her failure to raise funds for monuments. 
At Johnstown the tedious task of clearing away 
the rums is proceeding slowly ; the heap of débris 
at the stone bridge still resists the efforts to break 
it up, even dynamite producing but little effect. 
The bodies of the dead are still being found, 
though fewer and fewer every day. We should 
judge that our estimate of last week as to the num- 
ber of the dead—5,000 to 8,000—was approxi- 
mately correct. No epidemic disease has yet ap- 
peared. Governor Beaver visited the devastated 
valley on Sunday, and, after a conference with 


General Hastings and others cognizant of the facts, 


it was determined that the State should be called 
on to advance money out of its treasury to be used 
in clearing away the ruins and restoring as far as 
might be the town’s former condition, taking the 
bonds of Philadelphia and New York capitalists as 
security. Ultimately, under this plan, the Legis- 


lature is expected to appropriate, say, $2,000,000 


to cover this expense. This is as it should be, the 
State doing the police work of clearing the site and 
restoring the buildings, while the contributions of 
the country at large go directly to relieve individual 
want and suffering. 
As the immediate horror of the disaster is pass- 
ing away, more and more prominent becomes the 
question of the responsibility for the loss of these 
thousands of lives. We have read with some care 
what has been written on the condition of the dam 
after the accident as described by careful eye-wit- 
nesses, on the history of the structure, on the man- 
ner of the accident as told by Mr. Parke, the engi- 
neer who saw the dam go, and on the engineering 
methods of its construction as detailed by experts. 
And we do not hesitate to assert that there is 
already ample evidence to show that this was not a 
safe or well-constructed dam for the purpose of 
holding this tremendous body of water in suspense 
over fifty thousand people. More than this, the 
unfitness of the structure for the purpose was easily 
demonstrable, and to say that it had been indorsed 
by good engineers is simply to transfer to their 
shoulders part of the terrible responsibility of those 
whose pleasure resort has been made possible at 
such a risk. The clearest description of the dam 


yet published is that given by the “ Engineering” 


and Building Record ” of this city, from the report 
of expert engineers sent to the spot. This shows 
that the top of the dam was of earth, with unce- 
mented stone facing, that it was two or three feet 
lower at the center than at the sides, that there was 
no adequate outlet for excess of water, and that the 
dam did not give way from pressure, but that when 
the water rose to the level of the top of the dam it 
simply ate down into the loose earth until the bare 
stones were exposed, and they, being uncemented, 

broke down before the flood. In other words, inade- 
quacy of “spill-way ” allowed the flood to rise above 
the dam, and the absence of a rounded, cemented 
stone top left the structure an easy prey to the flood 
under those circumstances. That is, precisely the 
dangers which were to be most feared were left un- 
guarded against. ‘To quote an able and unpreju- 
diced engineer, “the dam was in every respect of 
very infericr construction, and of a kind wholly 
unwarranted by good engineering practices of thirty 
years ago.” At a meeting held in Johnstown on 
Sunday, Mr. James Fulton, of the Cambria Iron 
Works, showed a copy of a report he had drawn 
up on the condition of the dam years ago, pointing 
out these very defects, and declaring it a standing 
menace to the people in the valley. It is to be 
hoped that at the inquest soon to be held the whole 
subject will be gone into with the utmost thorough- 
ness.- That there has been criminal negligence 
somewhere seems almost beyond question ; it is for 
the law to fix the responsibility. One result of the 
disaster should be steps toward the careful examina- 
tion of dams by State or Government authority, and 
regular certified reports as to their condition, 


result of his examination. 


The Civil Service Commission has made a report 
of its recent investigation of the manner of con- 


‘ducting the Civil Service examinations in the New 


York Custom-House. The Commission find that 
the recent management of the examinations for 
admission has been characterized by great laxity 
and negligence, and, on the part of some of the 
Custom-House employees, by actual fraud. The 
clerk of the local Examining Board testified that 
some of the examinations were farces. In one case 
it was shown that an applicant for admission had 
his papers written for him by another person; in 
several cases it was shown that the applicants re- 
ceived the questions in advance, and sometimes the | 
examination papers entire. Grave suspicion has 
arisen regarding the markings on examinations ; in 
one instance an applicant standing at the head of 
the list, receiving a mark of ninety-five per cent., 
was never notified that he had passed, and was 
never able to secure any information about the 
To remedy the possi- 
bility of fraud in this direction, the Commission 
recommend that the list of eligibles be made public 
as a guarantee of good faith on the part of the 
Examining Boards. It also appeared that members 
of the Examining Board have sneered at and ridi- 
-culed the law under which they were doing their 
work, and the Commission wisely announce their 
intention hereafter to insist that Examining Boards 
shall be made up of men free from suspicion of parti- 
sanship or bad faith. In conclusion, the Commis- 
sion censure the Board of Examiners in the New 
York Custom-House for laxity and . egligence; 


they recommend that three employees be dropped 


from the service ; and they urge that one of these 
employees, C. F. Terhune, be indicted and prose- 
cuted under the Civil Service law. Weare heartily 
glad that the Commission has done its work in this 
thorough fashion, which we take as an augury of 
the independence and integrity of its future action. 
The Commission will shortly begin an investigation 
of Civil Service matters in Indiana. What is 
needed, in all cases where suspicion arises, is a 
searching inquiry and condign punishment of 
offenders, without reference to political affiliations. 
* * 
* 

We regret to have to report that Mr. Oberly, the 
present Indian Commissioner, has been removed, 
or rather his resignation requested. We do not 
think there is any reason for his removal except a 
political one. Mr. Oberly’s administration of the 
Indian Department was satisfactory to the friends 
of the Indian, and his appointment last October was 
hailed even with enthusiasm by the Lake Mohonk 
Conference. Had he retained the place, he could 
not have used it for Democratic purposes under a 
Republican Administration, and he surely would 
not have used it for Republican purposes, being him- 
self a Democrat. We are compelled, therefore, to 
regard his removal as one among the many signs 
that President Harrison does not regard either effi- 
ciency in office as the sole reason for appointment, 
‘or inefficiency and incompetency the sole reason for 
removal. It is reported, and the report is appar- 
ently well authenticated, that his successor will be 
General Thomas J. Morgan, of Providence, R. I. 
General Morgan was a gallant soldier, and has had 
large experience in educational work since the war, 


He is a man of marked ability, who has proved his 
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fidelity in positions of importance both in this State 
and in Rhode Island, and the friends of the Indians 
and of justice have good reason to expect a capable 


and efficient administration of the office under him. 


* * 


We are glad to see and to record the fact that 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker is moving to 
reduce the amount of Sunday work in connection 
with the Post-Office Department. The reports 
indicate that the inquiries set on foot relate only to 
the possibility of reducing or discontinuing alto- 
gether Sunday deliveries. We are convinced that 
only in the larger towns and cities need the post- 
office be opened at all on Sunday ; that in villages 
it would be a positive gain to have it closed alto- 
gether. The post-office is the village exchange ; and 
while leaving it closed on Sunday would now and then 
inconvenience single individuals, the opening of it 
not only necessitates a very considerable amount 
of work on the part of post-office employees, quite 
too much work for the advantages conferred, but 
also involves the gathering for gossip of the village 
on the day when there is most leisure for gossip 
and most injury from it. There is, however, a 
more serious evil connected with the Sunday mails, 
which we should like to see Postmaster Wana- 
maker strike at; though whether the country would 
support him in so doing we do not know. The 
carriage of some Sunday mails is a necessity ; but 
the carriage of newspaper mails is not a necessity. 
And if the Post-Office Department would simply 
refuse to receive and deliver newspaper mail on 
the Sabbath, the nuisance of Sunday newspapers 
in the’ very region where it is most a nuisance, the 
country districts, would be effectually abated. We 
petition for a discontinuance of all Sanday news- 
paper mails. 

The condition of the Indian tribes in Western 
New York has been made a subject of close inves- 
tigation by a special committee of the Buffalo Pres- 
bytery. The investigation was called out by 
charges against the morality and intelligence of 
these tribes made at the Lake Mohonk Conference 
of 1887 by Judge Draper, the State Superintendent 
of Education. These charges were in part refuted 
and in part confirmed by the report of a legisla- 
tive committee which we summarized some time 
ago. Briefly stated, they were, that the Indians 
do not cultivate their lands, that they oppose 
schools, that they are given over to vice, supersti- 
tion, and impure religious rites, that marriage is 
not common, that the tribal customs are maintained 
to the detriment of law and civilization, and that 
there is little Christianity, and that little of the 
most formal kind. The committee of the Presby- 
tery admit that the Onondaga Indians near Syra- 
cuse are in a deplorable condition, and that the 
same is true, in a less degree, on the Cattaraugus 
Reservation, where teachers of corrupt character 
have, it is asserted, been appointed by the State 
for political reasons, and the schools have been 
“godless and sometimes corrupting.” But a strong 
plea is made in behalf of most of the Indians within 
the presbyterial limits of the Buffalo Presbytery— 
the Alleghany, Tuscarora, and Tonawanda tribes. 
An unexpected visit to the Alleghany Reservation 
was made, and the committee found nearly all of 
the men at work, a good proportion of the arable 
land under cultivation, the English tongue gener- 
ally spoken, “less drunkenness and licentiousness 
than are common in Buffalo,” and a generally 


prosperous and improving condition of affairs. 


* * 
* 


The visitors say that there are many sincere and 
intelligent Christians in the tribe, that even the 
pagans are monogamists and submit to the laws, 
that superstitions are fast disappearing, and that 
there are many neat and inviting homes, often with 
carpets on the floor, and sometimes with a cabinet 
organ in the parlor. ‘The Tuscaroras are even 
more enterprising and prosperous. Great stress is 


laid by the committee on the fact that much of the 
vice that does exist is brought to the reservations 
by dissolute white men, and that secular education 
divorced from religious instruction has been of lit- 
tle moral avail. The missionaries have labored 
under great drawbacks, yet out of the five thousand 
Indians of the State there are about eight hun- 
dred communicants, who attend twelve churches. 
Without impugning Judge Draper’s sincerity, the 
committee think that he made a hasty generaliza- 
tion from a brief visit, and that his accusations 
give a quite erroneous idea of the condition of the 
tribes taken as a whole. We shall not venture to 
sit in judgment as to the facts in the case, nor is it 
necessary so to do. We have tried for these many 
years the experiment of civilizing and Christianizing 
the Indians corralled in reservations and separated 
from all the beneficent influence of a free indus- 
trial intercourse, and the results are at the best 
unsatisfactory. It is high time to resort to the 
metnod which has produced and is producing so 
incredibly better results in the care of our negro and 
our immigrant population—the method which would 
give the Indian the advantages, and impose on him 
the responsibilities, of freedom. Treating him as a 


child of nature keeps him a child of nature. 


* * 
* 


It is not a grateful task to criticise another of 
Governor Hill's vetoes. As we did not heartily 
indorse the Excise bill passed by the last Legisla- 
ture, we had hoped to find in his veto of it at least 
an occasion to point out that his policy is “not so 
bad sometimes as it is others.” After reading the 
document, however, we are forced to confine our- 
selves to showing that it is not so bad as some of 
his enemies have asserted. His impugning of the 
motives of the Republican majoritv who passed the 
measure, his declamation about “hypocrisy,” “ false 
pretenses,” and “the shameful violation of official 
oaths,” his charges of “duplicity, deception, and 
double dealing,” are indeed worthy of the condem- 
nation they have received. Most of the changes, 
too, which the Republican majority made in the 
Commission bill—against all of which Governor 
Hill protests—were in the direction of increased 
restriction of the liquor traffic, and were in every 
way quite reasonable. Nevertheless, there were 
some features of the new bill to which the Gov- 
ernor rightly objects. One of these was the removal 
of the liability of corporations which retain in their 
employ intemperate persons after due notice ; 
another was the failure to require palace car com- 
panies and steamboat companies to take out 
licenses ; a third was the permitting of the clubs, 
such as the Union League, to sell liquor without 
licenses, even on Sundays, and at any hour 
in the night; last, dnd most important, was 
the practical repeal of the “ Five Gallon Act” 
which enabled local option towns to bring about 
the entire suppression of the traffic within their 
limits. These provisions of the substitute for 
the Excise Commission bill gave some color to the 
Governor’s charge that the substitute was framed 
so as to invite a veto. 
bill came another to the “ Vedder Tax bill,’’ which 
rests mainly upon the claim that there is no popu- 
lar demand for an increase in the license fees paid 
by the saloons, else in most of our towns and 
cities the maximum fees permitted by the present 
law would be exacted, instead of only about one- 
fourth of the maximum, as is nowthe case. Inthis 
there is point. Nearly half of the people of the 
State want no-license in the sense of no restriction, 
and most of the remaining half want no-license in 
the sense of entire suppression. The demand for 
restriction through high license is only earnestly 
advocated by a minority—a minority, however, 
which holds the balance of power. 

* * 

We have already given—see issue of April 25— 
the substance of the Fassett bill which passed the 
New York Legislature, and which Governor Hill 


With this veto to the Excise 


has now signed. The bill marks a very decided 
advance in prison methods. It was a great gain 
to abolish the contract system altogether—a gain, 
on the whole, which decidedly counterbalances the 
incidental though very serious evil of the inter- 
mediate state in which labor was abolished from 
the prison altogether. Under this new bill the 
indeterminate sentence, for which we have so 
urgently contended, and which has been so long in 
successful operation at Elmira, is permitted to the 
courts for all felonies in the cases of prisoners 
over sixteen years of age throughout the State. 
Prisoners are classified in three grades, and labor 
is adjusted according to the grade, but with general 
reference, not to the making of money, but to 
the development of character. 


* * 
* 


The thrift of the French people is proverbial, 
and there is probably a good deal of truth in the 
impression which prevails in Europe that the politi- 
cal contest now going on in that country will be 
practically suspended during the Exposition. Any 
serious political disturbance would tend to reduce 
the tide of travel to Paris, and would tell heavily on 
the revenues which the Exposition is to bring into 
that city. All parties are agreed that this ought 
not to happen, and that a restraint should be im- 
posed on political agitation until the harvest has 
been reaped. There is apparently a hitch in the 
Boulanger trial, and the General remains in the 
meantime in London, where he has become some- 
thing of a social success, and talks freely to inter- 
viewers, confining himself, however, to those vague 
phrases about the revision of the Constitution which 
seem to constitute his only capital of political ideas. 
Meanwhile France has another claimant for its de- 
funct throne in the person of Don Carlos, the Duke 
of Madrid, and the head of the House of Bourbon, 
who is known to himself and a few adherents as 
Charles the Seventh of Spain. At a dinner recently 
held in Paris the Prince Valori said of this descend- 
ant of a race of kings, most of them persons of the 
smallest governing capacity and the worst personal 
vices: ‘ He carries about with him that immaterial 
empire which makes his ‘pilgrim staff a scepter 
and his humble traveler’s cloak a royal mantle.” 
With kingly generosity, Don Carlos announces that 
nothing would induce him to add to the immaterial 
cares of state in Spain the equally immaterial load 
of administering the affairs of France, and he has 
appointed his heir, the Prince of the Asturias, the 
successor to his French crown. It looks now as if the 
Tragedy of the Kings, which has been played on the 
European stage several times during the last cent- 
ury, had degenerated into a roaring farce; or, more 
correctly, into an opera bouffe, in which pretension 
takes the place of fun and stolid self-assurance per- 
forms the functions of wit. 


* * 
* 


We have reported from time to time the growth 
of protectionist sentiment among the Liberals in. 
Spain, and the consequent peril of disruption im- 
minent in the Liberal party. It looks very much 
as if the difficulties of the Liberals were approach- 
ing a crisis which would result in a serious divis- 
ion, if not in a final breaking up, of the Liberal 
party in Spain. Not long ago a bill was intro- 
duced in the Chamber of Deputies increasing the 
duties on cereals. Late last month a vote was had 
on this bill and it was defeated, the protectionist 
Liberals refraining from voting ; they mustered, with 
the aid of certain free lances in the Chamber, about — 
fifty votes. In order to punish Sagasta for defeating 
this bill, the protectionist Liberals devised a plan 
of uniting with the Conservatives to demand a 
vote on the Government bill granting universal 
suffrage before going into the discussion of the 
estimates, intending on this issue to defeat Sagasta 
and force his resignation. It is probable that they 
would have succeeded in this scheme but for a de- 
vice the use of which shows that Sagasta seriously 
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feared their success. The Liberal Minister intro- 
duced a deus ex machina in the form of a decree 
of the Queen Regent suspending the session of the 
Cortes one month. In the meantime the Liberal 
leader probably hopes'to make some combination 
which will enable him to remain in power. But 
the division among the Liberals is evidently be- 
coming sharply defined, and the outlook for the 
Ministry as well as for the party is by no means 
hopeful. 


* * 
* 


We have had occasion several times to comment 
on the extremely oppressive and annoying restric- 
tions to which Japan is subjected by the conditions 
of her present status with foreign powers. One of 
the most irksome and vicious features of the pres- 
ent situation is the right of consular jurisdiction 
which the foreign powers retain, and which has 
been abused by foreigners in the most outrageous 
fashion. In fact, the history of the relations of 
Japan with the great nations of the West is a repe- 
tition of the dismal old story always written when 
a weaker nation comes in contact with a stronger 
nation. The first of the foreign powers to remove 
these disabilities and to treat Japan on a basis of 
equality is Mexico. A treaty has recently been 


concluded between Japan and Mexico which, we. 
trust, marks the beginning of a new era between 


_ Japan and the other powers. Under this treaty 
the jurisdiction of the Consuls of foreign Govern- 
ments is renounced, together with all other forms 
of interference heretofore practiced to the disad- 
vantage and intolerable annoyance of the Japanese 
by foreign powers. By way of recognition of the 
courtesy and fair-mindedness of Mexico, Japan will 
hereafter permit Mexicans to travel without restric- 
tion in all parts of the country; to reside and estab- 
lish themselves as traders in the interior instead of 
being confined, as heretofore, to the coasts ; to hold 
land ; to enter into partnership with native capital- 
ists, and to engage in other enterprises from which 
foreigners have been heretofore barred. These 
concessions suggest that self-interest quite as 
strongly as high motive ought to impel this 
country to put its relations with Japan on a new 
basis. 


* * 
* 


The temporary failure of the International Cop- 
per Trust—so wonderfully remunerative to the pro- 
ducers as long as it continued—has, of course, not 
in any way discouraged the projectors of interna- 
tional combinations. The formation of an inter- 
national salt trust is now announced. ‘The leading 
American producers have entered into an agree- 
ment with the English Salt Union, by which they 
will keep themselves from being “ almost crippled 
by the wholesale dumping of English salt in New 

York and by the rivalry between small manufact- 
urers, who have been actively cutting each other’s 
throats by low prices.” 
cannot be dumped in New York without pay- 
ing a duty of 79 per cent., and inasmuch as the 
“cut-throat ’’ competition between salt-makers in 
this country is nothing like that between the farm- 
ers of the country, or the retail tradesmen, or the 
laborers, it is not likely that the rank and file of 
the people will be hoodwinked into consenting to 
the formation of this monopoly. While the mem- 
bers of the copper trust were wrangling with each 
other in Paris, it was disclosed that, before the 
trust was formed, some of the American mines 
were clearing three hundred per cent. on the cost 
of mining their copper. It will not do for these 
corporations to plead poverty as an excuse for their 
conspiracies to advance prices and restrict produc- 
tion. 


* 
* 


President Patton, of Princeton College, has 
elaborated a scheme of study which involves cer- 
tain radical changes in the curriculum of the College, 
and which embodies his views concerning advanced 


Inasmuch as English salt 


educational methods. This plan has now received 
the commendation of the Committee of the Trustees 
on College Curriculum, who have recommended it to 
the Trustees. Dr. Patton’s plan introduces a num- 
ber of new studies, and rearranges the old studies in 
such a way as to make room for work along new 
and more advanced lines. The principal features of 
the plan are the introduction, early in the course, of 
studies which, like chemistry and logic, have here- 
tofore been taken up late in the course. This 
makes it possible to secure longer time in the Junior 
and Senior years for special and elective studies. 
All who desire may continue the old college course 
through the Senior year, but under the new arrange- 
ment it will be possible to devote that year largely 
to the prosecution of special studies in the way of 
electives. The curriculum for the Freshman year 
remains unchanged and presents no electives. The 
required work for the Sophomore year has been 
reduced ; logic, German, and chemistry have 
been introduced into that year, and a number 
of electives offered. Twelve hours a week of class- 
room work will be required in the Sophomore 
year, with four hours of elective work. In the 
Junior year eight hours will be required, with six 
hours of elective work. In the Senior year there will 
be four hours of required work per week, and ten 
hours of elective work. The new elective studies 
for that year include science of government, 


German law, contemporary philosophy, theoretical 


physics, municipal law, Italian, advanced biology, 
and advanced Hebrew. The marking system will 
be retained during the Freshman and Sophomore 
years, and the college year will be divided into two 
terms instead of three as heretofore. These are 
very important changes, and,in so conservative 
an institution as Princeton, very significant. The 
action of the Trustees will be awaited with a great 


deal of interest. 
* 
* 
Henry George’s organ, “The Standard,” con- 
ducts a column of “Society Notes’ which is worth 
the attention of people dead in earnest. In a 


recent issue one item was as follows: 


** John Wilhelm, a shoemaker, entered the bedroom of the 
flat he oceupied with his wife at No. 109 Allen Street, yester- 
day, and closed the door and windows. Then, turning on 
three gas-burners, he lay down upon a sofa and went to sleep. 
He was dead when his wife tried to arouse him. He was 
despondent because he was out of work. For some time he 
was janitor of the Synagogue Tifereth Israel in Allen 
Street.’’-—[World, May 11. 


| Then followed a description taken from the 


‘“‘Star” of a suite of rooms occupied by a certain 
little child of nine years: 


‘* She has a beautiful little sitting-room in white and gold. 
The walls are hung in rose-tinted silks and special pieces of 
furniture, diminutive in size, and including a small secretary 
in ormulu, with Sévres plaque, that she may carry on her little 
correspondence. Adjoining this room is her bedroom in 
satinwood. A dressing-room attaches, and in this is the cul- 
mination of luxury. The marble bath is set against the wall. 
Perfumed waters in cut-glass bottles, cold creams, delicate 
lotions, all find a place. On her bureau are laid out expen- 
sive brushes and exquisite toilet bottles and manicure cases 
in pearl. In one corner is placed a long cheval-glass, that 
she may contemplate her skirts and dainty footgear.”’ 


It is such facts as these, more than economic 
arguments, which make men demand the overthrow 
of private property in land, or even private prop- 
erty altogether. It is the duty, therefore, of con- 
servatives, quite as much as of radicals, to take up 
the problem of waste and want, preaching to those 
at the top of society the crime of extravagance and 
ostentation and the supreme duty of providing for 
those at the bottom of society at least the mental, 
moral, and industrial education which shall make 


them capable of self-support, and establish for the. 


next generation something like the equality of 
opportunity which the principle of brotherhood 


demands. 


* * 
* 


_ GENERAL News.—The greater part of the 
business portion of the city of Seattle, Washington 
Territory, was destroyed by fire on Thursday of 


last week. The loss is variously estimated at from 
one to five millions of dollars. No lives were lost. 
The thirty-one business blocks burned consisted 
mainly of wooden buildings. The town will be 
rebuilt in brick and stone.——-Governor Morgan G. 
Bulkley, of Connecticut, has vetoed the Ballot Re- 
form bill passed by the Legislature. He says the 
bill is experimental, cumbersome, perplexing to the 
voter, and affords opportunity for fraud. The 
House immediately passed the bill over the veto by 
a vote of 121 to 38, but, out of courtesy to the 
Governor, afterward reconsidered this action and 
laid the bill on the table for further debate. By 
the generosity of Mr. Edward Scripps, Presi- 
dent of an association of Western newspapers, 
a party of fifty representative American work- 
ingmen will be sent to the Paris Exposition 
and to the great industrial centers of Europe 
to study methods of industry. This is an action 
highly to be commended. The people of Lock 
Haven, Pa., have suffered most severely fromthe 
flood. The entire town was inundated, and money, 
food, clothing, and disinfectants are sadly needed. 
The loss of life in the Conemaugh Valley has to some 
extent distracted public attention from other points. 
It is to be hoped that the necessity of Lock Haven, 
Williamsport, and the smaller towns in their vicin- 
ities will not be forgotten.——The Cronin inquest 
is still in session at Chicago. Evidence has been 
‘produced showing the enmity of Alexander Sulli- 
van and other Irish agitators toward Dr. Cronin. 


No conclusive evidence connecting them with the 


murder has been brought forward. The Shah of 
Persia has been welcomed in Berlin. A statue 
of Giordano Bruno, the Italian philosopher of 
the sixteenth century, was unveiled at Rome on 
Sunday, with imposing ceremonies. The Ameri- 
c nSamoan Commissioners are still waiting instrue- 
tions from the State Department to sign the treaty 
with Germany. 


SIGNIFICANT RESOLUTIONS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The following resolutions were passed by the Franklin 
Club at their last meeting, held May 5, 1880. If you deem 
it advisable, please publish. Accounts of each Sunday 
meeting of this Club are published each Monday by the 
** Plain Dealer ’’ and ** Leader ”’ of this city. The Club is a 
supporter of the Union Labor party, and has held regular 
meetings every Sunday afternoon for the last two years. 

RESOLUTIONS, 

** Whereas, The Christian Union, of New York City, like 
an alarm-bell in the night, has tolled forth from week to 
week tidings of the condition of the ‘* disinherited ” wage- 
workers, to the discomfiture of the few at the other end of 
society ; and 

** Whereas, The Christian Union has done more than any 
other orthodox paper to call the attention of the well-fed to 
the condition of the underfed and underpaid wage-workers 
of this Nation, and advocated measures of reform for their 
relief ; and 

‘* Whereas, we think we see in The Christian Union an evi- 
dence that that paper alone of all the orthodox papers in 
this country places a higher value upon principle than party, 
upon character than wealth, upon men than property : there- 
fore be it 

** Resolved, That we, the Franklin Club, of Cleveland, O.— 
a club composed of bona fide workingmen of progressive 
views—do recommend The Christian Union for its utter- 
ances upon the labor question, and call upon all workingmen 
to read it in the public libraries and reference rooms or 
wherever they can, and to subscribe for it if possible. 

‘** Be it further Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the proprietors of The Christian Union for pub- 
lication if they deem it advisable.”’ 


F. L. Rice, President. 
E. G. Vai, Secretary. 


249 BROADWAY, CLEVELAND, Ohio, | 
May 10, 1889. 
E desire, in presenting these resolutions to 
our readers, to accompany them with our 
own expression of hearty appreciation and sincere 
thanks. No expression we have ever received— 
and thanks for our work have come to us many 
times and from many sources—has ever given us 
keener pleasure or afforded us a higher reward or 
a greater inspiration. We could not ourselves 
better express the spirit and purpose which we 
have desired to put into The Christian Union than 
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has been expressed for us in the testimony of the 
Franklin Club, that The Christian Union “ places a 
higher value upon principle than party, upon char- 
acter than wealth, upon men than property.” We 
mean to deserve this character in the future as in 
the past. 

These resolutions have, however, a value quite 
apart from that which they possess to us as a per- 
sonal, unsought, and unexpected testimony from 
wholly unknown friends. They demonstrate the 
fact, which The Christian Union has always con- 
tended to be a fact, that there is no chasm between 
the employer and the wage-earning classes in this 
country which cannot easily be bridged. The 
Christian Union could, without untruthfulness, be 
characterized as a representative of the former 
class. Its circulation is chiefly, not indeed among 
men of great wealth, but among well-to-do, cultured, 
and educated people, whose social and intellectual 
sympathies are naturally with employers of labor. 
Its price and its character alike give it such a con- 
stituency. It represents their views and opinions ; 
not consciously and deliberately—not, that is, be- 
cause its editors endeavor to make it represent either 
class interests or class opinions—but because men and 
women of that class, finding The Christian Union 
what it is, like it and take it, finding in it those 
views and opinions represented in which they be- 
lieve. A great paper is not the voice of its editors ; 
it is the voice of its subscribers, whether it means 
so to be or not. Moreover, The Christian Union 
has depended for its existence on the support of 
capitalists. ‘The President of The Christian Com- 
pany is himself a capitalist and an employer of 
labor; and we are quite safe in saying, though 
we do so without his knowledge, that he is quite in 
sympathy with its course on the labor question, 
which he would criticise, if at all, only because he 
would have made it more radical. 

Our unknown friends of the Franklin Club, and 
those workingmen to whom that Club recommends 
it, will therefore, we hope, see in it, not merely the 
idiosyncratic opinions of an editor, but the interpre- 
tation and expression of the sentiments and opin- 
ions of a large and increasing constituency of Amer- 
ican people, who perceive, with no great clearness, 
but with a clearness and a strength of conviction that 
are increasing, the evils of the wages system, and 
who, having no faith in any particular specific, and 
submitting to the evils only because they do not as 
yet see how to remedy them and are loth to fly 
from present ills to ills unknown, yet do, in a meas- 
ure, appreciate the condition of the underpaid and 
underfed wage-workers of this Nation, and are 
ready to co-operate in measures for their relief. If 
we did not believe this, we should dread, as some 
of our contemporaries have dreaded, a repetition on 
thie continent of the French Revolution. As it is, 
we expect to see the industrial revolution which is 
to subvert the wage system gradual and peaceful, 
though as radical as that which subverted the feu- 
dal system. 

These resolutions also demonstrate, what we have 
always contended, that the workingmen of America 
are reasonable men. They are not Anarchists. If 
they are Socialists, it is only in the sense of desir- 
ing, demanding, laboring, for such social changes as 
shall do something to equalize human conditions. 
The ranters and demagogues who sometimes assume 
to speak in their name, no more truly represent 
them than the slave-drivers who sometimes climb 
into positions of control through the power of the 
purse represent the employers of labor. The 
Christian Union has not been an agent of the 
Labor Party, nor even of the labor classes. It has 
not hesitated to point out the errors of labor 
leaders, as well as the injustice sometimes perpe- 
trated by “ captains of industry.” It has demanded 
vigor in the repression of the mob as well as justice 
in the restraint of despotic capitalists. It has 
neither inveighed against wealth nor flattered 
muscle, It is not because it has been an organ of 


a party or a class that the Franklin Club approves 
it, but because it has put principle above party, 
character above wealth, men above property. We 
have no knowledge of the Franklin Club beyond 
that which the resolutions themselves afford us, 
though we suspect from their name and from their 
time of meeting that the conceptions of theology, if 
not of religion, which prevail in the Club differ rad- 
ically from those of The Christian Union. But this 
has not availed to prejudice them against it. Work- 
ingmen do not want charity, but justice; they do 
not want flattery, but truth. And there are no 
men in America quicker and keener to detect the 
difference. If the Church of Christ will preach the 
Christianity of Him who said, “ Call no man master, 
for ye are all brethren,” we will not say it will have 
no difficulty in reaching the working classes with 
its message of Peace on earth, good-will to men, but 
the difficulty will be chiefly in its own pews. 


A LESSON FROM CONEMAUGH. 


tT all the pathetic incidents connected with 

the terrible tragedy in Pennsylvania, none are 
more pathetic than those which indicate that the 
flood washed away the faith of some, with their 
property, their homes, their children. It is said 
that one woman burned her Bible, another tore out 
from her family Bible the record of the births of 
her children and threw the mutilated book away, 


while still others resolutely refused to see their pas- 


tor, avowing that they had done with religion for- 
ever. We are not inclined to criticise the action of 


men or women crazed by such a tragical calamity 


as that which overtook and overwhelmed them in a 
sudden ruin. But we who are not crazed by such 
a calamity may wisely learn a lesson from this 
experience without waiting to be taught it by a like 
bitter experience of our own. 

For it is evident that the religious faith which can- 
not stand such a shock as this is not a faith such as 
any reader of The Christian Union ought to be sat- 
isfied with. It is built on a false foundation: it may 
be described as built upon the sand; and the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and it fell, and great 
was the fall of it. This is not the faith Christ 
means his followers to possess. And yet there are 
many who possess no better. They really regard 
the relation between themselves and God as what 
they are pleased to call a “covenant relation,” 
and they suppose that it involves a pledge of faith- 
ful service on their part and of effectual protection on 
God’s part. It is, in brief, the old adage, with a 
pious basis for it, Be virtuous and you will be 
happy. But everybody that is virtuous is not 
happy; at least, everybody that is virtuous is not 
protected from disaster. They imagine the rela- 
tion between God and his child to be like that 
between a baron and his villeins in the old feudal 
system. ‘The man pays service ; the Lord promises 
protection. If the protection is not given, the man 
not unnaturally regards the alliance dissolved and 
disowns future allegiance. An Irishwoman coming 
out of her little hut one morning found that during 
the night heavy rain had washed away her garden 
and destroyed her green peas. She surveyed the 
destruction for a moment, then shook her fist at 
the overhanging clouds, and cried out, “ You see if 
I don’t do my washing Sundays after this.” It 
was a rather gross and decidedly humorous 
illustration of the kind of faith of which Jacob, 
awaking from his dream at Bethel, affords one 
equally striking through less ludicrous : “ If God will 
be with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, 
and will give me bread to eat and raiment to put 
on, so that I come again to my father’s house in 
peace, then shall the Lord be my God.” He does 
not add, If God does not do this for me, then I will 
have none of him; but that is implied, if not ex- 
pressed, in all such covenants. And this commercial 
religion has been a frequent type from the days of 
Jacob to the present day. 


Against this commercial religion we want to 
warn our readers. God enters into no such contract. 
He is not sleeping partner with me; leaving me 
to direct the business while he furnishes the funds. 
He is Captain, and I am a private; He is the 
Lord, and I am his bond-servant ; he decides, and I 
submit. He is teaching the world lessons of truth 
and righteousness, and I have joined Him because 
I want to have a part in the work. And if I can 
do that work best by showing the world howa 
child of God endures disaster, disaster is what He 
will send me. There are forlorn hopes in every 
campaign. If He can better win in His campaign 
by calling me into the forlorn hope, I am to be 
ready to obey the call. We want to be saved from 
the water and the fire. He gives us no such prom- 
ise. He promises that the fire shall not burn nor 
the waters overflow.. , We want to be exempt from 
tribulation. He promises us something better : 
“In the world ye shall have tribulation ; but be of 
good cheer; I have overcomie the world.” Beware 
of the spurious faith which imagines that religion 
is a contract in which Jehovah promises to keep the 
pious soul safe from what we call calamity. He 
did not protect Christ from crucifixion. And it is 
the Crucified One who says, “ Follow me.” — 


IS LYNCH LAW EVER RIGHT? 


ES! There are times when the only alterna- 
tive is no law at all; and whenever that alter- 
native is presented, lynch law is always preferable. 
Law is not an end in itself. It is a means for the 
protection of society. Whenever society for any 
reason becomes so disorganized that the ordinary 
machinery fails to secure such protection, the 
citizens do well to adopt means that will secure 
that result. In such cases the end justifies the 
means. 

Such a flood as that at Conemaugh for a time 
dissolves society into its original elements. The | 
ordinary methods of preserving property and life, 
the ordinary safeguards, are swept away in a com- 
mon ruin. If a fire breaks out, there is no organ- 
ized fire department to take the conflagration in 
charge, and no cordon of policemen ready to pre- 
vent the intrusion of inexperienced hands that, at 
times, would do more harm than good. The pub- 
lic cannot leave the bodies of eight thousand corpses 
on the ground until a coroner’s jury can be impan- 
neled to determine the cause of the death of each 
one of them. The wounded cannot wait for an 
ambulance that they may be sent to a proper hos- 
pital and admitted after proper examination. The 
beggared population, suddenly bereft of home, food, 
clothing, and all means of support, cannot be. re- 
ferred to the Society for the Relief of the Poor or 
the Charities Aid. And the robbers of the dead 
cannot be arrested in an orderly manner and taken 
to the magistrate, given a preliminary hearing, 
committed for want of bail, and sent to jail. 
There are no jails; no constables adequate to ar- 
rest the robbers; no time or opportunity for com- 
mitments, lawyers’ pleas, bail, and all the other 
ordinarily needful mechanisin of the law. It is 
mere dilettanteism, and a mockery of justice, to in- 
sist at such a time that the guilty shall be left un- 
punished and the innocent unprotected until law 
can be reorganized ; and to assume that law is 
competent and able to fulfill its proper func- 
tions, when all its means are swept into temporary 
but absolutely chaotic confusion, is to shut one’s 
eyes to the actual facts, and to substitute the 
theories of the sanctum or the study for those 
which are born out of actual experience. Such an 
experience as that in Pennsylvania last week brings 
into quickened activity all that is worst as well as 
all that is best, the basest as well as the noblest, in 
human nature; and the basest and the worst is 
not to be left to go its way unchecked until society 
has had time to get its breath and reorganize its shat- 
tered machinery, If the first reports in the daily 
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papers, since contradicted, had been true, credit 
should have been given to the extemporized police 
who shot at sight the robbers of the dead ; and for 
the same reason and on thesame ground that credit 
is to be given to the extemporized fire department 
that attempted to extinguish the flames,and to the 
extemporized sanitary commission that, in disregard 
of law, went straightway to the work of burying the 
dead without waiting for a coroner’s inquest. 

Is there not danger, some one will ask, that the 
innocent may be sacrificed for the guilty by lynch 
law, in the excitement of such atime? Certainly 
there is; just as there is danger that the living may 
be buried with the dead, that inexperienced persons 
may think one dead whom sufficient skill and care 
might resuscitate. But the danger is. less in the 
one case than that of universal chaos for the want 

of any penalties swift-following on crime, as it is 
less in the other ease than the danger of universal 
pestilence from the unburied dead. And in such 
an hour society must take the lesser hazard. But 
all citizens must combine to hasten the time when 
the ordinary organized processes of society can be 
substituted for those which have for the moment 
been created out of chaos, and all the functions of 
society can be resumed again in orderly fashion. 


HOME MISSIONARY MEETING. 


cy Congregational readers will turn with in- 
terest to the report of the Home Missionary 
Society’s annual meeting at Saratoga, which will be 
found on another page. We hope that the churches 
will by their contributions ratify the action of the 
Society in instructing the Executive Committee to 
make no retrenchment in their expenditures, but to 
move forward in their work. It is easy to pass 
such a resolution at Saratoga; the passage of it will 
only mean increased debt and increased struggle 
and sorrow in the homes of the Home Missionaries 
unless the churches confirm this action by their con- 
tributions and the pastors urge them so to do from 
the pulpit. The resolutions adopted on the color 
question cannot be called a compromise, since the 
principles contended for by both parties in the Con- 
vention were unanimously affirmed, as were the 
cordial reception and financial support of the white 
Congregational churches and the obligation of equal 
recognition and fellowship of all Congregational 
churches in the South, irrespective of caste and 
color. In our judgment, the annual meeting did all 
it could do at the present juncture in the passing 
of these resolutions. ‘The question of the relation- 
ship between the Independent Methodist churches, 
which have now become Congregational, and 
the older Congregational churches, which are 
largely, though not exclusively, made up of col- 
ored members, is one primarily to be determined 
by the joint action of the churches in the 
South. It is wholly foreign to and wholly incon- 
sistent with the principles of Congregationalism 
for any ecclesiastical body in the North, whether 
Home Missionary Society, American Mission- 
ary Association, or National Council, to attempt 
in the first instance to determine how the local 
affairs of State Associations shall be administered. 
A Committee of Conference has been appointed, as 
we understand it, both from the Conference of 
Congregational Churches and the Association of 


Congregational Churches, the one exclusively white, 


the other chiefly colored. For some reason—we 
have not been able to ascertain what—this com 
mittee has failed to meet. Instead of a meeting, 
one of the committees, appointed on behalf of the 
Association, has published to the world a basis of 
union which it would deem satisfactory. This is 
not the way to go to work to secure union. The 
two committees should meet and endeavor to come 
to an agreement. It is safe to say that, if they can 
agree, the churches in the North of the same faith 
and order will ratify their agreement, whatever it 
may be, since it is not at all likely that such a 


‘mutual agreement would violate any fundamental 


principles either of Christianity or of Congregation- 
alism. If they cannot agree, it will then be time 
enough for the Northern churches to consider what 
course they will take, which of the two bodies they 
will fellowship, or whether they will fellowship 
them both. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


It is none of his business, but the Spectator feels a 
twinge of indignation when, as is frequently the case, 
he meets with a pump-maker. His long wagon, with 
its load of wooden tubes and other fixtures of the latest 
patterns of simple or compound pumps, is a positive 
eyesore ; for, labor-saving as this may all be, it means, 
nevertheless, the obliteration of the open well, and for 
the old windlass, or still older sweep, a hideously painted 
post of wood oriron. He who has drank, at midday 
in July, from an old oaken bucket, knows how great a 
loss one suffers by the change. Not even Hawthorne’s 
rills from the town pump can quite reconcile one. 
Perhaps it is a fool’s errand, but the Spectator has 
walked a mile out of his way, scores of times, for no 
other purpose than the pleasure of hearing the bucket 
splash in the waters of a deep well, and to draw it up, 
by means of the well-poised sweep, “dripping with 
coolness.” 

It may be fancy, but even modern well-diggers are 
a different and prosy folk compared with the old mas- 
ters of the art—for art it was, they held, to locate with 
the divining-rod just where the never-failing spring 
was “bubbling” far beneath their feet. Was a well 
to be dug? Then Ezek Sureshot must do the work ; 
and not until years after did it occur to any one that 
Ezek never failed to learn the wishes of the women- 
folk before he took up the forked witch-hazel and 
quartered the ground. The result was always the 
same ; that mysterious switch never failed to point 
within an inch of the desired spot. Ezek was never 
known to disappoint his customers, so not one suspected 
his duplicity or lacked faith in the divining-rod. Aye! 
and there are yet hosts of people who still uphold its 
power to locate not only water, but lost articles. A 
wheat stubble was recently gone over, crossed and 
criss-crossed, with a divining rod, to recover a piece of 
metal. As the field was divided by the man into square 
yards, it is not strange the bit of iron was found, but 
the credit was given to the rod, which pointed earthward 
at the moment the man’s foot struck the missing object. 
“In spite of what people say, there’s something very 
curious about it,” was the remark of one of the “ head 
men” of the village. But this is a digression. 


* * * 


. Happily, there are yet a few open wells scattered 
over the country, and one of these, with its sweep, is 
within the Spectator’s range when he wanders afield. 


Of itself, perhaps, not a great deal can be said; but not 


every hole in the ground has such surroundings. How 
seldom do we find still standing, and in good repair, 
houses that were built early in the preceding century ! 
Looking west from the Spectator’s study windows, 
there may be seen a substantial stone mansion, built in 
1708. Woe betide the tall man that enters it care- 
lessly in the dark. The ceilings are unaccountably low. 
Evidently there were few giants in those days, at least 
among the early Quakers. And, looking east, can be 
seen yet another house, nearly as old, built of huge oak 
logs, the ceilings of which likewise threaten the care- 
less six-footer. Surely, if the Spectator’s ancestors 
were tall, they must have been painfully stoop-shoul- 
dered! By the kitchen doors of all the original houses 
there were open wells; and the sweep appears to have 
been the first apparatus in use for drawing water. From 
the doorstep to the well-curb extended a rude pave- 
ment of flat stones, and, if all poetry was not smothered 
in the old-time people’s breasts, there was an elm, or 
drooping birch, casting a delightful shade in summer 
over all. Later the weeping willow became the favorite 
tree. Such was the pretty picture seen upon every 
farm ; compare it with the ugly windmills that now 


rear their hideous nakedness against the sky. 


* * 


From the general to the particular, from the past to 
the present. There still stands a cottage, off a by-road, 
mossy as a prostrate oaken tree, hedged with goose- 


berry bushes and a clump of lilacs; and, better than 


all else, there is the well and its sweep. The Specta- 
tor cannot learn when the cottage was built, but it was 


many a year ago, and its present occupants may have 
commenced housekeeping as far back in time, to judge 
from appearances. May they and the cottage last for- 
ever! Nowhere else can so much wood-lore and wise 
weather-saws be had at first hands. Nowhere else is 
there, at least for the Spectator, “the moss-covered 
bucket that hangs in the well.” There are many 
features of primitive country life that are fascinating, 
yet why they are so cannot readily be explained. To 
linger by this open well is one of these, yet why even 
hours can be spent at such a spot one cannot tell. Has 
it todo with a love of retrospection common to all 
past fifty ?—let this go for an explanation, whether one or 
not. Stay ! can it be that, after quaffing a full gourd- 
ful of the sweet waters, the Spectator recalls many an 
invitation to the cottage, and hopes? Even yet he is 
as ready to respond when the old lady’s kindly face 
beams from the open door, for straightway there are 
visions of cakes and beer, the liking for which has 
never beeneven dulled. Ginger cakes merely, but such 
ginger cakes! Spicewood beer only, but what sparkle, 
what tingling spiciness! The very essence of the wild 
woods about the cottage, the brilliant glistening of the 
old well’s brightest drops, here are combined in a beady, 
golden draught that quickly inebriates—makes drunken 
with a love of old-time cottage days. 


* 


The old lady’s gossip of the days gone by adds to 
the very sparkle of her beer; yet her whole life for 
more than half a century seems centered upon her one 
adventure, the coming and going of her children 
passing as too prosaic to mention. Not so that one 
great fright and its result. The now almost forgotten 
Camden and Amboy railroad was then in operation ; 
but though scarcely more than a mile distant, it was as 
nothing to her. She knew neither what nor where it 
was. But where the best whortleberries grew in the 


back swamp, that was knowledge worth possessing. - 


Although her cousin Abijah had killed a bear during 
the winter, she did not think of it then, and started for 
berries where few men would care to follow. She 
knew every crooked path in the sprout-lands, and 
could find her way through them in the dark, she 
boasted. And so, with a light heart, she gathered 
berries. But at last an ominous screeching fell upon 
her ears. She stopped her work to listen. Louder 
and more angry, aye, and nearer, too, was that por- 
tentous scream. “Could it be another bear ?” she 
thought, and at once turned her face homeward. The big 
basket was not quite full, and there were such loads of 
fruit within easy reach ! It was tantalizing ; but all 
doubt vanished with the second, shriller, more un- 
earthly scream. The path was no longer plain, nor she 
sure-footed. Pitching recklessly forward, the berries 
were bounced by handfuls from the basket, and it 
finally, as a dragging weight, was thrown aside. And, 
still sounding through the swamp, the terrible screech- 
ing of that angry bear! The cottage at last was seen 
through the thick-set trees, but not so plainly the 
tortuous path. The frightened woman was moved by 
but one thought—to reach her home ; and, escaping 
until now all other dangers, she took one misstep, 
almost at her journey’s end, and sank waist-deep in 
yielding mud. There was strength left for but one 


despairing cry, which fortunately fell not upon deaf - 


ears. Ina moment her husband came to her rescue. 
Such was her story, but by no means as she told it: a 
quaint narrative that invariably concluded with the 
pathetic remark : “ And to think I lost all them beau- 
tiful berries !” The old lady had heard the first screech 
of a locomotive that awoke the echoes in the Notting- 
ham swamps. 

All the while her patient husband sits by the fire, 
giving vent to his feelings by a vicious poke at the 
smoldering back-log. For fifty years he has been 
her audience, and the story is now a trifle monotonous 
—so much so that, no sooner has she finished, at least 
when the Spectator has been present, than he remarks: 
“If you tell the lad that story any more, I’ll a-wished 
you’d staid stuck in the swamp.” And then we have 


another cup of beer, and, followed by the old man, the _ 


Spectator starts for home. 

And—isn’t it funny ?—the old man tells me, at the 
open well, where we part, how he found gold, as he 
thought, when he dug the well, and kept the mighty 
secret until his plans were laid, and it proved to be 
nothing but lumps of iron and brimstone ! 

If old ladies prove, at times, to be a bit garrulous, 
what of the old men who are so prone to criticise ? 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Se Massachusetts Legislature adjourned at a 
few minutes past midnight last Saturday morn- 
ing, after a long and busy session, which is likely to 
goon record as one of the most important in the his- 
tory of the Commonwealth. Not its least notable 
feature was the fact that the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the Hon. W. E. Barrett, was one of 
the youngest men who ever occupied such a position. 
A certain well-known daily paper published in New 
York thought fit, at the time of his election to the 
office, to sneer at the legislative body which had 
chosen “a mere boy ” to preside over its delibera- 
tions. ‘The answer to that sneer was made in the 
closing hours of the session, when the House unani- 
mously adopted a resolution declaring its sense of 
the ability, fairness, and executive energy displayed 
by Speaker Barrett. The Hon. Mr. Mellen, of Wor- 
cester, in offering the resolution,said that he had sat in 
that chamber under the speakership of five different 
presiding officers, and that the latest one suffered 
nothing by comparison with his predecessors. As 
a testimonial of esteem, the members presented to 
Mr. Barrett an elegant silver, gold-lined epergne. 

I will attempt to summarize certain portions of 
the legislative proceedings which will naturally be 
of greatest interest to Christian Union readers. 
Early in the year, after an exciting debate, the 
question of prohibiting, by constitutional amend- 
ment, the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors was submitted to the people. Following 
the overwhelming defeat of the proposed amend- 
ment, many bills were introduced relating to the 
liquor traffic, some in the interest of greater restric- 
tion, others looking to relief from the stringency of 
the high license law which went into effect on 
May 1. Of those which failed, the most important 
were that which provided for allowing women to 
vote in “ local option ”’ elections, and that granting 
licenses to grocers, in addition to the license per- 
mitted under the existing law. The chief measure 
that passed provides for imprisoning as well as fining 
those convicted of selling liquor contrary to law. 
This measure is likely to prove of immense use in 
the work of the Law and Order League. Hereto- 
fore the slight and occasional fines imposed have 
been paid, and charged to profit and loss account, 
as the not very onerous expense incident to carry- 
ing on the business of an illicit dram-shop. 

On the last night of the session a bill was 
passed through both branches amending the law 
regarding compulsory school attendance. The 
amendments deal with the vexed question of 
“private schools,” and contain but two main pro- 
visions. ‘The first amendment substitutes for the 
clause, “‘ Or, if such child has been otherwise fur- 
nished, for a like period of time, with the means 
of education,” the clause, “Or, if such child 
shall have been otherwise instructed, for a like 
period of time, in the branches required by 
law.” The second amendment substitutes for 
the clause which allows the School Board to 
approve a private school “only when the teaching 
therein is in the English language,” a clause per- 
mitting such approval “only where the teaching in 
all the studies required by law is in the English 
language.” It will be seen that the question is 
apparently open whether a private school, though 
not approved by the School Board, or not even 
teaching in the English language, may not, if it 
furnishes instruction “for a like period of time 
in the branches required by law,” defy, with im- 
punity, all inspection by the School Board. The 
bill, as finally passed, is less stringent than the very 
moderate bill reported by the Legislative Commit- 
tee on Education, of which I made mention in my 
last previous letter, and very much feebler than 
what could undoubtedly have been enacted, without 
serious opposition, if the preposterous measure 
urged at the outset by zealots had not aroused a 
storm of sectarian strife. 

A very important measure intended to prevent 
the corrupt use of money in elections passed the 
House, but was defeated by a narrow majority 
in the Senate. Its essential provision was that a 
sworn and itemized statement of all moneys received 
and expended for political purposes should be made 
at the close of every electoral campaign. The best 
elements both of public men and the public press 
urged the passage of the bill, and its final defeat, 
almost at the end of the session, caused no small 
chagrin to those who hoped that Massachusetts 
would lead in this as in so many other reforms. 
We are to have what will be practically a new State 
House. The sum of $2,500,000 has been voted for 


“enlargements and repairs.” A gigantic scheme 
for building a system of elevated railways, thread- 
ing the streets of Boston and extending into all 
the near suburbs, passed easily every stage in the 
lower branch of the Legislature, but met ignomin- 
ious defeat in the Senate. There is a good deal 
of ugly talk about the means used by interested 
parties in attack and defense. 


Last Friday a special meeting of the Suffolk 
(Boston) Bar Association was held in the Supreme 
Judicial Court-room to pay tributes of respect and 
affection to the memory of the Hon. Peleg W. 
Chandler, who died a few days ago. Several of 
the foremost lawyers and jurists in the State made 
addresses on that occasion. Of the number were 
Judge Knowlton, of the Supreme Court; Judge 
R. R. Bishop, of the Superior Court; Ex-Judge 
E. R. Hoar, the Hon. Charles Theodore Russell, 
and Professor Thayer, of the Harvard University 
Law School. A noticeable feature in all the 
addresses was the total absence of that perfunctori- 
ness which is apt to characterize such occasions. 
Every word was evidently sincere and spontaneous. 
Men spoke less, not more, than they felt. All 
agreed in estimating Mr. Chandler as having been 
a lawyer of extraordinary skill, learning, and logical 
power, and second only to Rufus Choate in forensic 
eloquence. He attained to more than threescore 
and ten years of age, but in middle life he was 
afflicted with deafness, which compelled him to cease 
from practice at the bar. Thenceforth he lived 
in retirement from active public life, but yet exerting 
a wonderful influence by his pen and his private 
counsels. What I wish to emphasize in regard to Mr. 
Chandler is this: he was distinctively a Christian. 
All his eulogists recognized this as a marked feature 
of his character and a ground of their loving admira- 
tion. Morethan one speaker referred to the well- 
known fact that the deceased was the author of a book 
in which he maintained, as a truth demonstrable by 
clearest evidence, the authenticity and historical 
trustworthiness of the Gospels. A beautiful and, 
as I think, original thought uttered by Mr. Chandler 
a few days before death was this: When we were 
about to be born into this earthly life, our friends 
made loving preparations to receive us. Surely, 
the friends who have gone before must be yet more 
lovingly preparing to bid us welcome when we are 
ready to be born into the heavenly life. 3 

A. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT SARATOGA. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


NE is greatly helped here to comprehend what 
has been and what is at work to make America 
what she is. Even an Elijah sometimes needs to be 
told of the seven thousand who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal. During a great part of the year the 
number and the power of agencies that are largely 
secular are forced upon our attention. Once in 
twelve months those who come up to this meeting 
breathe for two or three days an atmosphere a-quiver 
with the ozone of a mighty enthusiasm for Christ 
and his kingdom. One is made to feel how power- 
ful for good or ill is America, and how large a 
part churches of the Pilgrim faith must bear in 
keeping the balance of American influence on the 
right side. One realizes vividly how great and 
hot a fight is going on, and is enabled to see some- 
thing of the plans of the Commander, and of their 
steady advance toward victory. 

This year, in Secretary Clark’s paper on “ The 
Field, the Force, and the Capital,” we were shown 
how rapidly and inevitably the field is enlarg- 
ing. The grand, inviting opportunities for secur- 
ing thirty, sixty, and hundred-fold harvests upon 
the Pacific Coast, upon our northern frontier, in 
the Rocky Mountain region, in the Central States 
lying around Missouri and Kansas, and in the New 
South, were demonstrated so that one would think 
Gradgrind himself must see the point. But through 
all that inspiring talk broke in a funeral bell that 
tolled “ Enforced Retrenchment.” ‘This and that 
field was shown to be all white for the sickle, but 
before passing to another we were saddened by the 
news, *“* No new work,” or, “ Less work for such a 
harvest as that ;” e. g., after telling us of the daily 
arrivals in Washington via the Northern Pacific 
and Puget Sound steamers of over 1,200—mostly 
natives of Eastern and Middle States—the paper 
stated: “ We have about fifty fields open in Wash- 
ington, thirteen of which are unmanned, not, how- 
ever, because the men are lacking, but because the 
Society lacks the necessary funds to pledge them a 


support. Ten promising places are ready for occu- 
pation, but cannot be entered for the same reason.” 
We were told of Dr. Atkinson’g precious life over- 
burdened, and perhaps crushgd out, trying to de- 
velop Oregon with half the neéded money and men, 
and save his beloved field from the effect of reduced 
appropriations. We heard/of the needs of San 
Joaquin Valley in Californig, soon to have six million 
people, and of the sixteen/counties in the State that 
have no church, Sunday/school, or missionary, eight — 
of which could be takén possession of by the Soci- 
ety at once but for th¢ lack of funds, and this when 
the new growth is mostly American, much of it 
Christian, and all of it capable of being such, could 
we meet it at the start with the Gospel. To hold 
present work in North California forty-six instead 
of the thirty-seven men we have are needed, and 
sixty-four could be commissioned to-morrow without 
hunting around to find men and especially desti- 
tute points. 

These are but a few specimens of the stimulating 
and yet grievous words of Dr. Clark. What is the 
matter? The living—notwithstanding the fact that 
it has been a presidential year, calling for heavy 
contributions from some usually large givers—have 
advanced $30,000. But the falling off in legacies 
has been so great just at this time that the debt 
rose to $70,000—$50,000 secured by the Swett 
Fund and $20,000 that must be met from current 
receipts. The business instincts of the Committee 
led them qui¢kly—was it not too quickly ?—to the 
conclusion that the Society is attempting too much 
business for its capital, and so they reduced its vol- 
ume to the extent of $60,000. ‘Does any one,” 
says Dr. Clark,\“ call this an error and a wrong? 
Then there is a swift and obvious way to set it right. 
While the Committee, in the spirit of business pru © 
dence, reduces the Society’s work to the level of its 
capital, let the churches all over the land rise up 
quickly and lift the capital of the Society to a level 
with its business. An Executive Committee has no 
motive to cripple its own work, and it will be a glad 
day around their board when they are able to restore 
the business of the Society to its old volume.” 

Much of the best and most stimulating talk at 
these meetings is on Monday and Tuesday before 
the regular public opening. 

On Tuesday evening Superintendent Ward told us 
that there were in the two Dakotas two hundred Con- 
gregational churches, and that no other church can 
meet the needs as we can. Mr. Broad, of Kansas, 
quoted a statement that the atmosphere of that 
State incubates Congregationalism, and that the 
high ideas of freedom, of reforms (such as temper- 
ance), and of Christian truth prevalent there make 
it a peculiarly advantageous field for us to till. A 
dollar will go further there than almost anywhere 
else. Tocut down our work is suicide. Yet one-fifth 
of our already established work must be given up if 
we carry out the order from New York. It is 
like asking a mother with five children to pick out 
one of them to be sacrificed—* I just can’t do it.” 

Superintendent Schauffler said that Sunday even- 
ing he helped ordain the third Slavic minister pre- 
pared since his special work began. The Bohemians 
have little prejudice for their old Catholicism. 
They have great reverence for Huss. He had 
seen pictures of him in their churches and beer 
saloons alongside that of the Virgin. The Poles, 
of whom we have a million, have been more griev- 
ously oppressed than any other class. A priest 
drove all her tenants out of both the houses of one 
of our converts, but she said that if he came for 
her Bible she would chase him off with a broom- 
stick. This foreign population is carrying every- 
thing before them in their war upon the Sabbath; 
but, by God’s mercy, our six years of work is grow- 
ing marvelously. Yet to have carried out the first 
order for retrenchment would have obliged me to 
cut off most of all our best outgrowth just budding 
for fruit. It would have meant sending choice 
workers we have trained to other denominations 
for employment. | 

Brother Puddefoot said that he would not want 
better arguments, were he an infidel lecturer, than 
just what we have heard in these meetings about 
the great opportunities before the Christian churches 
and their response to it. | 

Brother Schauffler said that priests send women 
to counterwork his Bible readers. When they 


discover Bibles, the priest follows and tries to get 
them away. Where he is refused, he will often cut 
the husband off from the Mutual Aid Societies, of 
which many of them are members, and in which 
they may have invested from fifty to several hun- 
dred dollars. 

The Rev. Russell T. Hall, of Florida, said that, 
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notwithstanding the trouble with yellow fever, the 
Congregationalists reported at our last State Asso- 
ciation an increase in members of eighteen per cent. 
on last year. Our population is cosmopolitan, and 
so we must aim to reach others than those of New 
England stock, and in this we are very successful. 
We are not hampered, as are Baptists, Methodists, 
and Presbyterians, by the antagonisms between 
their Northern and Southern divisions. 

At a special meeting of Superintendents and 
Secretaries, a committee was appointed to confer 
with the officers of the National Society for an 
extra meeting for confidential discussion (either 
before or after those ordinarily held) at the next 
Anniversary. It was felt that the influence of the 
semi-public preliminary meetings on Monday and 
Tuesday, before the opening on Tuesday evening, 
is so helpful in informing and stimulating pastors 
and leading laymen who are present that they can- 
not be given up, but that superintendents and 
officers sorely need the help of these informal coun- 
cils of war, such as it would be impossible to hold 
except in private. : 

Secretary Cobb’s diligent hand makes (compara- 
tively) rich the treasury of the Congregational 
Union. He reports receipts of $116,988.08 for 
the year ending June 1, which is $31,963.46 more 
than last year. For the first five months of 1889 
they were $68,000, a gain of $13,000 over the same 
months of last year. Ninety-nine houses of worship 
and fifty-two parsonages were finished, which was 
an advance of nineteen buildings. ‘There are out- 
standing pledges of aid to sixty-nine churches and 
nineteen parsonages, and, best of all, there are funds 
in the treasury to meet these pledges. But much 
more is needed ; the Home Missionary superintend- 
ents present in the meeting insist that the $300,- 
000 recommended by the last National Council is 
the key to the self-support and the efficiency of 

their work. Only one-third of the applications 


made in the last four months could be granted, on | 


account of lack of funds. 

On two points there has been very warm debate. 
The first is the financial question, and the second is 
the basis on which the new white Congregational 
churches in Georgia, Florida, Alabama, etc., shall 
be received. Much of the latter part of the time in 
the Wednesday afternoon meeting—which held until 
an hour so late that there was very little space for 
supper before the evening meeting—and an extra 
half-hour beginning at 8:30 on Thursday, were given 
to the second of them, while final action on the first 
was put over into the already congested programme 
of Thursday. An extra day or two the week before 
for superintendents and officers to consult seems to 
be imperatively needed. 7 

The great majority in the debate of Wednesday 
afternoon was in favor of no retrenchment. Over 
against the demand from some members of the 
Executive Committee which ordered the $60,000 to 
be taken from the estimates of the new year, 
that if more money was to be borrowed the Com- 
mittee should be instructed how far they should go 
in that line, or, if especial means were to be taken 
to inform the churches of the emergency, that the 
Society should tell them what means—over against 
this non posswmus were confessions by pastors that 
they had not preached to their congregations and 
canvassed individual givers as they ought, and con- 
fident promises of better behavior in the future. 
Then others said, “ The more we retrench the more 
indifferent will our constituency grow.”’ Superintend- 
ents in the West, who soonest feel the pinch when 
overdue money is not paid, said, “ Our poorest mis- 
- gionaries cry against retrenchment. Overdue bills at 
grocery and bank are bad; but sacrifice of advan- 
tages gained by toil, danger, and suffering, and 
retreat in the face of the foe, is worse.” Then there 
~ were those who said, “ As long as there is $30,000 
advance in the gifts of the living, there is no cause 
for panic. Legacies fluctuate in particular years, 
yet their average for decades is a very regular per- 
centage of current donations.” Others said, “ All 
long the line the watchword of the hour is ‘ More 
from the rich, and none excused ;' we can’t afford 
any lightening of the pressure toward more liberal 
and more systematic giving. If one of our leading 
societies shows the white feather, we fear the con- 
tagion of the example.” Another said, “ It is nearly 
certain that the capital of church members in 
this land is eight billions, and it is probable that an 
eighth of it belongs to Congregationalists. It would 
be a shame were the sons of the Pilgrims to sound 
a retreat when everything else is sweeping on. 

The final debate in the meeting on Thursday 
turned upon substituting the word ‘recommend ” 
for “instruct” in the resolution that directed the 


Executive Committee to restore the $60,000 taken 
off the appropriations, and to plan for the expend- 
iture for the year of not less than $600,000. 
This change, it was believed, would strike a keynote 
of uncertainty and endanger our having a worse 
time next year. This resolution read as follows: 

‘That in view of the serious injury in our new and 
struggling churches which will result from any curtail- 
ment of our work, and of the new and urgent demand 
there is in new and growing fields for an increase, 
we instruct the Executive Committee to reconsider 
them to an amount at least equal to that of last year. 
To free the Society from debt and properly carry on 
its work for this year, at least $600,000 are needed, 
and we pledge ourselves to do all in our power to 
increase the receipts of the Society to this amount.” 

The second question touched the great caste 
question, and at one time it seemed as if the heart- 
burnings of four years ago might be renewed in an 
aggravated form. But, after a good deal of prayer 
and conference overnight, the brethren all united in 
the following resolution : 3 

“In the full conviction that these churches are in 
accord with the principles of Congregationalism and 
with the principles of this Society and of the churches 
which it represents, we heartily welcome them to 
fellowship with us in the Gospel ; we commend them 
to the fraternal sympathy and prayers of all our peo- 
ple ; and we request the officers of the Society to 
extend to them such financial aid as they may need, as 
promptly as the state of the treasury shall permit. 

** Resolved, That this. Society rejoices to learn that 
an effort is being made to unite the Georgia Congrega- 
tional Conference and the Georgia Congregational 
Association on principles of equal recognition and 
fellowship of all the churches of each body, and trusts 
that such a union will be accomplished.” | 

Perhaps no happier lot of men have ever gone 
from a business meeting than those who, Thursday, 
hurried upstairs to the long overdue nine o’clock 
meeting ; and no one who knows the facts can doubt 
that this Christian unanimity was an inspiration to 
the vigorous and courageous action on the financial 
question which was taken that forenoon session. 
Some $6,000 were raised in a few minutes before 
dinner to pay the $20,000 overdue to missionaries, 
some of whom must stand a shave of two per cent. 
a month. 

So much time was absorbed by the unusual 
amount of business that one pitied the superintend- 
ents who were obliged to try to tell such absurdly 
short stories about the resources, the growth, and the 
needs of their immense fields. One told of allu- 
vial soil whose bottom has never been reached ; 
another, that every mineral that was ever dug can be 
found in his field; another, of a young student sent 
to vacation work away out on a Dakota prairie, who, 
when he saw a woman come tothe meeting gee-haw- 
ing a yoke of oxen, tie them, and then come in to 
superintend the Sunday-school, and found that she 
knew more than he ever hoped to, was glad that he 
didn’t know to what sort of work he was going or he 
would not have dared to undertake it. Brother 
Schauffler has agreed to send The Christian Union 
an article about his wonderful Slavic work,! and so 
I will say nothing about his address. These super- 
intendents were bursting with mighty reasons why 
there must and could be no retrenchment, and it 
seemed too bad that we could not have heard them 
before action was taken on the financial question. 
As it was, however, no one can find fault with the 
enthusiasm shown in the contributions of the audi- 
ence under the appeals of Dr. Meredith, by which 
four $1,000 pledges were made for the $100,000 
marginal fund, and $11,000 for immediate pay- 
ment of missionaries whose drafts are overdue. 


WORK AMONG WORKINGWOMEN IN 
BALTIMORE. 

A SOCIAL STUDY. 
By Herspert B. Apams, Pu.D. 


IN TWO PARTS—II. 


ERY attractive are the rooms devoted to 
literary and social purposes. The library, 
which was begun by a donation of books from a 
now discontinued night school, is well supplied 
with books and magazines. The library is fur- 
nished in memory of Miss White, a young lady 
who from the first was actively engaged in pro- 
moting the interests of the Association. The parlor 
also is a memorial room, and opens directly into 
the library. The walls of both rooms are hung 
with good pictures, and the furniture is suggestive 
of quiet comfort. When the writer visited these 
rooms, accompanied by one of the lady managers, 


We shall print this article next week.—Eps. ©. U. 


these are thin 


he saw a shop-girl practicing upon the piano in the 
parlor. She told the lady, in answer toa question, 
that she had finished her work early that day in 
the straw-shop, and had chosen this form of recrea- 
tion quite by herself. A utilitarian might perhaps 
have suggested a more profitable form of enjoy- 
ment during leisure hours; but is there really any 
finer pleasure than music for the working classes ? 
Surely they need it, and perhaps appreciate it quite 
as much as do those who neither toil nor spin. 
Even the slaves on the old plantations were not 


denied the use of the banjo and the violin. Shall — 


not women who were born free cultivate all the 
musical talent which they possess ? | | 

In the use of the library it is said that there is 
decided preference for fiction. This fact only goes 
to show that working girls are not altogether dif- 
ferent from other girls. Compared with fiction, 
history and biography and other forms of literature 
will forever occupy a lower place in popular favor. 
Good stories and good music are at once the joy, 
solace, and inspiration of modern democracy. Good 
taste in the choice of novels, as in other reading, 
is one of the best criterions of intellectual and 
moral progress. In this regard it is said that there 
has been marked improvement among those who 
frequent the Association rooms. A member of 
the library committee is present every day to 
advise and assist the girls in their selection of 
literature. In no way, perhaps, can cultivated 
ladies render more valuable educational service to 
their sex than in developing higher standards 
of literary taste and in providing well-selected 
libraries for clubs of working girls. 

The improvement of members of the Association 
in dress and deportment is remarked in the reports 
of the Library Committee. This is, naturally, due 
to the personal influence and example of the lady 
managers. Good taste in habits of person, dress, 
and conduct is characteristic of civilized life. It 
is the thousand and one things of manner and 
speech that mark the progress of a human being 
from ignorance to cultivation, from rudeness to 
refinement. Among other helpful forms of teach- 


ing, the managers have endeavored to interest the © 


girls in the useful arts of dressmaking and of 
letter-writing. ‘Those who wish to learn the first 
accomplishment are required to pay a fee of fifty 
cents. The class in dressmaking has been well 
patronized. After lunch the girls have been fre- 
quently entertained and instructed in social groups 
by the reading of specimen letters. In the even- 
ing, pleasant companies of young women have 
been brought together for social enjoyment. A 
reception committee of ladies is always present to 


welcome strangers. By quotation parties, readings, - 


recitations, musicales, magic lantern exhibitions, 
social games, followed by simple refreshments, 
the leisure hours of working girls have been made 
more cheerful. Perhaps life itself has taken a 
brighter hue through the opening of such pleasant 
vistas of human interest in this world of toil. One 
of the best fruits of the social spirit is the work- 
ing girls’ Christmas. ‘They have their tree, their 
carols, and their presents for one another, every 
girl contributing something useful or pretty, not 
costing over five cents. 

The educating influence of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association has been chiefly social and 
practical, as it should be. Classes in reading, 
writing, bookkeeping, and singing were early in- 
stituted, and have been maintained with more or 
less interest and success. English literature has 
been taught in simple and effective ways, by read- 
ing aloud from good authors to appreciative groups 
of young women, and also by introducing the co- 
operative method of reading, one girl taking one 
book by a given author, another girl another book, 
and all reporting on their individual readings to 
the assembled class. The girls have been taught, 
to some extent, the art of composition by writ- 
ing from dictation and by studying good models. 
Correct speech is developed, not by the learning of 
many grammatical rules, but by the correction of 
concrete faults and by constant practice in the art 
of expression. There are no better products of 
education for workingwomen, or for women in gen- 
eral, than ability to read well, write well, and talk 
well. A good voice well trained, good penmanship, 
ability to spellyand to use the English language— 
which the best schools, colleges, 
and universities pften fail to teach. So rare are 
all these accongjtishments, in proper combination, 
that they may Be said to be among the lost arts. 
Their attempted revival by educated people for the 
elevation of the working classes is one of the 
healthiest signs of our times. Among other useful 
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arts, new and old, now being taught to working 
girls in Baltimore are type-writing and bodily ex- 
ercise. One lady has taught “knitting to a class 
of twelve little cash-girls, who greatly desired to 
learn this womanly industry.” One of the most 
practical of educating influences is in the direction 
of business thrift. A station of the Provident 
Savings Bank has been opened at the rooms of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, and the 
number of depositors increases every week. 

Religious instruction has been given from the 
outset, in a Sunday afternoon Bible class. On 
Thursday evening there is utually a meeting of a 
social and religious nature. Often some officer of 
the Association receives young girls in the parlor, 
offering them a social cup of tea and such Chris- 
tian sympathy and counsel as they may need. The 
simplicity, friendliness, and genuineness of this 
social work are its greatest charms. So fond of 
the place and its associations are the working girls 
that they keep up these Thursday evening meetings 
throughout the hot weather. 

The plan adopted in 1887 by the Committee on 
Membership for the development of the Association 
is so intelligent and suggestive that it is here 
appended as a useful means of propaganda in other 
town and cities: “The plan determined upon was 
as follows: A lady was appointed to represent each 
church, whose duty it should be to go through her 
congregation telling them about the Christian 
Association and soliciting their interest. In order 
to facilitate this, printed slips were pasted in the 
front of the subscription books, stating the object 
of the work. Printed cards were also prepared, 
giving a list of the different branches of the work 
then existing. It was further recommended that 
these ladies should form auxiliaries in their churches 
of twelve others, who should report to them, and 
through them to the central committee. The list of the 
churches and their representatives obtained in this 
way nine Baptist, one Christian, one Congrega- 
tional, one Evangelical Association, four Society of 
Friends, four Lutheran, ten Methodist Episcopal, 
four Methodist Independent, fifteen Presbyterian, 
twelve Protestant Episcopal, three Reformed Epis- 
copal, one Unitarian, two Reformed Church; in 
all, seventy churches, coming from every part of 
the city. The next step taken was to form a sub- 
committee whose duty it should be to visit every 
place in the city of Baltimore employing women. 
Several ladies volunteered for this work, which was 
so well done that in one month the cards of the 
Association had been placed in the hands of most 
of the heads of factories and other houses, together 
employing over three thousand women. The fore- 
women had been personally interviewed and solic- 
ited to join and work with us; printed blanks had 
been given to these ladies, and were intelligently 
filled up, stating the places visited and much valu- 
able information about the work of the women 
employed, that will be of great use, in different 
ways, to our Association. It is only just to say 
that we should bear testimony to the self-sacrifice 
shown by these ladies who undertook the most dif- 
ficult task. Coming as it did, just at the time of 
the strikes, there was much to overcome in obtain- 
ing the information which they sought. Cards 
were next sent to the railroad stations, and the 
matrons were asked to direct young girls to the 
lodging-house. The intelligence office in the city 
also received the cards kindly, and promised to call 
the attention of women above servants to our 
employment bureau. And Marshal Frey, of the 
Central Police Station, was further interviewed, 
given cards, and told what class of girls the Associa- 
could help. . . . The next step toward spread- 
ing the work, it is hoped, will be through girls’ clubs, 
formed in different parts of the city, by ladies 
living at convenient distances from those working 
women and girls who need our sympathy and help, 
and yet are too far away to attend the library, night 
classes, etc., at the central house.”’ 

The managers of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association have from the beginning made a sys- 
tematic effort to secure employment for girls who 
are out of work. A member of the Employment 
Committee is in daily attendance at the office from 
10 a.m. until 2 p.M., to meet and talk with ap- 
plicants. After a careful scrutiny of their refer- 
ences and friendly inquiry into their exact wants 
and qualifications, the representative of the com- 
mittee gives the needed advice. Every year, 
through the recommendations of this experienced 
committee, knowing the best employers in the city, 
several hundred girls secure good situations and 


become self-supporting. The very best way of help- 


ing people is to enable them to help themselves. 


During the year 1887 there were 435 applications 
for employment, and positions were secured for 
174. Of these, five were employed as companions, 
one as a housekeeper, fourteen as attendants on 
invalids, twenty-three as nurses, three as teachers, 
one as a copyist, two as folders, one as a hatmaker, 
two as saleswomen, and eighty-six as seamstresses. 
The Association is steadily growing in the confi- 
dence of the business community as a trustworthy 
agency through which to secure competent female 
labor. 

Another excellent branch of committee work is 
to see that girls who come to the lunch-rooms have 
proper boarding-places. Ladies visit girls in their 
lodgings. A female physician has lent her services 
in caring for the sick, and has made herself very 
useful to her sex by keeping a careful watch upon 
the sanitary condition of shops where girls are em- 
ployed. By calling attention to the simplest rules 
of hygiene, a friendly physician can often prevent 
physical breakdown or the spread of disease. 
Lectures on the laws of health have been given to 
the girls at the Association rooms. Provision has 
been made for the proper care of girls in the hos- 
pital, and for taking the sick to “Sea Rest,” near 
Atlantic City. Some time ago a Fresh Air Fund 
was instituted by the proceeds of parlor con- 
certs,.increased by subscriptions. By the aid of 
this Fund working girls are enabled te get a glimpse 
of the country or seashore for a week or two in 
hot weather. Parties are now and then taken upon 
a railway trip to the beautiful heights of Pen Mar, 
the western boundary of Maryland. On one occa- 
sion 450 working girls went together on a moon- 
light excursion by steamer down the Chesapeake 
Bay. Frequently small parties are given an outing 
upon the water. Thus in simple and inexpensive 
ways is the life of the working girls in Baltimore 
made more healthful and enjoyable through the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 


A flourishing branch is the Helping Hand Society, 
an organization suggested by Miss Grace Dodge, of 
New York, who, in February, 1887, gave a talk to 
Baltimore ladies upon the subject of working girls’ 
clubs. Three of the ladies afterward visited the 
factories in East Baltimore, made the acquaintance 
of some of the girls there employed, and invited 
them to meet at the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Rooms, on Baltimore Street, for the discussion 
of the idea of forming a girls’ society. About 
fifteen came to this preliminary meeting. Tea was 
served, and the plan was agreeably explained. All 
who wished to join the proposed society were re- 
quested to come again the following Thursday. Four- 
teen came to the second meeting, and the club was 
duly organized for the instruction and pleasure of 
its members. By the advice of Miss Dodge, no 
effort was made at first to attract a large number of 
girls. A social enterprise which draws a crowd 
often lacks the proper basis for real and permanent 
usefulness. The great mistake which social re- 
formers sometimes make in dealing with working 
men and women is to approach them collectively 
instead of individually. The Helping Hand Society 
was duly organized upon an economic basis, with 
monthly dues of five cents. Meetings were held 
weekly in cool weather, and monthly during the 
summer months. The girls were encouraged to 
play games and to take part in informal discussions 
upon such topics as “Spring Clothes and What to 
Buy,” “ Emergencies and How to Meet Them,” etc. 
One day in June the lady president of the society 
invited all the girls to visit her beautiful home in 
the country. It was the first experience of the 
kind for some of these wage-earners from the city, 
and was greatly enjoyed by all. 

For the first six months the Society continued to 
meet in the Women’s Temperance rooms, but, ap- 
preciating the need of a more convenient place of 
assembly for its flourishing branch, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association voted an appropri- 
ation of $25 a month to the Helping Hand Society 
for the purpose of enabling it to rent a small house 
at No. 18 High Street,| East Baltimore. Here 
may be seen two pleasantly furnished rooms, a 
parlor and a class-room. The lodging-house feat- 
ures of the parent association were copied upon a 
smaller scale under the charge of an experienced 
matron ; but such accommodations have not proved 
really necessary in East Baltimore, where cheap 
lodgings and respectable lodgings can be found on 
every hand. The best features of this “ East End ” 
work are educational, social, musical, moral, and 
religious. Classes have been instituted in penman- 
ship, fancy-work, and cookery. One young lady, 
who had been studying botany in town under scien- 


tific and social auspices, repeated with great success 


the lessons she had learned, before a class of work- 
ing girls, who were particularly pleased with their 
teacher’s skillful drawing upon the blackboard and 
with an opportunity to study the nature of flowers 
and plants. A piano has been presented to the 
Helping Hand Society, and the girls have shown 
themselves very fond of music. The Society con- 
sists now of about one hundred members, and the 
interest continues unabated. 

A second branch of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association was established in February, 1888, 
in a western quarter of Baltimore, at Hope Chapel, 
in Laurens Street, near Pennsylvania Avenue. It 
is called a “ Lend a Hand Society.” For economy’s 
sake it has rented Hope Chapel for one evening in 
the week. The society has about twenty-five mem- 
bers, who meet as a sewing class for conversation 
and social improvement. They make garments | 
and distribute them among needy people, whom the 
girls themselves select. This development of a 
helpful, unselfish spirit among girls who are them- 
selves being helped, consciously or unconsciously, 
is one of the most encouraging fruits of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. In one instance 
a working girl offered her services every evening 
to teach the children of a poor woman in the 
neighborhood, whose entire household had to work 
all day for their daily bread. Such a spirit of in- 
telligent usefulness is developed by these societies 
that it should be recognized as one of the modern 
forms of applied Christianity. It is like seed fall- 
ing on good ground, springing up, and bearing 
er some thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred 

old. | 


JUNE MELODIES. 
By Ropman CuHuRcuH. 


T is neither night nor morning, but the interreg- 
num that fringes the absurdly short June night ; 
and, lying in the dreamy deliciousness of the bor- 
derland between sleeping and waking, one is dimly 
conscious of the mysterious hush with which all 
nature seems to await the first notes of the morn- 
ing anthem. 

There! it is beginning: low down, from the very 
ground, comes the awakening twitter of the little 
chipping-sparrow, or hair-bird—a mite of a creat- 
ure that is usually spared by the sportsman because 
of its utter insignificance. His shrill chirp is some- 
times heard all through a warm night; and, having 
taken it upon himself to rouse his feathered com- 
panions, he trills at intervals that become shorter 
and shorter until the sounds are incessant. 

Very soon the sweet notes of a robin makea duet 
of the solo; then the short, mellow warble of the 
bluebird falls upon the ear. A single swallow, 
perched on a convenient barn or shed, utters two 
twittering notes incessantly ; turning and hopping 
every time, as though delighted with his own 
music. 

As the dawn steals up and renders objects visible, 
the robins go off one by one in search of the. mis- 
guided worm whose fatal propensity for being up 
and doing makes him the prey of the early bird; 
and the airy warblers of a moment before, who 
seemed to have nothing to do but to sit on a bough 
and sing, are most prosaically busy getting break- 
fast. Then the bobolink, who appears to have 
waited for some of the robins to stop that he might 
not waste his sweetness amid such a volume of 
sound, bursts forth ecstatically and sings and sings, 


‘‘as though it were 
The one day of summer in all the year.” 


The hair-bird still chirps on, keeping up a run- 
ning accompaniment to the more showy singers. 
He is one of the very smallest of the sparrow tribe, 
and his little brown velvet cap or turban distinguishes 
him from his kindred. His continued trilling note, 
amid the general warble, has been compared to the 
octave flute in a grand concert of artificial instru- 
ments. ‘“ He seems to be the sentinel whom Nature 
has appointed to watch for the first gleam of dawn, 
which he always faithfully announces before any 
other bird is awake.” He sits down on the ground 
for this purpose, though there seems to be no doubt 
of his having spent the night in a tree. 

The nest of this bird is usually found in an apple 
tree, or in some tall bush—sometimes in the foliage 
of a vine that has clambered about the trunk of a 
higher tree. The nest is beautifully made of the 
fibers of roots very firmly woven, and carefully 
lined with fine, soft hair—whence the bird derives 
its name. Scarcely any feathered architect can 


equal it in nidification, and the dainty little nest 
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is ily furnished with four pale-blue eggs em- 
embroidered with dark spots. 
The most domestic and familiar, and the best 


loved, perhaps, of all our singing birds is the robin. 


Dear to us from early childhood in song and story, 
what does it matter that Cock Robin and the soli- 
tary friend of the Babes in the Wood belong to a 
distant land? or that our own robin is not a red- 
breast at all, but very plainly dressed in dark 
orange and ash mingled with black and just a sus- 
picion of white? Who cares for these things, when 
he comes to us before the winter snows have fairly 
left, bringing the spring flowers in his train ? 

The wake-robin does not think of opening its 
own eyes.until the bird it is poetically supposed to 
arouse has been warbling in our ears for weeks. 

His song is both sweet and joyous; and “his 
mellow notes, heard at the earliest flush of dawn, 
in the busy hour of noon, or in the stillness of even- 
ing, come to the ear in a stream of unqualified mel- 
ody as if he had learned to sing from the beautiful 
dryad who taught the lark and the nightingale. 
Some other birds surpass him in certain qualities of 
song; the mocking-bird has more power, the red 
thrush more variety, the bobolink more animation ; 
but there is no bird that has fewer faults than the 
robin. There are thousands who admire the mock- 
ing-bird because, after pouring forth a long-continued 
medley of disagreeable and ridiculous sounds, or a 


series of two or three notes repeated more than a 


most contemptible bathos. 


- of danger that besets him wherever he goes. 
_ the reed or rice-bird is popular for the table, North 


hundred times in uninterrupted and monotonous 
succession, he concludes with a single delightfully 
modulated strain. He often brings his tiresome 


' extravaganzas to a magnificent climax of melody, 


and as often concludes an inimitable chant with a 
But the notes of the 
robin are all delightful; loud without vociferation, 
mellow without monotony, fervent without ecstasy, 
and combining more of sweetness of tone, plaintive- 
ness, cheerfulness, and propriety of utterance than 
the notes of any other bird.” 

As early as March, while the sleepy earth is still 
comfortably tucked up in the snow blanket, flocks 
of early robins are wandering about, watching with 
apparent interest the process of transforming maple 
sap into sugar; and a few enterprising vocalists 
will occasionally light on a fence and attempt a 
little sing. It is difficult to decide whether the 
robin, the bluebird, or the martin is really the 
earliest bird ; but the former certainly earns the dis- 
tinction of building the roughest of nests, plastered 
on the inside with mud, and lined with hay or grass. 
In a certain well-known description of June occurs 
the line: | 

‘The robin is plastering his house hard by ”— 
which pretty poetical license leaves the unfortunate 
little vocalist and his helpless family without a local 
habitation for several weary weeks at least. 

Robin’s-egg tint has become a fashionable color ; 
and five of the pretty, pale-green ovals are deposited 
in the clumsy nest. 

These charming little songsters have hosts of ene- 
mies among the sportsmen-and horticulturists ; but 
the slanders of the latter are almost entirely unde- 
served, their appetite for cut-worms and other 
insects making them far more valuable than de- 
structive in gardens and orchards. Some excited 
fruit-raiser has lately discoursed somewhere of an 
ingenious plan for protecting a strawberry bed from 
such depredators by fastening a cat to one end of 
a chain, and the other end probably to a tree—we 
forget just how it worked—in such a way that puss 
would have a certain range, and act as a most 
effectual scarecrow, while she was as effectually 
prevented from deserting her post. In our eyes the 
cream of the arrangement consisted in her being 
unable, to any great extent, to get at the birds ; 
though a fortunate snap might now and then pick 
up a straggler or two. : 

The bobolink is the merriest feathered creature 
in existence ; incessantly in motion, flying and sing- 
ing, he leads a rollicking sort of life in the very face 
For 


or South; and strings of them are to be seen in 
the Philadelphia markets in August and Septem- 
ber. It seems dreadful to put an end to so much 
life and gladness ; although the song of the bobo- 
link has been compared to the rattling together of 
seve al pieces of steel. He is very popular, however, 
and has a decided style of his own; even the 
mocking-bird is said to give up in despair all 
attempts at imitating it, and refuses to sing at all 
when placed near one in acage. 

The bobolink is not an early riser, and does not 


join in the morning concert until the hair-bird and 


robin and sparrow have given the dawn a chance 


| color in the upper part. 


to get well aired; but at high noon, when most of 
the other birds are silent, the rice-bunting is at his 
noisiest. He is not beloved among the rice fields, 
where he makes sad havoc, nor are his views on 
oats calculated to make him a welcome guest ; early 
wheat and barley also receive many undesirable 
attentions from the little ravager. On his arrival 
at the North the male is a very handsome combi- 
nation of black, white, cream-color, and brownish 
yellow ; but in June he doffs his fine attire for the 
dull habiliments of his mate. While the female 
bobolink guards her five little eggs of bluish white 
speckled with blackish brown, in their humble domi- 
cile of dry leaves and coarse grass, unpretendingly 
situated in the nearest grass field, paterfamilias 
whirls about in the air above in such an aggravated 
state of insane hilarity that it seems a wonder his 
sober partner is not made dizzy for life, and the 
intellects of his unfledged family seriously im- 
paired. ‘Mounting and hovering on wing,” says 
Wilson, “ at a small height above the field, he chants 
out such a jingling medley of short, variable notes, 
uttered with such seeming rapidity and confusion, 
and continued for a considerable time, that it ap- 
pears as if half a dozen birds of different kinds 
were all singing together. Some idea may be 
formed of this song by striking the high keys of a 
pianoforte at random, singly and quickly, making 
as many sudden contrasts of high and low notes as 
possible. Many of the tones are in themselves 
charming, but they succeed each other so rapidly 
that the ear can hardly separate them.”’ 

The song-sparrow, who is sure to be twitting 
among the very first warblers in the early June 
dawn, is a plain little bird who comes and goes in 
the same suit of russet and gray. The first south- 
erly wind brings him North, and he warbles mer- 
rily on almost in the face of a snow-storm. He is 
somewhat timid of civilization, and has his haunts 
in the half-cultivated fields, although no stranger to 
the garden and orchard. The little brown-speckled 
eggs of greenish white are always securely hidden 
under moss and low shrubbery, in their nest of soft, 
dry grass lined with horse-hair. 

The sparrow’s singing resembles the beginning 
of a canary’s song, and although there is not much 
of it at once, as it sings on for an hour or so, it 
gives quite a variety of little tunes in that time, 
and its notes are all very sweet. 

When the robin sends forth his clear morning 
response to the call of the little sentinel on the 
ground, the softer and more plaintive warble of the 
bluebird comes in like an echo of his louder notes 
—a sort of flageolet among the other instruments. 
His voice is not powerful, but free from the least 
approach to harshness; and as it is one of the very 
first to welcome the spring, it seems to belong to 
the first tree-buds and wood-flowers. When he 
first appears, he is seen upon the roof of a barn, or 
some leafless tree, for he comes when the bare 
boughs rattle shudderingly, and sings with great 
fervor, as if to hurry forward the lagging season. 
‘‘’'These mellow notes are all the sounds he makes for 
several weeks, seldom chirping or scolding like other 
birds. His song is discontinued at midsummer, 
but his plaintive call, consisting of a single note 
pensively modulated, continues every day until he 
leaves our fields. This sound is one of the melo- 
dies of summer’s decline, and reminds us, like the 
note of the green, nocturnal tree-hopper, of the 
ripened harvest, the fall of the leaf, and of all the 
joyous festivals and melancholy reminiscences of 
autumn.” 

The bluebird resembles the English robin-red- 
breast in size and shape, the only material differ- 
ence consisting in the substitution of blue for olive 
The mingling of the 
two bright colors in the former bird makes it a 
very brilliant object as it flashes to and fro in the 
lead-colored days of early spring. The nest is 
made in a hollow tree or post, or some convenient 
martin-box. He is one of the few members of the 
feathered tribe who may be said to own an ances- 
tral residence—the hole in an old apple tree hav- 
ing frequently served as the cradle of several gen- 
erations of bluebirds. 

He is irresistible as a lover, and “it is pleasing to 
behold his courtship, his solicitude to please and to 
secure the favor of his beloved female. He uses 
the tenderest expressions, sits close by her, caresses, 
and sings to her his most endearing warblings. 


| When seated together, if he espies an insect deli- 


cious to her taste, he takes it up, flies with it to her, 
spreads his wings over her, and puts it in her 
mouth. If a rival makes his appearance, he quits 
her in a moment, attacks and pursues the intruder 
as he shifts from place to place, in tones that be- 


speak the jealousy of his affection, conducts him, 
with many reproofs, beyond the extremities of his 
territory, and returns to warble out his transports 
of triumph beside his beloved mate.” 

The loud piping of the golden robin or Baltimore - 
oriole, who makes the most of his few notes, is a 
prominent feature in our June concerts. Some- 
times he imitates other birds with similar voices, 
and sometimes, for days together, he is busy with a 
single strain. He sometimes sings on the wing, but 
is usually at work while singing, as though the 
main business of life with him were to pick up a 


‘living. He does not give the whole of his mind to 


singing, but, while pouring forth his animated notes, 
carefully searches every twig and leaf about him 
for unwary flies and beetles. 

The oriole is one of our most beautiful birds, 
and has a host of names: golden robin, fire-bird 
(from the bright orange seen through green leaves 
resembling a flash of fire), hang-nest, hanging- 
bird, ete. But the most common name is Balti- 
more oriole, from the fact of its beautiful plumage 
of orange and black being the livery of Lord Balti- 
more. In spite of its Southern name, however, 
it is much more common in the New England States ; 
and is more frequently seen in villages than in the 
open country. 

The nest of the oriole is a perfect curiosity, 
being a neatly formed bag hung from the forked 
twig of an elm or some other lofty tree; and 
their peculiar construction prevents any animals, 
except the smaller squirrels, from getting at 
them. These little skirmishe:s sometimes let 
themselves down the slender branches that sustain 
the nest and devour the pretty, pink-tinted eggs 
dotted with purple. One of these gourd-like habi- 
tations is described by Wilson as “in the form of 
a cylinder, of five inches diameter, and seven inches 
in depth, rounded at bottom. The opening at top 
is narrowed, by a horizontal covering, to two inches 
and a half in diameter. The materials are flax, 
hemp, tow, hair, and wool, woven into a complete 


cloth, the whole tightly sewed through and through 


with long horse-hairs, several of which measure two 
feet in length. The bottom is composed of thick 
tufts of cow-hair, sewed also with strong horse-hair. 
This nest was hung on the extremity of a hori- 
zontal branch of an apple tree, fronting the south- 
east; was visible a hundred yards off, though 
shaded from the sun ; and was the work of a very 
beautiful and perfect bird.” 

Mrs. Oriole is evidently not indifferent to the 
charms of millinery and bright colors in the adorn- 
ment of her family mansion; and has been known 
to appropriate lace, ribbon, and zephyr that were 
intended for other purposes. Some one left skeins 
of various-colored zephyr, as an experiment, in the 
way of a nest-building oriole, in such a manner 
that the high, bright colors were quite evenly used ; 
and the result was the most picturesque and 
beautiful structure ever manufactured by a bird. 
Some one says: “ There is something courtly and 
poetical in a pensile nest. Next to a castle in 
the air is a dwelling suspended to the slender 
branch of a tall tree, swayed and rocked forever 
by the wind.” What, then, must have been the 
effect of this lovely hanging house, glowing with 
all the colors of the rainbow! 

The catbird and the hermit-thrush belong prop- 
erly to the woods, and cannot well be heard 
from a slumberous couch at early dawn. The 
strain of the former has been said to resemble that 
of the robin, less melodious but more varied and 
quaint in expression, and with the peculiar call, like 
the mewing of a cat, from which the bird derives 
its name. It is sure to be found among blackberry 
bushes, and “in spring or summer, on approach- 
ing thickets of brambles, the first salutation you 
receive is from the catbird; and a stranger, un- 
acquainted with its note, would instantly conclude 
that some vagrant, orphan kitten had got bewildered 
among the briers, and wanted assistance ; so ex- 
acily does the call of the bird resemble the voice 
of that animal.” 

The catbird is a good mimic, and generally be- 
gins his curious medley of song some time before 
daylight, and flies from bush to bush apparently 
in a state of great enjoyment. He is said to sing 
better in a state of confinement than in his native 
woods. He is fond of warbling at a late hour in 
those half-wild places where the orchard and the 
forest edge seem blended together. 

The hermit-thrush is a decidedly woodland bird ; 
and so thrillingly sweet are tie notes that seem 
to come from the most retired recesses, that his 
voice has been called a “ divine soprano.” It is the 
swamp-angel of the Adirondacks, as it is usually 
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found in damp and swampy places. “His instru- 
ment is a silver horn which he winds in the most 
solitary places.” The secluded habits of this shy 
little warbler have prevented anything like in- 
timate acquaintance with him; but his sweet, clear 
notes, when once heard, are not easily forgotten. 
He is often heard late in August, when nearly all 
the other birds have left the wood. 

Only a few of the more prominent singers have 
been mentioned in a very casual way, for our June 
concerts embrace an almost endless variety. Their 
songs are of different degrees of merit; and a 
keen observer of the feathered race has ingeniously 
classed them as follows: 

“The song of the bobolink, to me, expresses 
hilarity ; the song-sparrow’s, faith ; the bluebird’s, 
love; the catbird’s, pride; the white-eyed fly- 
catcher’s, self-consciousness ; that of the hermit- 
thrush, spiritual serenity ; while there is something 
military in the call of the robin.” 

June is the month when 

“The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt, like a blossom, among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the fullness of summer it receives.” 


And as there are no roses like the roses of June, so 
is there no minstrelsy like that produced by the 
united songs of the early warblers and the later 
summer vocalists. There is a perfect high tide of 
singing; that ebbs, as all tides must, until the 
blended strains of the organized band give place to 
the late summer solo of the hermit-thrush, the 
thrush to the autumnal ditty of the bluebirds in 
the corn-fields, and the bluebird to the melancholy 
“caw!” of the crow in cheerless November. 


FEET OF CLAY.’ 


By AmELIA E. BARR. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“LIKE AS A FATHER.” 


“ Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are.” 


“ The soul that gives is the soul that lives.” 


“ Measure thy life by loss instead of gain, 
Not by the wine drunk, but the wine poured forth.” 


“Our greatest glory is, not in never falling, but in 
rising every time we fall.” 


Soe is a law of gravitation in the moral as 
well as the natural world. When a young 
man has begun to fall, he is as certain to continue 
his downward course to ruin as the apple loosened 
from the bough is certain to reach the ground, 
unless the supernatural interfere. In one case the 
human hand may arrest the downward progress of 
the apple ; in the other, the hand of God may arrest 
and sustain the falling mortal. 

But such supernatural aid had not been solicited 
by George Pennington, and for more than four 

ears he had been falling, with a speed only possi- 

le to those who have gold, or the want of gold, to 
aid them. He had been conscious of his condition 
for a long time, helplessly conscious of it, and one 
afternoon in May he knew himself to be almost at 
the abyss of ruin which was the terminus of his 
downward course. 

He was facing it as a man so sensitive and emo- 
tional was likely to do—in unmistakable terror. He 
had hoped until hope had nothing to cling to, and 
his mental suffering reacted upon his nervous phy- 
sique until he had constantly recurring paroxysms 
of feverish anxiety and cold despair. 

He was in the same splendid rooms, but they had 
suffered the same spoliation that had blighted his 
own beauty and mental strength. The bright sun- 
shine revealed the unrenewed wear and tear, the 
faded coloring, the tarnished gilding, the general air 
of recklessness and want of prosperity which shows 
that even menials scented the coming destruction, 
and had hastened to take their own small advantages 
out of the condition. 

It was one item of the misery George Penning- 
ton was enduring, that his nature was keenly sen- 
sitive to such small things ; the stings and pricks of 
his misfortune hurt him as well as its outrageous 
slings and arrows. He saw in the eyes of the serv- 
ants, and heard in their voices, the reflection and 
echo of a verdict whose intolerable shame made him 
burn and shiver in anticipation. 

“ My dear George!” It was Matt Kellish who 
spoke. He touched the fevered hand of the young 
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man, and turned his face to the light with alarm. 
“You are ill. Now, what is hounding you to 
death? I have seen your misery for a long time. 
Surely you can tell me.” | 

He forced him to sit down, and then placed him- 
self opposite. ‘Tell me, tell me all, as you would 
have told your mother. I shall be just as pitiful.” 

“T know you will. Oh, Matt! if I only durst 
tell you!” 

“What have you done ?” 

** You will despise, you will desert, me.” 

“T will not, for anything.” 

“T have written a name I had no right to write.” 

“ You mean that you have forged a name ?”’ 

Whose ?”” 

There was a dead silence. The faces of both 
men were white and despairing. The elder sat 
with his hands tightly locked, and his dark, sorrow- 
ful eyes were fixed upon his companion. The 
hands of the younger hung loosely downward, his 
gaze was riveted upon the ground. 

‘“‘George!. There is surely something to be done. 
Do not waste time. Tell me the name !” 

“It was Sutcliffe’s. I have been there. 
as if there was nothing to be done.” 


I feel 


lectured me constantly about my extravagance and 
all my sins. She thought she was kind. I felt as 
if it would be impossible to trust her. She has 
three sons now; she offered to call her baby after me 
if I would reform. I told her not to do it, and she 
cried. Her tears and reproaches hurt me. I came 
away and said nothing.” 

“ Blessed are the merciful women! Mrs. Sutcliffe 
has never been tempted ; her way has been hedged 
on both sides. I am glad you said nothing to her.” 

“ Harriet is the reflection of her husband ; there- 
fore I fear him.” 

“How much, George?” 

Nine hundred pounds.” 

_“ How long ?” 

“ Ninety days; there are thirty-six hours re- 
maining.” | 

“ Did you draw the money yourself ?” 

“No. The note was given to Jack Derby; he 
cashed it.” 

“Ah! then I handed it to Jack.” 

“Yes. Iwas going to Pennington that morn- 
ing, and I asked you to give it to him when he 
called.” 

- “JT remember. There is a way out of this, 
George. Let me think.” 

He rose and went to the window, and looked out 
of it across the square, green and beautiful in the 
sunshine. He saw nothing of it. His vision was 
recalling far different scenes: a dark, crowded 
court-room, with monotonous awful voices, and small 
gas-points struggling with the dense fog; a blank, 
stony prison, full of misery and crime ; intolerable 
humiliations, intolerable society, partings worse 
than death ; shameful exile, and hell in mortal life. 
Driven from one point of agony to anotber, his soul 
condensed into a few moments the untold anguish 
of years. | 

But the sufferings which had once shaken him 
like a tempest had also steadied him like a frost. 
He had the mastery at home; he could cross his 
desires; he could command alike his weakest and 
his most disorderly point without any fear of mental 
mutiny. In a few minutes of time he had con- 
ceived and accepted an act of sublime affection. 
He had something of the mercy of God in his heart 
when he returned to the side of the miserable of- 
fender. It softened his touch and his voice. 

“ George, there is but one way out of the devil’s 
net. I must take your place, must assume the guilt, 
and, if it be necessary, suffer the punishment.” 

R “I would never permit that, even if it were possi- 

“It is quite possible, and you must permit it. In 
a few minutes I will convince you. This is how it 
was. You owed Derby £900. You were going to 
Pennington, and you left the money with me to pay 
the debt. I used the money for my purposes, and 
gave Derby the forged note. Fortunately, I have 
bought several horses for Colonel Sutcliffe, and we 
have had quite sufficient business together to make 
it probable I would select his name.” 

‘‘T forged the note. I will bear the blame.”’ 

“T forged the note. It is my fault and my 
blame. But I have yet sufficient securities left to 
cover the amount. I will take them to Colonel 
Sutcliffe. He has nothing to gain by prosecuting 
me. I have done well by him in several cases. [ 


have no reputation to lose, and no one knows much — 
about me. If I disappear, who will ask why. or 
wherefore? I love no one but you. If I let you 
suffer, we must both suffer. If I suffer alone, I 
suffer alone, and I have the unspeakable joy of 
sparing you.” est 

“You could not spare me. Night and day I 
should be tormented by the thought of my own 
shameful escape, and the injustice I was doing you.”’ 

“A man in great emergencies must think of 
others as well as himself. Such a revelation as this 
would kill your uncle. Public opinion is the breath 
of your sister’s nostrils; think of her shame.” 

“For her sake Sutcliffe might compromise the 
matter if he knew I was the criminal.” | 

“ Do you think so? Then you do not know the 
man. He is a martinet about his honor. He would 
make a glory of his shame; and, as for compound- 
ing a felony, he would see you stand in every court 
in England first.”’ | 

* Oh, Matt, what am I to do?” | 

“ Precisely what I tell you. Leave the affair in 
my hands. You have got to the very bottom of 
the devil’s hill, George. Turn back; turn back, 
my dear fellow!” 7 

“Twill! I will! If you get me out of this hor- 
rible mess, Matt, I vow to you that I will cut loose 
from every entanglement. I will leave London 
altogether. I will go back to my uncle, and never 
wound his love or waste his generosity again.” 

“T believe you will, George. And you must not 
lose the estate. It is lawfully yours. I mean it 
has been promised to you for so long. You are 
only thirty years old; all your life is before you. I 
am sixty. I am not in health. I. may not live 
long in any case. I have not done much good with 
my life ; let me at least give you an opportunity to 
redeem your wasted years.” : 

Misery is misery past all controversy, and misery 
is always selfish. To get ease at any cost is its 
imperative demand. George hesitated and pro- 
tested, but finally accepted the offer of relief made 
him. He did it truly, with tears and contrition, 
and boundless expressions of affection, and Kellish 
appeared to find a somber satisfaction in the young — 
man’s love and sorrow. | 

“T shall leave for Sutcliffe to-night, and do all that 
it is possible todo. If the very worst comes, remem- 
ber, George, I forged the note, and I will stand to 
that statement though you denied it to my face. 
You are innocent. I only am to blame. There 
must be no half-admissions. You know absolutely 
nothing about it. Whatever I say, do not contra- 
dict me. If you implicate yourself in the least, I 
will never forgive you. Come, now, let us talk of 
something else. There is no need to discuss what 
is settled.” 

“T will tell you a strange thing, a very awful 
thing. This morning, just before dawn, I sat here, 
silent, motionless, weary with miserable thoughts. 
The door was shut, but I knew that some one en- 
tered. A great fear and awe forced my soul pros- 
trate. Ina moment of time I saw the horror of 
my whole life. I abhorred myself. I wanted to 
hide myself from myself. Then I knew that my 
mother was at my side. ‘The innocent for the 
guilty.’ I heard these words—I heard, I felt; 
oh, Matt! Matt! I cannot. tell what awful inter- 
course my soul had. It was weeping, shivering, 
full of such agony as it has in dreams, when the 
body can neither share its sufferings nor its conso- 
lations. Doyouthink I was dreaming? Is it pos- 
sible for a spirit to love those it has left behind; to 
visit them, to talk with them? Matt, you have 
studied every side of humanity; have you person- 
ally ever known anything like this ?” ait 

“T should think I was pure clay if I had not. 

‘Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 
Who ne’er the mournful midnight hours 
Weeping upon his bed has sate, 

He knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers.’ 
But I have been nourished upon the bread of sor- 
sow. I have sat waiting for these heavenly pow- 
ers when my sorrow was far too great for weep- 
ing. If they are caring for you, reproaching, 
warning, comforting, I work with them, and how 
great is my work! NowTI am sure that my plan 
is right. She knows it. If she foresaw the trou- 
ble, she has also known what I would feel con- 
strained to do, being your friend.” 

“You think, then, it was no dream; that it was 
really my angel mother ?” 

“Do you believe that your soul exists after 
death ?” 

“ Yes.” 3 

“Then believe that it can talk with the living. 
What is man but an imprisoned soul? Jf a free 


| “Why? Have you seen him? Spoken with 
him ?”’ 
“No. He wasfrom home. I saw Harriet. She 
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man can reach a prisoner, he can talk with him ; if 
a freed soul can reach a captive soul, it can talk to 
it. If souls survive, will their affections die ? 
What kind of a soul would it be without affections ? 
Will not the being which thinks within us before 
death think also after death? Will it not think of 
those it loved best in life? If so, will it not desire 
to communicate with them? And if spirit can act 
upon inert substances, why cannot it act upon intel- 
ligent beings? iI have no doubt your mother vis- 
ited you. While I am away, fasten your soul to 
the memory. Such a visit was not idly made: 
find out its purpose and serve it. Now, then, I 
must go. However we meet again, this parting 
was well made, I am sure of that.” 

They said good-by with their souls in. their 
faces and scarce a word on their lips. But their 
hands burned with their passionate grip, and _ great 
tears sprang unbidden from their secret source and 
dropped upon them. 


The next afternoon Kellish was standing in the 


library at Sutcliffe Manor. He had sent his card 
to the Colonel, and in a few minutes he answered 
the request it made. He came into the room smil- 
ing, with his hand extended. He thought only 
that Mr. Matthew Kellish had heard of some won- 
derful colt, and wanted to make a few pounds by 
effecting a sale. 

When Kellish pointedly passed by the offered 
courtesy, he sat down a little haughtily, and his 
manner and curt inquiry as to the reason of the 
visit’ proved to be the keynote of the interview. 
Instinctively Kellish divined that there was no 
hope in this man; and, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, he stated bluntly the business upon which he 
had come. 

As he spoke the Colonel’s face grew sterner and 
sterner. Kellish had laid what securities he still 
possessed upon the table before him, and he pushed 
them indignantly aside. His attitude chilled and 
dashed the suppliant, and he made the very worst 
of a bad case. 3 

When he ceased speaking, the Colonel said, 
sternly: “This impudent forgery, Mr. Kellish, is, 
in the first place, a crime against theflaws of the 
country ; in the second place, it is a doyble insult to 
myself personally. You have used thé name of a 
gentleman of honorable family, an officer once of 
her Majesty’s army, a magistrate now of her 
Majesty’s government, to pass a fraudulent note 
with, and you have dared to think that I would 
condone such an offense and make myself the 
partner of your rascality. Sir, I would give up 
every acre, every shilling I possess, rather than be 
guilty of such an infamy. You have made your 
confession to one of her Majesty’s magistrates ; 
nothing remains for me but to commit you for 
trial. I am sorry, Mr. Kellish, very sorry ; very 
sorry, indeed ; but I must do my duty.” 

‘Of course, sir. I would not much mind if 
it could be dune without the knowledge of Mr. 
George Pennington. It is hard to lose his good 
opinion.” 

‘He knows nothing of this affair, then ?” 

“No, sir; nothing at all; if it could be kept 
from him—” 

“ Mr. Kellish, I must tell you that I think your 
influence upon my brother-in-law has been very 
bad indeed. I have no doubt you are to blame for 
all his wicked extravagances and objectionable 
society. You are an old man; you should have 
respected his youth. In the mean time, Mr. Kel- 
lish, if you wish to write to your lawyer—” 

‘¢T wish to write only to Mr. Pennington.” 

This letter was short and rather formal, but it 
hurt the man who received it as much as if every 
word was a sword-thrust: 

Dear Mr. Pennington: 

I came to Sutcliffe to tell the Colonel I had forged 
a note with his name ninety days ago. I used tie 
money you left for Derby for my own purposes, and 
then gave the note to him in its place. Forgive me! 
Colonel Sutcliffe, being a magistrate, is obliged, on my 
own confession, to commit me. I should like to see 
you for an hour, and correct as far as I ean any injury 
I have done you, as to your accounts, etc. 

MatTHew KELLIsH. 

This note brought George to Sutcliffe at ence. 
He arrived in the morning, and, hiring a gig, 
drove himself over to the manor-house. In the 
park he met Harriet walking with her children. 
Her brother’s appearance shocked her; she left her 
babies with their nurses, and accompanied him to 
the house. 

‘“T am ill, Harriet,” he said, fretfully, ‘“ and 
this trouble of my friend’s has quite unmanned 
me.” 


“T think it is dreadful, Harry told me, He is 


feeling awfully about his name being used for such 
a disgraceful thing. He could not sleep, and wor- 
ried and scolded until I was sick with a past 
terror; for oh, George! I remember that affair 
with Penrith. I do hope there is no fear of a 
seandal from that. Do you think this wrong will 
lead to any whisper of it? I suppose I am foolish, 
but, oh dear, if you had seen and heard Harry ! 
I think he would desert me if he knew about Pen- 
rith.” 

“ Do let Penrith alone. Penrith is a gentleman ; 
he is something more and better. I have no doubt 
Harry fumed: the Sutcliffes must take precious 
good care of what honor they have.” | 

“George! You shall not speak of my husband 
in that way.” 

“TI shall speak as I think, Harriet, even if your 
husband were here. He had better not fume 
much at me, or I will give his honor something to 
fume about. Kellish is my dearest friend; he 
has done your husband more than one good turn. 
Why, he got him Peerless for fifty guineas, and he 
is now worth a thousand. I say there are times 
when gentlemen let honor slip into something 
kinder and nobler.”’ 

‘“‘ Harry says the man has been your ruin; that 
was the chief reason he was so hard with him.” 

“TI will thank Colonel Sutcliffe not to interfere. 
with my affairs. Kellish my ruin! Why, I have 
been his ruin. The man has given me everything 
he had. I owe Kellish £18,000, and he never 
took an acknowledgment for it, ur a shilling of 


_interest.. No, he never even reminded me of my 


debt.” 

“There was something wicked in such reckless 
kindness. I cannot understand it.” 

“The man loves me! and, oh, I am so unworthy 
of his love—so shamefully unworthy !” 

“T think you must be crazy, George, or you are 
ill. I can see that you have a fever. I shall send 
for a doctor as soon as you are in the house.” 

“IT am not going to stay in Suteliffe’s house. I 
was only coming here to talk with him about this 
business. Do you think I would eat at his table or 
sleep under his roof after he had sent my friend to 
prison? I would perish on the roadside first.” 

_ “So, then, you put this man, this forger, before 
an honorable gentleman like your brother-in-law ?” 

“‘T put Kellish ten million times before Sutcliffe. 
He is incomparably his superior in everything.” 

“I saw the man as the constable took him away. 
He looked like a scoundrel. Such a dreadful 
face !” 

“Not half so much like a scoundrel as I look. 
Dreadful face, indeed! If you only knew the 
reason of those scars and seams, you would know a 
story of suffering and self-denial which might make 
angels weep.” 

**Of course he could tell you anything, a man 
like that! Nobody knows anything about him. If 
he were a gentleman, people would know.” 

“TI know. He has honor, truth, gentle manners, 
and a kind heart. He had plenty of money until I 
squandered it. He has read everything, and he 
has thought deeply on all subjects. He can sail a 
yacht like a North Sea skipper; he can climb like 
a Shetlander. In a hunting-field he takes every- 
thing. He knows a horse better than any man in 
England.” 

And a pack of ecards ?” 

“Perhaps; but he never touches one.” 

“And how to ruin a young man that trusts 
him ?” | 

“Harriet Sutcliffe, I should have made your 
honorable husband tingle for his stainless name 
long before this had it not been for Matthew Kel- 
lish. He has saved-me from crime—yes, crime ; 
he has been a conscience to me; he has been—oh, 
what has he not been! I am going to the village ; 
I will put you down at this gate.”’ . 

“You are ill, almost delirious. No one knows 
what you may say. You are going home with me.” 

“T am going to my friend. I shall stand by 
him. I have a great mind to claim a share of his 
fault, so that I may go with him to its punish- 
ment.” 

“George! George! Oh, what dreadful things 
you make me suspect !”’ 

‘“‘ Suspect, if you wish; perhaps you may come 
near to the truth.” He had drawn up at the gate 
leading to the village, and he assisted Harriet to 
the ground. She was white with fear. 

“You will return very soon, for my sake ?” 

“ No, I will not return.” He nodded back to 
her, and the very force of habit made him try to 

smile—a momentary wretched gleam over a woeful 


face, She could not put it out of her memory. 


As Kellish had not yet been formally committed, 
he was able to command a small private room, and 
there George found him. A man accustomed to 
the presence of criminals could never have doubted 
a moment as to which of these two was the real one. 
Kellish was serene and almost cheerful. He met 
George with a smile which made the young man 
sink weeping into a chair. | 

“‘T want to die,” he whispered. “I want to die, 
Matt. I am come to stay here with you.” 

‘“‘ You are very sick, George, and you must make 
all the speed you can back to Sutcliffe.” 

“T will not enter the house.” 

“Then go to Pennington. You can do me no 
good. My course is plain enough. I will tell 
you the very worst, and we will accept it together. 
Then, if you would do me the only favor you can, if 
you would make me happy, leave me alone. I care 
nothing for being in prison. ‘Stone walls do not a 
prison make’ for me, unless you see me there. I 
am perfectly indifferent to every indignity the law 
can offer me, if you do not see and suffer in my 
supposed humiliation. My separation from you is 
the only grief now possible to me. I do not think 
it will be a long one.” 

“Years.” 

“Perhaps it may be seven years. I can reduce 
them to five. I may be at liberty at the end of 
two. George, I am going to hit your love for mea 
hard blow; will it stand it ?” 

“Nothing can weaken it.” 

“T am going to tell you something of myself. 
When I was about your age I was living just 
such a life as you have been living. I got into a 
desperate difficulty. I forged a note on my most 
intimate friend. He became my bitterest enemy. 
He prosecuted me to the utmost of his power. 
I was sentenced to twenty-five years of penal serv- 
itude. In my third year I fell into kind hands. 
I made friends ; by and by I was released on cer- 
tain conditions, and put in offices of trust over 
other unfortunate sinners. In taking a gang from 
one station toanother, I nearly perished with them. 
I received great praise for my conduct at the time. 
I had almost ceased to feel the bonds of my 
slavery when my freedom came. I returned to 
England. My inheritance had been given to 
another. All I loved were dead to me. For me 
to have come to life again would have made misery 
and shame. I determined to go bacx to New 
South Wales, and went to Liverpool for that 
purpose. Walking on the quays looking for a ship, 
I saw a steamer going to the Isle of Man. A sud- 
den impulse made me board her, and while I 
hesitated she sailed.” 

At this point he ceased speaking. Ceorge had 
drawn close to him, had taken his hands; some- 
thing was interpreting their hearts ; they had come 
closer to each other than the mere touch of flesh 
and blood indicated. In a few moments Kellish 
resumed in a low voice : 

“Listen to what [ intend. When I am brought 
to trial I shall plead guilty, and throw myself upon 
the mercy of the law. So then there will be no 
need to examine witnesses, to make accusations or 
defenses. All will be settled in a few hours. I 
do not fear the exile. I have many friends over 
yonder. The climate suits me. It will cure this 
dreadful cough which has troubled me all the 
past winter. When the affair dies out of memory, 
you can make a trip to see this new land ; it is worth 
it ; and I shall live content in the prospect. Time 
gets over. And, besides, George, you know that 
my anchor is made fast to another world. I ride 
at rest or stem the waves, and if I sink it is to 
another sea. Be comforted, dear boy, and go to 
Pennington. Tell your uncle as much as you think 
best, and throw yourself on his love ; he has a 
father’s heart for a prodigal. I know it by my 
own.” 

The jailer came in at this point, and the part- 
ing, fortunately for George, was apparently a 
formal one. He went to the hotel and hired a ear- 
riage to take him post to Pennington. He was 
very ill when he entered it, and the journey proved 
a terrible one to him. 

For the Lord shook the man, body and soul. 
Remorse and pity and shame and self-abasement 
drove his distracted soul about her house. She 
ran to and fro to all the doors of life, hoping to 
find some exit from her miserable dwelling. And, 
oh, how this mental agony tortured him physically ! 
From head to feet he was in intolerable pain. When 
he arrived at his journey’s end, he had to be lifted 
out of the carriage. He felt his wnele’s arms 
around him, and had barely strength and sense to 


whisper, “I am come home to die,” 


‘ 
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SOCIAL REFLECTIONS. 


‘THE world is a mirror, and reflects the image 

we throw upon its surface. At no time do we 
see this reflection so clearly as in the summer, when 
we are removed from our usual environment and, 
in a measure, unprotected by our usual social sur- 
roundings. If there is one vein of snobbishness in 
us, we reveal it then. Exclusiveness is not a social 
grace, or an evidence of social eminence, if it is 
carried beyond the point of excluding the vulgar, 
the prying, people who are residents of the place 
that for atime is our home. Exclusiveness misdi- 
rected often shuts out pleasant, profitable compan- 
ionship that would develop into a friendship that 
would make life richer, fuller, to those who barred 
the gates. Angels with the promise still are travel- 
ing to deliver the message to the man or woman 
whose heart stands open to receive it. They do 
not carry harps nor wear wings as the insignia of 
office, any more than in the olden time. 

Not many summers ago a traveler alighted from 
a stage at a summer hotel, to hear a glad welcome 
from an unexpected voice. The traveler was to 
remain to dinner only, and the two acquaintances 
devoted themselves to reminiscences. The traveler 
had spent a very pleasant month at this hotel pre- 
viously, and inquired as to the kind of season the 
present was, socially. The answer was surprising. 
“The people, with the exception of two or three, 
were very undesirable—noisy, rude, giving every 
evidence of lacking social training. In fact, the 
entire family were very restricted in their social 
life. The undesirable parties pervaded the entire 
hotel, monopolized the tennis-ground, took posses- 
sion of the piano, with which they made life indoors 
unendurable. The sufferers were making every 
effort to find rooms at some hotel in the region, but 
it was the height of the season, and every place was 
crowded. How unwise the proprietor was to let 
such undesirable people drive desirable guests from 
the house! But these proprietors were usually-very 
stupid as to their own interest.” This one in four 
years had built up a large hotel from a mere hunt- 
er’s lodge. The traveler was amazed. At dinner- 
time a glimpse was caught of a face that the traveler 
was sure had been seen before, and it produced at 
once pleasurable sensations, as though, looking into 
it, pleasant moments had been passed. Under what 
conditions or where that face had been seen could 
not be recalled. Probably the traveler made the 
impression of having grown suddenly stupid and 
uninterested, so busy was the brain searching for 
connection with that face. Waiting in the parlor 
after dinner, to proceed on the journey, three ladies 
entered the room. At once they were recognized 
as relatives of social friends residents of the travel- 
er’s home city, the pleasant companions of several 
social occasions the preceding winter. They were 
young ladies holding positions in the best circle in 
their native city, where for three generations the 
family had occupied the same mansion. Their 
name was borne by one of the best educational 
institutions in the country, having been endowed by 
an ancestor. If an income large enough to enable 
the male members of the family for at least two 
generations to devote themselves to the study of art 
and literature justified the term aristocrats to be 
applied to them, then they were aristocrats in the 
true sense, having accepted every opportunity for 
education at home and abroad, and devoting both 
their time and talents to enlarging the opportunities 
of others. These ladies were simple to the verge 
of plainness in dress, and in manners had the sim- 
plicity that comes from unquestioned position. 

The traveler greeted them warmly, and the ask- 
ing and answering of questions about common 
friends crowded out all thought of an introduction 
to the people first met. With a guilty start the 


traveler turned to redeem this error, to find they 
had disappeared. Somewhat puzzled, the adieux 
were said, and as the traveler was about to resume 
the journey, the uncomfortable friends reappeared, 
to appall the traveler with the statement that these 
three ladies were the ones who made life unendur- 
able in that hotel! The mystery is not yet solved. 
Here were the representatives of two families each 
having personal attractions out of the common 
order, but who would not or could not meet 
at a common center. They had many things in 
common, but each saw the other in a repellent 
light. 

If we go through life determined to see the 
attractive qualities in each individual, will we not 
find a large enough space to stand on together to 
perform the simple act of recognizing each other as 
members of the same race, citizens of the same 
country, living to the same end, the good of each 
the desire of all? 

It is a pity to limit one’s opportunity for enlarg- 
ing the mental vision, widening the horizon of 


experience, by seeing the weakness rather than the 


strength of individuals with whom we are thrown 
in contact. The least we can do when forming 
members of a transient community is not to antago- 
nize the other elements of the community. If we 


do not find common ground of fellowship for the - 


time being, we can at least avoid issues whtch 
destroy the harmony, if not the peace, of the com- 
munity. ‘ 


ADVICE TO TRAVELERS GOING 
ABROAD. 


By Mary C. HuNnGERFORD. 


EOPLE who are accustomed to long and short 
journeys need no advice about the preparation 
for travel, but the inexperienced may be glad of a 
few hints. Mistakes in the quantity of luggage 
needed are very frequent and very trying, especially 
in foreign travel, where officials are a little rigid in 
enforcing the laws which limit each traveler’s 
allowance to a certain number of pounds. It may 
be said with certainty that inexperienced travelers 
always burden themselves with extra things. 1 
never yet heard of a person who took a short sup- 
ply of luggage. 

A young American lady on her wedding trip 
carried a vast and imposing stock of apparel from 
her home, but when she reached Liverpool the 
bridegroom, who was an old traveler, quietly 
insisted upon weeding out her various trunks, leav- 
ing several of them on storage, while one small 
trunk, holding all that was necessary, accompanied 
them on their tour through the Continent. Another 
bride who did not start with any extraordinary 
amount of baggage was persuaded by her husband 
to leave everything but a valise in Paris, and she 
actually took a six weeks’ journey through Switzer- 
land with no other dress than the cloth one she 
wore. 

Other ladies who are experienced travelers tell 
wonderful tales of going all over the Continent, and 
being entertained more or less, with only one dress 
besides the one worn to travel in. A handsome 
black silk is, of course, the extra dress, and that, 
as we all know, is capable of representing every 
variety of toilet by accessories of lace, ribbons, low 
and high bodies, supplementary train, and other 
subtle devices known to ingenious women. 

The wife of a well-known foreign correspondent 
says the only condition upon which she is allowed to 
accompany her husband upon his tours is the harsh- 
sounding one of carrying her own baggage. Con- 
sequently, she packs some absolute necessities in a 
light canvas portmanteau, and wears a black silk 
skirt with a black jersey waist of the very best 
quality. She contrives to crowd in a black silk 
waist to wear at hotel tables to dinner, and when 
her skirt gets too shabby to keep in use, she buys 
another. The lady says that three years of this 
kind of life have accustomed her so thoroughly to 
what she first considered the hardship of living in 
one dress that now she rather dreads the seasons 
when they locate for months in a capital and she 
sends for her trunks and has to dress like other 
people, or falls into the “slavery of variety,” as 
she calls it. 

If a lady is going abroad with a party, she will 


perhaps feel that to compare favorably with her 
fellow-travelers she must carry more dresses than 
the model women just mentioned existed with. 
Probably also she will wish to bring home many 
purchases in the way of dress, as London and Paris 
have shopping facilities that tempt Americans. 
But to accommodate these probable purchases it 
would be folly to carry from home trunks any 
larger than are needed for use on the trip. Far 
better it is to buy a cheap light box in Paris to hold 
the new dresses. Silas 

As such a very small allowance of weight is 
apportioned to each traveler, it is best to discard 
the old-fashioned leather-covered trunk and buy 
for use on the trip a basket trunk covered with 
tarpaulin. Thirty by twenty inches is large 
enough, and perhaps one even smaller would 
answer. In packing the trunk, put the heavy things 
on the bottom. Remember that underclothes add 
very much to the weight, and as Continental laun- 
dresses, as in hotels at home, are in the habit of 
washing and returning clothes within twenty-four 
hours, it is folly to carry a quantity of them. 

But although a small stock of most things is rec- 
ommended, do not fail to take an ample supply of 
stockings, for it is very trying to have to mend 
stockings after mountain tramps when tired nature 
cries out for rest. As room is so great an object, 
and as much folding and refolding is detrimental to 
bows and frills, let me advise that the dresses to be 
put in the trunk be very simply made with flat 
trimmings. The inevitable black silk and a white 
China silk will give ample variety for most people. 
The latter is to be commended because it will not 
come to any harm by crushing. Wash dresses are 
to be eschewed, for they soon become soiled and 
tumbled ; even once packing takes off their fresh- 
ness, and in traveling it is not easy to get them 
ironed off. 

A pretty hat is of little account for an ocean 
voyage, where the wind plays mad pranks with 
feathers and trimmings. . Wear something old and 
very “‘close-reefed ” on shipboard, and cast it awa 
on landing, unless there is enough of it left to leave 
with your steamer chair and ocean wraps to be 
picked up again on your home voyage. You can 
buy a stylish hat for land travel at your landing- 
place, and when you get to Paris you can buy 
a still prettier one to wear to church and to 
drive. 

A useful purchase to make at the same time is a 
pretty India chuddah shawl, which will be valuable 
as a supplementary wrap to carry on the arm when 
visiting gardens and galleries. With care, a chud- 
dah shawl will last a lifetime, and will dye or clean 
perfectly well. A waterproof cloak and cloth jacket 
must be counted among the necessary impedimenta. 
Do not be afraid of getting the jacket too thick, for 
sea and mountain breezes are cruelly cold on days 
when the sun hides his face, or in the hours after 
his setting. Old travelers are divided in their 
advice about waterproofs, some preferring the rub- 
ber mackintosh, others warmly advocating a long 
waterproof cloth cloak made in an ulster form with 
sleeves, hood, and cape, the cape to be adjustable. 
Such a cloak can even be worn on mule-back excur- 
sions in damp weather, while rubber cloth would be 
entirely useless. Salt water is also destructive to 
rubber. 

English women often make a sort of bolster-case 
of stout, dark material in which they pack all their 
wraps and rugs, fastening them with a strap ar-— 
ranged to serve as a handle. In this form they can 
be picked up and carried readily, and will also 
serve as pillow or footstool when required. 

A very small toilet-bag or reticule, just large 
enough to carry comb, brush, soap, and towel, is a 
great convenience in traveling. If there are several 
ladies in the party, one such bag might serve for 
all. People’s ideas differ as to necessities; but, 
remembering that a hand-bag can accommodate but 
a limited quantity, let its furnishing consist only of 
things very likely to be used. A peep into an ex- 
perienced Continental traveler's reticule would prob- 
ably reveal a case of court and surgeon’s ‘plaster, 
tiny bottles of camphor, glycerine, arnica, and 
brandy, quinine pills, smelling salts, and a jar of 
vaseline, and possibly some favorite headache rem- 
edy. A “lady’s companion,” with its compact 
freight of scissors, thimble, nail-cleaner, knife, 
needles, thread, and pins, will of course be present. 
The traveler does not count on serious accidents, of 
course, in providing these things; but small emer- 
gencies that call for just such simple comforts very 
often arise, and much discomfort may be averted for 
the traveler or her fellow-voyagers by timely fore- 


thought in packing the little bag. - 
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HINTS FOR THE CHILDREN’S SUMMER. 


Wr. packing the trunks for summer outings» 
a large space, as large as possible, should be 
given to the children. Picture books, especially 
those that can be cut, should be taken; colored 
beads of all sizes, with fine wire and strong thread ; 
simple outlining patterns, with colored thread, 
worsted, crochet needles, raucilage and brushes, 
pads of paper and pencils, a brick of molding 
clay for wet days, simple kindergarten materials, 
paper patterns for dolls’ clothes, and a bundle of 
cotton and woolen materials to make the clothes ; 
fill all the crevices left with patience. 

When landed in summer quarters, reserve one 
corner of a room for the trash so precious to the 


children—stones, shells, bits of moss, bark, birds’ 


nests, and the thousand odds and ends from out- 
doors that appeal to the fancy and imagination of 
the young followers of Columbus. . 

In arranging for the children, remember that the 
- more they learn to depend on themselves for amuse- 
ment the more independent and self-reliant they 
will be in after life. Who of us has not seen the 
pitiable helplessness of the men and women who 
depended for enjoyment and happiness on outside 
sourees—people who are wretched if they do not 
have the prospect before them of some social excite- 
ment! The child who learns to make his own 
pleasures with as little assistance as possible from 
others, in after life finds his sources of pleasure 
within, and is a giver, not a receiver merely. 

The months spent in the country are the months 
giving the opportunity to parents of finding the 
powers of originality, of expression, in the child ; the 
rest of the year the child lives under more or less 
system, and is the photograph of its leaders to a 

eat extent. Books for reading are not and 
should not be the only things thought necessary for 
‘amusement. ‘There are times when the mind re- 
fuses to live on letters, as the stomach refuses to 
live on bread alone. 
wisely used, or rather directed, will go far toward 
counteracting the one-sided development of the 
present school system. 

To keep the children happy, the end of their em- 
ployments must be useful. Gifts for friends, for 
Christmas, for sick children, necessary clothing for 
dolls—many objects might be presented for which 
a child could work. Hammock cushions stuffed 
with newspapers torn into tiny bits will cost next 
to nothing, and yet furnish employment for dull 
hours for days ata time. The cover could be of 
chintz or turkey-red calico, and the materials oc- 
cupy a fraction of the space required for a pillow. 

The curse of the race has proved its blessing, for 
the smallest child is happiest when most employed. 


IN STRAWBERRY TIME. 
By M. F. Harmon. 


fe: promises to be an excellent season for 

strawberries, and already they are cheaper than 
I have ever known them at this time of year. 
There is only one bar to the perfect enjoyment of 
them, and that is, they are so apt to be sandy, espe- 
cially in rainy weather. If it is absolutely neces- 
sary to wash them, they should be handled very 
carefully, and drained thoroughly in a colander 
before the hulls are taken off. No matter how 
carefully this is done, however, they are sure to be 
acid and watery, and it is better to endure a little 
grit than to lose most of the fine flavor of the berry. 
I know one family who wash the most perfect fruit 
simply because they are squeamish about the state 
of the hands of the berry-pickers ! 

The best and easiest way to serve strawberries 
is, of course, with sugar and cream, but as we soon 
tire of the greatest dainty if it is set before us too 
often, it is well to vary the methods of serving in as 
many ways as possible. A very delicate dessert is 


STRAWBERRY BLANC MANGE. 


For this are required one pint of strawberry 
juice, two heaping tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, 
half a cupful of cold water, and about a teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice. The strawberries are easily 
strained if crushed and pressed through a soup- 
strainer or wire sieve with a potato pestle. Put the 
.juice on the fire, and when it boils stir in the corn- 
starch which has been mixed in the cold water ; 
cook a few minutes; sweeten to taste, and pour 
into a bowl or mold wet with cold water. Serve 
with cream and sugar. A circle of fresh strawber- 
ries around the mold is an improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the dish. 


The months out of school, if 


STRAWBERRY CUSTARD. 


Make a nice boiled custard with one quart of 
milk, the yolks of five eggs, sugar, and flavoring. 
Crush and strain one pint of berries, and add half 
a cup of sugar. Beat the whites of the eggs to a 
stiff froth, and gradually beat in the strawberry 
juice, adding more s if not sweet enough. 
Place this pink float on top of the custard. 


STRAWBERRY SHERBET. 


This is the most delicious of all the preparations 
of strawberries, and if a good ice-cream freezer is 
a part of the kitchen furnishings, as it should be, it 
is not difficult to make. Boil one quart of water 
and three cups of sugar together twenty minutes. 
When cold, add to this sirup one pint of straw- 


berry juice and the juice of one small lemon.. 


Freeze, and let it stand two or three hours to 
harden. If the berries are very sweet, less sugar 
will be required, but at this season, and in city 
markets especially, they are very sour. This sher- 
bet, if properly frozen, should turn out of the can 
in a solid crimson shape, and will be found deli- 
cious. In the absence of a patent freezer, the 
mixture may be put in a tin pail with a perfectly 
fitting cover, and this set in a larger wooden one 
and packed in ice and rock salt for several hours. 
Many people prefer it frozen in this way, but it is 
much coarser grained. 
STRAWBERRY JELLY. 


Half a box of gelatine soaked one hour in half a 
cup of cold water. A generous half-pint of straw- 
berry juice, and the same quantity of sugar. Half 
a pint of boiling water, and the juice of half a 
lemon. Strain and mold. To be served plain or 
with cream. 

_ STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE. 


Every one knows how to make this popular des- 
sert, but perhaps a suggestion or two may not be 
amiss. In the first place, the biscuit dough should 
be light and soft—just as soft as it is possible to 
handle it; then it should not be made rich ; a very 
little butter will suffice until after it is baked, and 


then the butter may be used abundantly for spread-— 


ing it. Have the berries crushed a little and well 
sugared, and use a hot knife to split it. All short- 
cakes are better eaten with cream, but this makes 
a rather rich dish of it. | 

Plenty of strawberry jam should form a part of 
every housekeeper’s winter stores, as it is not only 
valuable for lunches and teas, but, in combination 


with tapioca, it makes a very nice cold pudding 


eaten with sugar and cream. To make it, only 
fine fruit should be used ; and if made in the pro- 
portion of one pound of fruit and three-quarters of 
a pound (scant) of sugar, and cooked moderately 
thick, it will be found very nice. 


A MEANS OF PROTECTION. 


Pewee in city houses the drawn shades and 
closed blinds are telling that the summer exodus 
has begun. Every care is used to protect against the 
outside enemies, dust and robbers, but there is an 
indoor enemy whose presence can work far greater 
injury. Every fall there is more or less illness 
which the best physicians attribute to imperfect 
drainage, the poisoned air of houses into which 
sewer gas has been escaping for weeks, sometimes 
months. A practical sanitary engineer, in an arti- 
cle in the “* Popular Science Monthly,” says : 

“It is to be remembered that, when a system of 
house-drainage has been made satisfactory, it will 


not remain so unless it is properly used and looked 


after. Rust and grease will tend to obstruct the 
pipes, the tops. of lead bends will corrode, cloths 
and rubbish will be thrown into the fixtures, fresh- 
air inlets will become plugged by snow or mud, the 
open top of the soil-pipe may be closed by accu- 
mulated ice. One of the most frequent dangers 
arising from want of care is that which results from 
leaving the apparatus unused for several weeks or 
months, as when the family shuts up the house for 
the summer and goes to some health resort. Ina 
few weeks, sometimes in two weeks, the water in 
the traps so far evaporates that they are unsealed, 
and then follows a stream of air into the house, 
bearing with it micro-organisms which gradually 
settle in the layer of fine dust which gathers on 
floors, shelves, ledges over doors, gas-fixtures, ete. 
If, now, the family returns and occupies the house, 
using only the ordinary processes of sweeping, dust- 
ing, etc., which do not destroy the germs but merely 
scatter them about, there is serious danger of sick- 
ness. On leaving a house in this way, arrange- 
ments should be made to have every fixture in it 


flushed at least once a week (once in three days is 
better), and, if it be necessary to move into a house 
which has been for some time unoccupied, and 
where you are not sure that these precautions have 
been observed, then thorough cleansing with cloths 
wetted with disinfectant solutions should be em-_ 
ployed as a matter of ordinary prudence, and this 
should be applied to every exposed surface. 

“Tf the system of house-drainage is properly 


arranged, and the plans above referred to are at 


hand, its inspection is a simple matter, and should 


-be made at least once in three years. 


‘“ Finally, the art of plumbing is not to learned 
from books or magazine articles. A man may be 
M.D., D.D., or LL.D., and be densely ignorant 
about house-drainage, or as to whether that of his 
own house is in good condition or not. Every house- 
keeper ought to be familiar with the pipe plans for 


her own house, and know just how to turn the 


water off from any given riser; beyond that, the 
truest wisdom is to be aware of one’s own igno- 
rance, and to get skilled advice whenever advice is 
needed.” 
The wisdom of these suggestions none can doubt, 
and they are not impracticable, or hard to put in 
force. Certainly it is but simple protection of the 
family health to open and air the house, disinfect 
basins and pipes, before the family returns. One 
member, or a trusted servant, could open the house 
daily for a short time before the family return. 


FOR DULL MINUTES. 


Sper long many of us will be packing our 
trunks and hurrying away to the country. At 
first we will find so many new and delightful things 
to interest us that we will have no spare minutes 
for games. But after a time we will have wet days 
that seem long and evenings that seem long, and we 
will be glad of any suggestion that helps to pass 
dull time away. “The Home-Maker” suggests a 
game that will be new to most of us. It is called 
“Up and Out,” and was given as a Hallowe’en 
game: 

‘“* Names are written with a broad-pointed black 
pencil on slips of paper, these folded small, the 
written side inward, then inclosed in pellets of 
Indian meal dough, one in each. They should be 
about as large as a robin’s egg, but perfectly round. 
When all are ready, a certain number of balls con- 
taining men’s names, and a like number with 
women’s names, inclosed are dropped carefully — 
into a broad basin of water. In a minute they 
begin to rise, cracking as they come up, and must 
be fished out at once, two together, coupling those 
that rise nearest to one another. If the names thus 
disclosed are those of a man and a woman, a happy 
union is foretold ; if two men pop up, side by side, 
both will remain bachelors; if two women, they 
will die spinsters. Some arise blank and whole, 
and refuse to crack after they are up. The persons 
represented by these are thus adjudged to be unso- 
cial and sullen. If the names are written in ink, 
the water may blur them into illegibility.” 


PICKED UP. 


| | WANT to say a word about nervous children. 


Never scold or make fun of them. They suffer 
enough without your threats or sarcasm. Don’t — 
let them know you see their awkwardness when in 
company, nor their grimaces when alone. A case 
was reported by the Boston “ Globe,” of a boy ten 
years old who, on being vexed, and often without 
any apparent provocation,; will clench his hands 
and make the most frightful contortions of the 
muscles of his face and head, til] his poor mother 
fears he is idiotic. By no means. He is the 
brightest boy in his class at school, fond of reading 
and of natural history, but he is of a highly nervous 
temperament, and has not been taught to control 
the little wires, so to speak, on which he is strung. 
This is no single case. There are thousands of 
children who give way to their nerves in similar 
fashion. Never whip them, but talk to them about 
these curious little strings that should be made 
their servants, not their masters. A prominent 
physician in this city says the man or woman 
who whips a nervous child should for every 
blow given receive five, and is on a level with 
brutes that have no reason. It is our duty to en- 
courage and help them. Be patient with them. 
They are the making of our future successful men 
and women, for they will work hard at whatever 
they undertake. Brace up your own nerves first, 
poe then be indulgent toward the capers of your 
over-nervous children. 
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Our YouNc FOLKS. 


PINKIE HOLBROOK’S EXPERIMENT. 


By Heten T. CLARK. 


betta and Walton Center were parts of as 
pretty a village as ever nestled amid New 
England woods and waters. The large, airy, lawn- 
surrounded houses of Walton were occupied by the 
families of rich men who daily transacted business 
in Boston. Walton Center was the home of a fac- 
tory population mainly, and thereby hangs the fol- 
lowing sketch. | 

Between the dainty Walton girls—who played 
tennis a little, painted a little, dipped into music, 
did a little fancy-work, and drove out on pleasant 
mornings in crisp, stylish suits—and the quiet 
daughters of Walton Center, there was both a dis- 
tinction and a difference—outwardly. 

A brilliant woman once wrote a lecture on “Our 
Little Girls and Other People’s Little Girls.” I 
never heard the lecture, but do not doubt that, had 
the writer chosen, she could have obtained a few 
hints from the arrangement of the social strata at 
Walton and Walton Center. The aforesaid geologi- 


cal formations might have remained undisturbed for 


an indefinite time if a Walton girl had not one day 
taken it into her head to assist the silently working 
subterranean forces, and to institute a mild and 
gradual displacement. 

“There’s too much of ws, and not enough of the 
other set, girls,” said Pinkie Holbrook, lifting a choc- 
olate cream to her rosy mouth, and looking around 
at her companions with an air of conviction. Her 
real name was Violet, but she was so much more 
like a rose that people had fallen into the way of 
ealling her “ Pinkie.” 

“We have everything to ourselves—sociables, 
German class, down-town lunches when we go in to 
Jordan & Marsh’s, matinée parties, and everything. 
It’s all Winthrop and Dana and Essex and Hol- 
brook, and the Walton Center girls don’t count for 
anything. J don’t think it’s fair—to say nothing 
of the Golden Rule.” 

Olive Dana lifted her pale, high-bred face with 
an interrogation mark plainly expressed thereon. 

“Perhaps they wouldn’t enjoy the things that 
we do,” she suggested. | | 

“Of course they would, if they had the chance,” 
answered Pinkie, eagerly. ‘Girls are all alike. 
If you were poor, and had to do something for your 
living, don’t you suppose you would often be im- 
agining a Theodore Thomas concert, or a Monday 
German class, or an Academy Exhibition, or some- 
thing else that you couldn’t go to for want of time 
and money? And if the chance did come, like a 
fairy gift, don’t you suppose you would appreciate 
every minute of it, and be wishing it might last 
almost forever, even if you hadn’t been educated 
“quite up to the point of the opportunity in ques- 
tion? We ought to do something or have some- 
thing that those girls would enjoy, for they are all 
nice, even if they haven’t money.” 

Florence Essex helped herself to a marsh-mal- 
low, her rings sparkling as she did so. 

‘“‘ Pinkie,” said she, “ your theories are like this 
marsh-mallow—sweet but tough.” 

‘‘ But even the marsh-mallow loses its toughness 
in time. You may make fun of me, girls, and call 
it a craze, or whatever you like, but I, for one, mean 
to begin this very week and do something to bring 
those girls at the Center right into things !"’ 

“Tf you bring them from the center to the cir- 
cumference, to get them into the midst of ‘ things,’ 
you will have a geometrical paradox on your 
hands,” said Florence. | | 

“ You’re a paradox yourself, Florence, with your 
kind heart and your sarcastic speeches. But I 
know you will help, all thesame. Let us meet this 
day week and compare notes,” said Pinkie. 

Alice Winthrop gave her a quiet, understanding 
smile. She was a year or two older, and Pinkie’s 
idol. 

“You may depend on me for help, dear,” said 
Alice, in a low tone, and Pinkie gave her a rapt- 
urous little clasp around the waist. 

The four had come together by one of those 
pleasant “happenings” that make things twice as 
enjoyable, and Pinkie had brought out her newest 
box of candy for an impromptu “ picnic.” Olive 
Dana was crocheting a deep rose stripe for an 
afghan, but condescended to let the other girls drop 
an occasional * sweetie” into hermouth. Florence 
Essex was idly rocking, and Alice Winthrop was 
embroidering a monogram on a cambric handker- 


chief. Pinkie was doing arrasene work on one end 
of a felt table-scarf. 

“T have a plan already that will take in one 
girl,” said Pinkie. “We must work this thing 
gently, or the girls won’t know what to make of it. 
We mustn’t be too sudden, and we mustn’t show a 
shadow of patronage or condescension or—’’ 


“Or be like Mrs. Whitney’s ‘Sylvie Argenter’ 


when she told the coachman to ‘let the little girl 
out at the small brown house—the house without 
any piazza or bay-window, Michael!’ ” quoted Olive 
Dana, and the others laughed merrily, as they put 
on their wraps. 

Pinkie opened her campaign next morning. She 
was passing Mattie Darrow’s house, and heard her 
singing to a wheezy old melodeon, which was only 
an aggravation. Pinkie listened a few minutes, 
and then boldly knocked. Mattie came to the 
door, and flushed with surprise at sight of her unex- 
pected visitor. She was a tall, slender girl, with 
brown eyes, and light hair worn in a little smooth 
Pompadour roll. Her brown dress had several 
darns on the sleeves, but she wore a bit of “ tourist’s 
ruching ” in the neck, and her cuffs were spotless. 

“Excuse me for interrupting you, Mattie,” said 
Pinkie, “ but my music teacher is getting up a con- 
cert, and he asked me to try and find a good 
soprano who would be willing to help me in a duet. 
I thought—I hoped you might make it convenient 
to come over and practice with me Tuesdays and 
Fridays under Signor Fracasta’s directions.” 


Maitie colored to the roots of her light-brown hair. | 


“ Oh, you are too kind! I do love to sing, but 
I know so little. Come in, please.” 

She led the way to the old-fashioned parlor, 
where a slippery sofa and chairs and a square-based 
center-table kept the melodeon in countenance. 
The courtesy in the Darrow family was as old- 
fashioned as the furniture. After showing Pinkie 
to a seat, Mattie stepped immediately to the dining- 
room door and called softly, “ Mother,” and Mrs. 
Darrow laid down her mending-basket to come and 
give the caller her quiet, ladylike greeting. 

“Portiéres and Eastlake and decorative china 
are not everything,” thought Pinkie, as she noticed 
how free from dust the melodeon was, and how the 
lamp on the center-table shone. 

They spent a pleasant half-hour, and Pinkie left 
feeling very happy. She knew, and so did Mattie, 
that those rehearsals under Signor Fracasta’s 
direction would be as good as regular music-lessons 
to the girl who had to darn her dresses and practice 
with an asthmatic melodeon. “ And who knows 
what it may end in, with such a voice as Mattie’s, 
and such a dear, delightful enthusiast as Signor 
Fracasta?” said Pinkie to herself. She wanted to 
give a little skip on the sidewalk, but restrained 
herself with the thought: “ Sixteen last birthday. 
No, it wouldn’t do.” 

Of course she had obtained her mother’s consent 
to the music plan—given reluctantly, but given with 
a certain haughty “ noblesse oblige” air, after all. 
Pinkie inherited her democratic ideas from her 
father, but Mrs. Holbrook had been a West Walton 


Surriage, and the West Walton Surriages were to 


the other branches of the family name what a 
Crown Prince is to his less titled brothers and 
sisters. 

Alice Winthrop sent a note to Pinkie on Wed- 
nesday, asking her to stop on her way home from 
a painting lesson. 

“The dear! I just know she’s been experiment- 
ing, too. She promised to help,” said Pinkie, 
giving the note a soft little kiss as she dropped it 
into what she called her “ treasure-cave.”’ This was 
a fancy box which had once been given to her, filled 
with note-paper, by Alice, and in it she kept all 
Alice’s notes, small presents, pressed flowers, a 
photograph, samples of dresses, and other things 


that girls love to collect when they have an undy-— 


ing affection for one of their own sex. 

“Guess,” said Alice, archly, when Pinkie had 
run up to her room, and kissed her rapturously 
on both cheeks. . 

“German lessons? Tickets to Gerster? A 
week at the seashore ?”’ 

“Oh, what an extravagant guesser !” 

“Then what have you been doing, Alice ?” 

“IT have asked ten or twelve of the Walton 
Center girls to form an English literature class, 
and they are delighted with the idea. We shall 
meet around at the houses of the members.” 

“Oh, I want to come too,” said Pinkie. _ 

“Certamly. Perhaps Olive and Florence will 
join later. Bring as many as you can.” 

“‘ Within bounds ?” suggested Pinkie. 

to house-room, yes.” 


Then Pinkie told her plan of the singing lessons, 
the first of which had taken place the day before. 

“And, Alice, I shall coax the Signor to give 
Mattie a lovely solo, too. Her voice will make a 
sensation, with pro training. Good-by,” and 

At the end of the week the four girls met again 
in Pinkie’s dainty room. 

“ Well, girls,” said Olive Dana, after the singing 
lessons and the literature class had been commented 
upon, “I haven't accomplished much this week, but 
hope to do better another time. Father bought 
tickets for Henry Irving’s ‘ Shylock,’ and I intended 


to write and invite Edith Stacy to go with us. We 


pass her house going from the station to the street- 
ears. But when I went to Mrs. Green’s to see her 
about some plain sewing she is doing for man.ma, 
I found her daughter Bertha writing an abstract 
of ‘The Merchant of Venice’ in her ‘scribble 
book.’ She told me she had never seen the play, 
and then I invited her to go with us. She couldn’t 
have been more delighted if a gold mine had 
opened at her feet. She enjoyed every minute of 


'| it, and really looked very lady-like, though I have 


no doubt her hat and suit have been made over 

for the fifth time.” 3 
“Bravo, Olive! You have run the gauntlet of 

your city friends for the sake of giving a pleasure.” 

“‘How many pairs of opera-glasses were aimed 
at your box during the evening?” asked Florence. 

“T only looked at the stage, and at Ber- 
tha’s absorbed face,” was the answer. “If there 
pe been fifty opera-glasses, I should not have 

“And you find that Walton Center girls do 
‘enjoy the same things that we do,’ after all,” said 
Pinkie. “Now, Florence.” 

“T gave Effie Moore a little ride yesterday after- 
noon, and—and—told Ada Hart I would help her 
with German once a week. That’s all,” said Flor- 
ence, humbly. 

“TI don’t see but that we have brought a good 
many W. C.’s into ‘things,’ already,” said Olive. 

“ And it has all seemed to come about accident- 
ally,” said Pinkie; “which was the very thing we 
aimed to do.” | 

“What dark conspirators we are!” laughed | 
Alice. ‘ Metellus Cimber, Decius Brutus, and that 
lot were lambs and doves in comparison.” 

“Three cheers for the ‘Pinkie Holbrook Con- 
spiracy’!” exclaimed Olive, waving her handker- 
chief. 
“Three cheers for the girls who helped, and three 
cheers for the good times the W. C.’s are going to 
have,” said Pinkie. 


And week by week the “good times” came to 
the W. C.’s so quietly and unobtrusively that they 
never suspected the “power behind the throne.” 
But they unanimously agreed that the Walton Hill 
girls were a great deal more sociable than they had 
ever given them credit for being. — 

Pinkie and Alice went to Mattie Darrow’s birth- 
day party, and Alice played for Pinkie and Mattie to 
sing. Mr. Darrow had replaced the wheezy melo- 
deon by an Estey organ, on this his eldest-born’s _ 
seventeenth birthday. Signor Fracasta was giving | 
Mattie a course of vocal lessons at one-fourth his 

When the two girls from the “ Hill” went home | 
from the party (on foot, for reasons of their 
own), Pinkie said to her friend : 

“Tt has paid, hasn’t it, dear? 
spiracy,’ I mean.” 

“Yes,” said Alice, drawing the ends of her pink 
‘cloud ’ a little closer about her neck—“ all things 
considered, I think it has paid.” _ : 


The whole ‘ con- 


A COLLECTION OF SNAILS, AND HOW 
| TO MAKE IT. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


NE of the most interesting and pretty collec- 

tions that a young naturalist can gather is of the 

land and fresh-water shells of his neighborhood, to 

be. gradually increased by exchanging with conch- 
ologists in other localities. 

These little mollusks are lovers of warm, damp, 
and shady situations, and throughout the Eastern 
half of the United States, especially in the southern 
and central States, hundreds of beautiful and inter- 
esting varieties may be found among the leaves 
and decaying woed of gardens, pastures, and 
forests, or in the ponds and streams. : 

The young collector will soon discover that sev 
eral broad divisions may be made among his treas- 
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ures according to their outward shape, and will 
notice, at the same time, that each of these classes 
has its own place of living. Thus he will find a 
great number of kinds flatly coiled, like the com- 
mon garden snail, which belong to the woods, pas- 
tures, and gardens. In very wet spots he will 
notice a set of fragile, open-whorled ones, of which 
the Succinea is a type; in running water the 


stout, heavy, cone-shaped species of Melantho and 


Melania; and in still water a lighter class, in large 
numbers, which he may call pond-snails, or peri- 
winkles, until he learns their separate names— 
principally Limnea and Physa. Then, in wet 
ground, he will find some shells, too small to be 
examined except through a magnifying glass, which 
are shaped like the chrysalis of a tiny moth, and are 
therefore called Pupa ; a number of bivalves, like 
miniature clams, none of which are large enough to 
cover a five-cent silver piece ; and, in quiet water, 
a shell so flatly coiled that it is named Planorbis, 
and would hardly be mistaken for a land-snail 
even by a beginner. 

When I add that there are hundreds of species 
in some of these general divisions, you will see 
that there is plenty of room for variety in your 
cabinet ; and as some of the species are very rare 
everywhere, while others are unknown in a large 
part of the country, although abundant in certain 
limited districts, you will see that there is a good 
chance, by diligence in hunting and exchanging, to 
get into your cabinet a great many varieties which 
your neighbors may not possess—and that is a 
large part of the fun in making a collection. 

Hunting land and fresh-water shells is an easy and 
pleasant occupation, taking one into the fields and 
woods, along meadow-streams, and by the lake shore. 
_ These little animals inhabit almost every kind of 
situation, and [ have found them all the way from 
the hot, slimy mangrove-swamps of Florida clear 
up to the very edge of the glaciers and the perpet- 
ual snow of the Rocky Mountains. A region 
which is underlaid with limestone is most favorable 
for them, because they require much lime in their 
food to build up and keep in repair the shells which 
cover their backs, and which in some species are 
thick and heavy. Hence no part of the country 
will furnish so many varieties and so plentiful a 
harvest as the valleys of West Virginia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Alabama, where limestone abounds, 
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From “Friends Worth Knowing.” 


and where the warm climate and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion is favorable to these little creatures. 


The collector should carry in a basket or haver-’ 


sack a number of small tin or wooden boxes, and 
‘a few vials. Some of the boxes should contain 
cotton or tow to keep any very fragile or empty 
shells from breaking by rattling around, and the 
others you can pack with grass or moss as you 
need them. A small, wide-mouthed bottle filled 
with diluted alcohol should be used to hold slugs. 
If you are after pond-snails, a wire scoop-net, or an 
old dipper with holes in the bottom, will be useful ; 
you can cut a long handle for it in the nearest 
thicket. Now, where will you search ? : 
“More or less dependent on moisture,” I 
wrote in my “Friends Worth Knowing ” (a book 
where you may find much more about this matter, 
with excellent pictures, than I can say here), “ the 


young snails seek out their habitual solitary re- | 


treats, and must be looked for under leaves, logs, 
and loose stones in the woods and pastures; at the 
roots of fern-tufts, lurking in the moss beside 


11 The snail out of his house; 2, double row of teeth: 
3, teeth highly magnified; 4, teeth—-side view; 5, ja 


6, showing the tongue, the surface covered with rows of 
teeth : 7, mouth. ; 


From Friends Worth Knowing.’’—Copyright, 1880, by Harper & Broa, 


mountain brooklets; hiding in the crevices of 
rocky banks and old walls, crawling over the mud 
at the edge of swampy pools, creeping in and out 
of the crannies of bark on aged trees, or clinging 
to the under side of the leaves. Some forms are so 
minute that they would not hide the letter o in 
this print, yet you will svon come to perceive them 
amid the grains of mud adhering to the lower 
side of a soaked chip. 

‘‘ For fresh-water species various resorts are to be 
searched. Go to the torrents with rocky bottoms 
for the paludinas and periwinkles ; to quiet brooks 
for physas and coil-shells ; for limneas to the reek- 
ing swamps and stagnant pools in the wet ooze. 
. . - But some of the fresh-water mollusks remain 
most of the time at the bottom, coming to the sur- 
face only to breathe now and then, and to get their 
shells it is necessary to use a sieve-bottomed dip- 
per or some sort of dredge. When the water 
becomes low, they bury themselves in the mud ; it 
is therefore always profitable, late in the summer, 
to rake out the bottom of mud-holes where the 
water has entirely disappeared. Another plan is 
gently to pull up water-weeds by the roots, and 
cleanse them in a basin of water. You will thus 
secure many very small species.” 

Having had all the enjoyment of an afternoon 
spent in searching these pleasant places, and having 
got your treasures home, how will you care for 
them? A scientific collector and student will pre- 
serve some of the whole animals of each species in 
spirits ; but the young collector, after noting the 
shape and colors and anything else he can about 
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(For description see foot-note. |) 


the living animals, must remove it from the shell 


in order to keep 

the latter pure. 
To do this it 
is necessary to 

a plunge all the 
shells to be 
cleaned into 
boiling water. 
The result is not 
only instant, and 
practically a 
painless, death 
to the creatures, 
but a sudden 
shrinking off 
their bodies, so 
that when the 
water has been 
poured off it is 
easy, with a lit- 
tle steel hook or 
a bent pin, to drag the dead animal from each shell. 


N 
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| This should be done completely and with great 


care, so as not to injure the fragile shells. Having 
rinsed them, the shells are now ready to be classi- 
fied, labeled with name and place of finding, and 
laid away in small trays in the proper drawer of 
your cabinet. 

To study these interesting little animals, watch 
them carefully alive. 
out-of-doors, but you can keep them in a little aqua- 
rium or a fernery at home, and so get well acquainted 
with all their ways. You will learn that they are 
afraid of cold and drought, and that all the snails 
proper can be drowned—even the physas and lim- 
neas that spend the most of their time in the water— 
which shows that they need air to breathe; and a 
little study will enable you to discover how the 
pond-snails take a supply of air down with them to 
last while they stay under water. 

The food of snails you will learn by watching 
them. We have none in this conntry that do dam- 
age in the gardens, as do some European species ; 
but several foreign species have been naturalized 
near our seaports. If you consult W. G. Binney’s 
illustrated book on “ American Land Shells,”’ which 
is published by the Smithsonian Institution, and is 


You can not only do this 


to be found in every large library, or the little book 
referred to a few paragraphs back, which is pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers in New York, you 
can learn of the extraordinary gnawing apparatus 
by which their eating is done, and other particulars 
in respect to their structure, egg-laying, winter rest, 
ete. 
The shells themselves are often very beautiful 
and interesting. A magnifying glass shows ele- - 
gant sculpturing and the presence of ornaments 
almost invisible to the unaided eye. Mr. Binney’s 
book will enable you to give the right names to, and 
learn the classification of, your treasures; and will 
show you that it is not only by shape and other 
general characteristics and habits, but also by some 
of the minute and pretty differences disclosed by 
your microscope, that the various genera and species 
are distinguished. As you grow expert in de- 
tecting these diversities, and begin to understand 
their meaning, your delight in the study will in- 
crease, and your love of nature grow. 


TWO YOUNG STUDENTS. 


f Bon came to make a morning call. It was 
evident that it was a new way of using time, 
and there is scarcely any doubt in my mind that if 
you should ask them they would tell you they did 
not care to call every morning in the week. Hats, 
hands, and feet were greatly in the way, and seemed 
to take up a good deal of time and attention. Tony 
and Hans were intimate friends, and seemed to 
give each other courage to do things that required 
extra physical or mental exertion. Tony is a daily 
visitor at The Christian Union office, delivering the 
New York “ Evening Post” with marked regular- 
ity. His whistle on the stairs and his bright, 
happy face are the occasion always of welcoming 
smiles on every face in the office. ‘Tony was born 
in Italy, but came here when he was a baby. He 
is twelve years old,and has been selling papers for - 
three years. Hans was born in Germany, and is 
now about fourteen years old. He is very quiet, 
has a face that expresses but little emotion, while 
Tony’s face is never two moments alike. Fun, 
anger, surprise—every emotion is photographed on — 
his face as he feels it. Two boys could not be 
more unlike, yet they are, and have been for years, 
good friends. 

Perhaps some of you will be as much surprised 
as I was to hear that all newsboys are ‘not mer- 
chants—that is, that they do not all buy and sell 
on their own account; yet such isa fact. Tony 
and Hans are employed by the week, and each- 
receives three dollars per week. They go to the 
place where they receive papers in time to begin 
delivery at 6:30 each morning, and work till 11:30. 
They go again at three o’clock each afternoon, and 
work until seven o’clock. ‘Tony says, “So, you see, 
we have four hours for play.” The hours of work 
make it impossible for these boys to go to either 
day or night school, and they have teachers at 
home. Hans has a teacher from one o'clock until 
half-past two, and this teacher receives one dollar 
and a half per month from Hans’s mother. ‘Tony’s 
teacher comes at seven-thirty each evening to his 
home, where five other boys come, and they study 
until nine o’clock. Each boy pays one dollar and 
twenty cents per month. Tony’s teacher makes 
brooms all day, but Hans’s teacher does nothing 
but teach. They each study arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, reading, and spelling, but all studying is done 
in their native languages, Tony studying in Italian 
and Hans in German. They are learning nothing 
of this country except what they learn on the 
streets and from newspapers, but each boy seemed 
to have a deep love and considerable knowledge of 
his native country. They expected to visit it, but 
never to make it their home. - 

The newsboys we read of in stories either have 
no homes or live in garrets with people who are 
brutal, paying nearlv all their wages for very un- 
comfortable quarters ; the more fortunate ones live 
in the lodging-houses. These two boys live with their 
fathers and mothers, and, while their clothing was 
ragged and not overclean, there seemed to be no 
reason why they were not well clothed, for the in- 
come of the family, for people who lived so cheaply, 
is large. 

The following list shows the income of Hans’s 
family : 
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Hans’s mother earns money cooking for wed: 

dings among her country people, and is always paid 
$15 for each wedding. You sce this a large income 
for people who do not care for space, light, or cleanli- 
ness, whose clothes and food are of the cheapest. 
Hans’s father is rarely idle, and the other members 
of the family have been employed for years in the 
same place. 
. Tony’s father is a blacksmith, and each member 
of Tony’s family earns money but the mother. 
Tony raised his head, and a look of most beautiful 
love came into his eyes, as he said, “I wouldn't 
leave my mother work ;” which meant he would not 
let his mother work, he would work for her. Tony’s 
family income is: 


Yet if you should see these two boys, they are 
so ragged that you would think of the text, “ Let 
him who hath two coats give to him who hath 
none.” In actual fact, these boys belong to wealthy 
families ; for it is not income which makes wealth, 
but the difference between income and expenses. 
Many people are poor on large incomes, for their 
necessary expenses are so near the amount of their 
incomes that they must be careful in their use of 
every cent. These boys’ families choose to live in 
the cheapest tenements, and spend the smallest 
amounts in food and clothes. They have no church 
expenses, never buy books, and when sick go to the 
hospital or consult a physician at a dispensary. 

One must be very cautious and wise to know, in 
a great city, who needs assistance and who does not. 

I wondered if these boys had any idea of what 
they would be when they were too big to sell papers. 
So the following conversation took place: 

“What are you going to be when you become a 
man, Hans ?”’ 

Hans—* A doctor.” 


“Why?” 
Hans—“1I don’t know. I’d rather be Presi- 
dent.” 


“Well, poorer boys have become Presidents. 
What would you do?” 

Hans—* Make everybody rich.” 

“ How would you do that? Would you take it 
from the rich and give it to the poor ?” 

Hans (indignantly)—“ Naw! I'd even things 
up. I’d make everything cheap.” 

“ What will you be, ‘Tony °” 

Tony (decidedly)—“ A plumber. They makes 
a lot of money. My father wants me to go ina 
foundry, but I won’t. I don’t want ter be President; 
‘taint no good.” 

The manner in which Tony settled his hat on 

his head convinced me that he had witnessed 
the Centennial procession, and had objected to 
the labor of removing a hat in acknowledging the 
cheers of the people. It revolutionized my ideas 
of newsboys’ lives to meet these two. Not all are 
homeless or loveless; not all need charity. Their 
rags and dirt are, many times, mere habits of 
choice; they know no other life. Hundreds of 
these little fellows do need-all that is done for 
them; but we must learn to discriminate, to think 
of them as individuals, not as a class. We must 
remember there are many Tonys and Hanses among 
them. 

Hans and Tony went away with shining faces, 
one carrying a copy of “ Harper’s Young People,” 
the other a “St. Nicholas.” They had never seen 
these magazines before. 


ONE GIRL’S SERVICE. 

N New York, a few years ago, a gentleman died 

leaving a large family of children, the oldest a 
girl about seventeen years old. The father kept a 
small real estate office up-town, and left very little 
besides to his family. This young girl knew the 
family must be supported, and, having assisted her 
father in his business, went quietly into the office 
and carried the business on. She not only carried 
it on, but built up a larger business. Last week she 
accomplished one of the largest real estate transac- 
tions of the year, disposing of a large estate at pri- 
vate sale that was about to be sold at auction. Real 
estate men were so pleased by her pluck and energy 
that her name was proposed as a member of the 
Real Estate Exchange. 

She has opened another business to women. 
Without aiming at anything remarkable, simply by 
putting her hand out to grasp the first opportunity, 
she is laying the foundation for a comfortable 
future for herself and family. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE RESURRECTION.’ 
By THE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE resurrection of Jesus Christ is the best- 
attested fact of history. All explanations, 
except the simple and natural one that he rose 
from the dead and ascended into heaven, dissolve, 
one after the other, in the clear light of calm, co- 
gent, impartial examination. One after the other 
they have offered themselves, been tested, been 
cast away as worthless: the theory of deliberate 
imposture, that the disciples hid the body and in- 
vented the fiction of a resurrection; the theory of 
suspended animation, that Jesus did not die, but 
was resuscitated after he was taken from the cross ; 
the theory of spiritual hallucination, that the ea- 
gerly expectant disciples created out of their hopes 
the substantial vision of a risen Lord; the theory 
of a myth, that little by little the spiritual confi- 
dence of the more exalted natures in the immortal 
influence of their Master was perverted in grosser 
minds into a belief in a material resurrection ; these 
theories have been successively propounded by un- 
belief, and successively rejected by unbelief itself. 
There is not one of them that can be called a living 
opinion to-day. There are but two: one that of the 
reverent skepticism which declares a resurrection 
impossible, but frankly confesses itself unable to 
account for the marvelous history that has pro- 


ceeded from the tomb of a dead Christ; and that 


of Christian faith, which believes that Christ “ was 
crucified, dead and buried, he descended into Hades, 
the third day he rose from the dead, he ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God 
the Father ; from thence he shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead.” This faith has won its 
victory through centuries of battle, over active op- 
position or inert doubt. It won the belief of the 
disciples in spite of their settled and hopeless de- 
spair. It won the assent of Jesus, revolutionizing 
the fundamental conception both of the Messiah 
and his kingdom. It won the assent of Greek 
and Roman, in spite of a sneering materialistic in- 
fidelity more callous than any skepticism of modern 
times. It created a church; gave to the world a 
new day of sacred rest; inspired humanity with a 
new worship ; changed the very features of its civili- 
zation. ‘The world’s birth dates from the day of 
Christ’s resurrection. This battle has been fought; 
it is a waste of time to fight it over again. From 
needless arguments to prove the reality of the 
summer solstice, the best evidence of which is the 
summer warmth and life about us, I turn to con- 
sider some of the lessons which this central fact of 
history teaches. 

1. After the tomb comes the resurrection. Weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning. The first lesson is a lesson of experience 
in the very fact itself. He is not here; he is risen. 
Who can conceive the utter desolation of the dis- 
ciples when they took the body of their Lord from 
the cross and laid it in the tomb; felt the heart 
and knew that its last pulsation had gone; leaned 
over the face and realized that the last warm breath 
had been breathed ; saw the eyes glassy in death, 
and the lips dumb with death’s silencing? Who 
can conceive the delirium of joy as gradually the 
truth dawned upon them that he was risen from 
the dead? A truth broken gently, lest a too great 
surprise should be disastrous: hinted at first in the 
stone rolled from the grave; then in the empty 
tomb; then in the orderly arrangement of the 
grave-clothes ; then declared by shining angel mes- 
sengers; then by Christ himself, but by Christ 
disguised—as the gardener, as the stranger chanc- 
ing to meet disciples on the road, as a fisherman 
upon the beach; at last with all disguise thrown 
off and with the wounded hands and feet exhibited 
in demonstration of his personality. This lesson 
of experience cannot be put into words. It is the 
joy of the morning after the night, of the spring 
after the winter, of life after death. 

2. When the disciples had recovered from the 
shock of surprise, there came next, gradually 
dawning upon them, the new demonstration which 
the resurrection affords of the power of Chris- 
tianity, and the new interpretation of what Chris- 
tianity means. If the reader will turn over the 
pages of the Book of Acts, he will see that in the 
earlier sermons of the Apostles little or no mention 
is made of the sacrificial character of Christ's suf- 


1Tnternational Sunday-School Lesson for June 23, 1889. 
Mark xvi., 1-13. 


ferings and death. The atonement is scarcely 
mentioned. Little is said either of Christ as a 
teacher or Christ as an example. These are the 
aspects of his life which fill our modern thought ; 
but they lay all in the background at first, and the 
prominent truth was the truth of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion: “ Whom God -raised up, having loosed the 
pangs of death ;” “ Whom God raised from the 
dead, whereof we are witnesses;’ “Him God: 
raised up the third day, and gave him to be mani- 
fest, not to all the people, but unto witnesses that 
were chosen before of God, even to us;” “ But 
God raised him from the dead, and he was seen 
fer many days of them that came up with him from 


Galilee to Jerusalem ;” “ Whereof he hath given 


assurance unto all men in that he hath raised him 
from the dead.” ‘This is the burden of the early 
Apostolic teaching ; partly because they were so 
full of the glad tidings that they could not keep 
still for very joy ; partly because this was the very 
foundation of their faith in Christianity—namely, 
that Christ, its Founder and Giver, had risen from 
the dead. 

If Christianity is, as many men seem to imagine 
it to be, a system of ethics, a new and better prom- 
ulgation of Thou shalt and Thou shalt not; if 
Calvary is only a new Mount Sinai, from which 
issues a purer law, enforced not by penalty but by 
love, then there was no need of authentication. 
The resurrection would then be a mere spectacular 
incident. Belief in it would be of secondary mo- 
ment; almost of none at all. For the final sanec- 
tion of moral law always is, and always must be, — 
in the conscience. No “Thou shalt’ uttered from 
without the soul can reverse the “Thou shalt ” 
uttered within. But if Christianity is a promise, 
not a law; if Jesus Christ came to bestow, not to 
command, to offer pardon and peace to the sin- 
burdened, to take away remorse and fear, to give 
assurance of newness of life here and hereafter; if 
he rightly interpreted his own mission when he 
said, ‘‘I am come that they may have life, and may 
have it abundantly,” some authentication is needed ; 
some witness of his right to speak in God’s name 
and promise with God’s authority. That authenti- 
cation, that witness, the resurrection affords. The 


Son of a carpenter might say with authority, for 


every auditor’s conscience sanctions the command, 
“Do ye unto others as you would have others do 
unto you;” but only a Son of God, whose divine | 
authority was attested by some event as significant 
as the resurrection, could say, “I say unto thee, 
thy sins are forgiven thee.” | 

3. Gradually grew out of the disciples’ joyful 
realization of Christ’s resurrection a joyful realiza- 
tion of immortality with him. I enter into no dis- 
puted domain, I hazard no intelligent contradiction, 
in saying that prior to Christ’s resurrection there 
was nowhere in the world any vitalizing faith in 
immortality. Pagan philosophers agreed philosoph- 
ically in its possibility or probability, as pagan 
philosophers do now; but it afforded as little com- 
fort to Cicero as to John Stuart Mill, as little in- 
spiration to Seneca as to Professor Clifford. Hope 
of immortality never painted a rainbow of promise 
on pagan tears. It never engraved a motto of hope 
on a pagan tombstone. There are isolated verses 
in the Old Testament which indicate that occa- 
sional prophets of Israel, in moments of supreme 
inspiration, experienced a momentary hope re- 
specting the future; but these isolated utterances 
are like gleams of sunshine breaking through a 
tempestuous sky, while the wind still sweeps 
through the skeleton, and the rain still falls in 
dreary torrents. There is not a patch of blue sky 
—no, not even in the Psalms of sanguine David or 
the visions of inspired Isaiah. Christ’s resurrec- 
tion brought life and immortality to light. It con- 
verted the fabric of a dream into a historic real- 
ity; it transformed a despairing hope into a calm 
assurance. To the believer in Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, immortality is no longer a hope. He looks in 
through the open door and sees the world of light 
beyond. Once every voyager on the unknown sea 
was a Columbus, setting sail for he knew not what. 
Now every Christian voyager is an emigrant start- 
ing out for an El Dorado; knowing that it exists, 
only not knowing what wealth of possibilities it 
contains. “For now is Christ risen, and become 
the first-fruits of them that slept.” 

4, Still more gradually there grew up in the 
disciples’ minds a new and higher conception of 
the ministry of Christ and the end of his coming. 
The crucifixion had crucified their hopes; with 
his resurrection arose a new and diviner hope 
within their hearts. The old crude notion of an — 
earthly kingdom, a Jewish king, a Jerusalem mis- 
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tress of the world in the throne and seat of Rome, 
gave place to a purer and more spiritual faith in a 
kingdom without metes or bounds, a king invisible 
but ever living and ever present, and a new Jeru- 
salem let down from heaven. Of this conception, 
Paul, the apostle of divine mysticism, is the great 
expounder. The disciples have not yet risen to his 
height, they breathe not yet his atmosphere. The 
church is yet to their common conception a visible 
organization, with creeds and rules and laws and 
ritual ; Christ is yet to their conception a Crucified 
One who lived and died eighteen centuries ago, or 
a Coming One to appear again in centuries yet to 
come. Resurrection is still to them the upstanding 
of the body from the grave in which it has lain 
down to rest. They know not yet—or, if they 
vaguely conceive the truth, they know not how to 
phrase and formulate it even to themselves—that 
the Church of Christ is the universal brotherhood of 
all who love him and follow reverently his footsteps, 
in measurable imitation of his courage, patience, 


self-denial, love ; that Christ is risen, and is a living 


Presence in the household of his disciples ; more a 
presence in his invisible church to-day than he ever 
was in the synagogues of Palestine, or even the 
upper chamber of Jerusalem; and that the resur- 
rection of his body is a parable of a diviner resur- 
rection, the uprising of the spirit when he has 


made it to live in him, endowed with a new being, . 


and already, here and now, in fellowship with the 
Father and his Son Jesus Christ, entering into life 
eternal. | 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
| JESUS RISEN. 
By Emity Huntineton MILLER. 


MONG the friends of Jesus who loved him 
most tenderly were many women, and some of 
their names are mentioned in the Bible. First, of 
course, was Mary, his mother, and there were two 
other Marys: the mother of James, and a Mary 
who was called Magdalene, because she lived in the 
little town of Magdala. ‘Then there was Joanna, 
and Susanna, and many others, who used to minister 
to Jesus when he went about from city to city, 
supplying his needs and caring for him. They 
stood weeping and watching when Jesus was cruci- 
fied ; some of them saw him wrapped in fine linen 
and laid in the tomb in Joseph’s garden—a tomb 
cut out of the rock, and closed with a great stone 
in place of a door. Then they went away home, 
for the Jewish Sabbath was just beginning, and 
they could not do anything until the Sabbath was 
over. They never dreamed of seeing their dear 
Lord alive again; they thought all was over, and 
the only thing they could do was to honor him by 
embalming his precious body with sweet spices, 
that it might not so quickly decay and turn again 
to dust. They could not wait for sunrise, but as 
soon as it began to grow light, toward the dawning 
of the day, they took their spices and ointments and 
started on their way. There were three of them 
—Mary the mother of James, Mary Magdalene, 
nd Salome, the woman who had once asked Jesus 
to let her two sons sit, one on his right hand and 
the other on his left, in his kingdom. As they 
went they talked among themselves about that great 
stone that closed up the chamber in the rock. 
There was room enough for several people to go 


into the chamber, but they did not see how they . 


could get that stone out of the way. They said, 
“Who shall roll us away the stone from the door 
of the sepulcher?” But still they went on, and 
when they came near they saw that the stone was 
rolled away. They were not at all afraid, only 
glad, and they hastened on and went into the 
sepulcher, probably thinking that James or John 
or Peter had come there beforethem. When they 
entered, instead of the dead body wrapped in 
linen, they saw only a young man sitting on one 
side, clothed in a long white garment, and they 
were afraid. ‘The angel bade them not be afraid, 
for Jesus, whom they were seeking, was risen. He 
bade them look at the place where he had lain, and 
see that it was empty, and then go and tell the 
disciples, and especially Peter, that Jesus would 
meet them in ilee, as he had promised. The 
women were so frightened and astonished that 
they fled away trembling, without stopping to tell 
anybody what they had seen. They ran to the 
house where the disciples were, and Mary Magdalene 
said to Peter and John: “ They have taken away 
the Lord out of the sepulcher, and we know not 


where they have laid him.” Peter did not wait to. 


hear any more; he and John ran to the sepulcher, 
but John was the swiftest runner, and got there 


first. While he was looking in, Peter came up; 
he went directly in, and then John followed him. 
They saw it was as Mary had said; the Lord was 
gone. There, lying by themselves, were the linen 
clothes in which he had been wrapped ; and they 
went away wondering. But Mary could not go. 
She stood weeping by the door of the sepulcher, 
and by and by she stooped and looked in, to see if 
it could really be true that Jesus was gone. This 
time, instead of the one angel, she saw two, one at 
the head and the other at the feet, where the body 
of Jesus had lain. They said, “ Woman, why 
weepest thou?” Mary answered, “ Because they 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid him.” Then she turned about and 
saw some one standing near her who she supposed 
was the gardener, and he also asked her, “ Woman, 
why weepest thou?” Mary thought the gardener 
would surely know where they had taken the body 
of Jesus, and she began to beg him to tell her. 
Suddenly Jesus called her by her own name, and 
when he said “ Mary!” her eyes were opened, and 
she knew that this was indeed her dear Lord alive 
from the dead. Now Jesus himself sent her to go 


and tell his disciples that he had risen, and Mary | 


came to them, as they mourned and wept, with her 
wonderful story, not that the angels had told her 
Jesus was risen, but that she herself had seen him, 
heard his voice, and talked with him. Do you 
think they left off weeping, and hastened to Galilee 
to meet him? No, they did not believe Mary ; 
they thought she had only seen a vision ; and when, 
afterward, two other disciples came and told them 
how Jesus had appeared to them as they went into 
the country, and walked with them, still they did 
not believe. Only those who really saw Jesus 
could believe that he was alive; but by and by they 
all had a chance to see him, and to understand 
that, as Christ had risen from the dead, so all who 
loved him should also rise. 


_GOD’S OBSCURE WORKERS. 
By THE Rev. Jay N. Tart. 


‘* These twelve Jesus sent forth.’’—Matt. x., 4. 


WELVE inspired workers “ sent forth,” and 
we exclaim, “ How strange that we can learn so 
little about them or their work!” Sent forth where 
and to what? Most of them go out upon their 
mission and into oblivion. Subsequently Jesus 
appointed seventy more, and what of them? 
Twelve men sent forth to change the face of human 
society! Twelve men to dethrone kings and poten- 
tates, subdue the earth, turn it upside down, and 
set up a new spiritual kingdom, and yet the record 
of their doings and sayings can be put into a man’s 
vest pocket, and leave room for a card-case, lead 
pencil, and penholder. Indeed, if it were not for 
what the beloved physician has said in the Book of 
Acts, we would be saying, Were there not twelve 
sent, but where are the nine? In fact, twelve does 
not cover the number, for there were fourteen. 
Matthias and Paul were also sent forth. We 
really know most of these men for what was 
chiefly minus quality in them. For example, what 
about Philip before and after he baptized the 
eunuch? He comes out on the stage long enough 
to examine the contents of a boy’s lunch-basket, 
and evince his lack of faith in Christ’s power to 
feed a multitude with a few loaves and fishes, and 
later to demand that Jesus shall show him God, 
saying that would suffice him. 

Judas—not Iscariot, who it is thought was Lebbeus 
—is merely conspicuous for being puzzled to know 
how God can manifest himself to a believer, how 
the experience of the Christian can differ, in this 
respect, from that of the unsaved. This is all we 
know of him except that he was once chosen as a 
delegate to a religious convention that assembled 
in Antioch. Even James and John, the sons of 
Zebedee and of thunder, were conspicuous for what 
they would like to be. Their mother Salome was 
afraid that they would be too obscure, and, no 
doubt with their co-operation and suggestion, she 
asks Jesus to make them premiers in his kingdom. 
They show what kind of premiers they would make 
by their wish to call down fire from heaven on the 
Samaritans. ~~ rtunately for them and for us, they 
were thoroughly converted after that, and John 
preached many a sermon and wrote two books and 
three epistles. Simon the Canaanite, called Zelotes 
or the Zealot, was a radical. He belonged to the 
communistic class of his day. He was the follower 
of a certain Judas, who was a sort of a Herr Most 
of the present day. The character of Simon is very 
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opposite to that of Matthew. “Matthew ” meant 
a tax gatherer, and “Simon” meant a tax hater. 


He was one of those hot-headed men, vigorous and 


earnest, and we would expect to hear a great deal 
about him, but he is not once mentioned outside 
the list of the apostles. 

We are positively told that one of the Jameses 


_was a brother of our Lord, and whoever will 


observe the silence of the Scripture as to his record, 
and then believe that the Bible is merely a human 
production, composed by enthusiasts or impostors— 
such a man (well, I will be very mild) must possess 
less than the average sagacity of the human. My 


brethren, there is scarcely a better argument for 


the divinity of the Scriptures than that which is 
furnished by their silence. The very obscurity of 
Matthew in the Gospel of Matthew is a demon- 
stration that Matthew and God wrote that first 
Gospel. 

One of the very first discipies was Andrew. 
When John the Baptist pointed to Jesus, saying, 
“‘ Behold the Lamb of God,” Andrew, with a friend, 
followed Jesus. Having made the Lord’s acquaint- 
ance, his unselfish and devout nature immediately 
sent him after Peter. Possessed of such zeal and 
love, we would expect to find a volume respecting 
him, but how great is our disappointment! About 
the only reference we have to him is as to his 
politeness. He fills the rdle of a gentleman among 
the disciples—the apostle of good manners. We 


think of him as saying to Jesus, “ Allow me to 


present my brother Simon.” He was one of those 
affable men, always looking about for the pleasure 
and comfort of somebody else—and, brethren, there 
is a good deal of Christianity in that. We read of 
his inviting Jesus and some of the disciples home 
with him to dinner after church. When those 
gentlemanly Greeks wanted an introduction to 
Jesus, they found Philip, but Philip did not take 
them to the Master. No, he knows Andrew is the 
man to oversee this matter, and so we read in 
John xii., 22, that “Philip cometh and telleth 
Andrew, and again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus.” 
You will remember that it was Andrew that told 
Jesus of the lad with the five loaves and two fishes. 

We remember Nathaniel, otherwise called Barthol- 
omew, as one whom Jesus called the true Israelite, 
the guileless man, and we surely would not look for 
obscurity in his life, for he was possessed of so noble 
a character as to render his public career most 
marked ; but here, too, we are met with obscurity. 
He is scarcely mentioned at all after his ordination, 
and when he is, it is in the most incidental manner. 
God’s obscure workers! What a host are they ! 

Of Judas, the publicity is far more than the 
average, and this may be due to astonishment of 


the writers that he could be so great a traitor, and 


possibly as a warning to the rest. 

We are considering the first apostolate, or, if you 
choose, the first duly organized class in practical 
theology, this morning. After three years of the 
wisest training under the very eye of the Great 


Teacher, they were sent out, clothed with all the 


marvelous prerogatives and powers of their posi- 
tion, and yet, with few exceptions, the divine record 
is almost silent concerning them after their appoint- 
ment. I am directing your attention especially to 
this strange silence. Is there not a lesson in it for 
us? Perhaps more than one. I grant you that 
there is much in connection with this school that 
possesses the liveliest interest. The principal of 
the school, and the only professor in it, was the 
man that spoke as never man spake. The similar- 
ity of their names—several of them alike—and the 
lowly position from which they were called, all this 
is significant. There is a sermon in the remem- 
brance of their nationality. The world was very 
large at the time of Christ, and it is yet. Jesus 
There were pious people in the East, in 
Greece and Egypt. Palestine had its Samaria, 
Judea, and Galilee. But Christ ignored almost the 
entire world, and chose his disciples, all except 
one, out of a little province, smaller than some of 
our counties, called Galilee. It reminds us of 
that scene on the plains of Bethlehem on the night 
of the nativity. Those mighty angels passed by 
the crowned heads and rulers, ignored the nobility, 
and winged their way to some menial shepherds, 
‘“‘who were watching their flocks by night.” 

This same singularity of choice appears in-God’s 
entire economy. He chooses obscure men for his 
instruments. When God wanted a mighty leader 
to deliver the Jews from the Egyptians, he chose a 
shepherd of Midian who was born of an obscure 
family of Levi. And even Moses was not fit for 
the work so long as he was considered as a prince 
and a son of Pharaoh’s daughter—no, it could not 
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be. Jesus himself was born of a lowly virgin. But, 
returning to our thought, eleven of the disciples, I 
say, were from Galilee—Galilean Jews. Judas 
Iscariot was from Judea, and he is the only man 
that turned traitor and coward. Dr. Bruce thinks 
that Jesus shows his statesmanship and sagacity by 
this choice. Galilee lay nearest to the Gentile 
nations. It was right on the route between Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Jerusalem. Travelers from the 
north and east en route for Egypt passed through 
there. The result would be that those people would 
be the least bigoted of all. I met a little girl on 
the corner the other day, and she said to me, “ Do 
you know where my brother is?” “Who is your 
brother ?” “Harry.” Her world was small. She 
knew it all, and she thought I did. To live in a 
small world is a great disqualification. This com- 
ing in contact with a broad world broadens a man’s 
mind, and Jesus Christ believed that as well as 
anybody, so he took Galileans for good, broad 
minds. One thing more about these Galileans: 
they were noted for their courage. Josephus says 
that the Galileans did not know fear. Courage 
was one of their personal traits. Christ knew what 
was before his church, and he knew that, added to 
their faith, his apostles must have courage, manli- 
ness, indomitable pluck. 

Here also is a lesson for us. These jellyfish, 
backboneless Christians, these play-second-fiddle-to- 
chance Christians, were not good enough timber for 
the early apostolate, and don’t amount to much 
now. It is noteworthy that these twelve were sent 
forth to do this work soon after Jesus had pointed 
to the plenteous harvests and the few laborers, 
and set the disciples to praying that God would 
send forth laborers into his harvest. It is as if 
they had prayed till they possessed a Christly com- 
passion for the multitude, and then Jesus had said, 
“There, you have thought upon a lost world, and 

rayed that God would send forth laborers into it. 
You truly want God to send preachers and workers 
among the people; and now I say unto you, you 
shall be the very laborers for whom you are pray- 
ing. Answer your own prayers and “go preach 
the Gospel to all nations.” Brethren, is not this 
what the Master wants us to do to-day? Does he 
not see in the city of Brooklyn many, many sheep 
without a shepherd, and is he not moved with com- 
passion, and are we not especially conscious that he 
is saying to us, as he did to them, that “ the harvest 
truly is great, and the laborers few (pray ye there- 
fore the lord of the harvest that he send forth 
laborers into his harvest)” ? Are we ready, so far 
as we are able, to answer our own prayers? Our 
text suggests that the most of the good work done 
in the world is done quietly and unobserved. God 
in nature is very quiet, but he produces tremendous 
results. This is why I call your attention to what 
is not said about these laborers, the almost com- 
plete oblivion into which most of them pass from 
the time of their appointment. 

God means something by this silence. It may 
be that you have not especially noticed this fact. It 
is like some names on a big map. You will look 
perhaps half an hour for a name, and not find it 
because it was printed in such large letters. 

I remark, in the first place, it shows the simplic- 
ity of apostolic work. It was very largely em- 
braced by the simple word “preach.” This can- 
not be too emphatically maintained in these days of 
priestly assumption, of sacerdotalism and formal- 
ism. ‘They went not forth to build up a great 
Christian hierarchy. Completely understood, it 
eternally overthrows all the claim of pontifical su- 
premacy. None of the twelve ever assumed author- 
ity over others, and as for Peter being the pope 
among apostles, one passage alone knocks that 
argument in the head. It is where Paul says he 
“withstood Peter to his face, for he (Peter) was to 
be blamed.”” As for Paul assuming the power of 
the papacy, we are sure he did not, for he repeat- 
edly disclaimed such office, and he even said he was 
“the least of all the apostles.” If Peter was the 
first Pope, Paul certainly was the first Protestant. 
We are more inclined to follow Paul. 

The requisites for an apostle were four: First, 
he must be one who had been with Jesus; second, 
he must be a preacher of the Gospel; third, he 
must be able to cast out devils ; and, fourth, beable 
to heal the sick. The first eclipses all the rest ; 
namely, that he had been familiar with Jesus before 
and after his resurrection. Matthias was chosen 
for this reason. Paul, who had probably seen Jesus 
in the flesh, was only fully qualified for his work, as 
he states, by talking with the risen and ascended 
Lord on the way to Damascus, and God only knows 
bow many times he talked with him in the flesh. 


Simon the sorcerer seems to have been the first 
man who held a sort of belief in apostolical succes- 
sion, and it is-significant that Peter, seeing it, told 
him his heart was not right, and that he had better 
repent of this wickedness. So, my brethren, it 
should never be forgotten that the work of the 
Apostles was very simple work. First, last, and 
always, it was to preach—preach. It is true that 
they were to cast out devils and raise the dead, but 
this was secondary. ‘The miracles of the Bible are 
few innumber. They were only wrought at certain 
great epochs to call men’s attention to some new 
message from heaven. We need not regret that we 
have not the power to work miracles: we have 
something better. We have the living, life-giving 
Word of God. We have the promise of the Spirit, 
and by the Word and the Spirit moral miracles are 
being wrought every day. Preach and pray; 
plant and water: God will give the increase. No 
doubt the Apostles imitated their Lord, and wrought 
miracles largely to show that they were truly God's 
messengers, and from pity. But the miracles were 
not the message. That was the gospel of the king- 
dom—good news of salvation for the lost. It is 
noticeable that this simplicity becomes most appar- 
ent as the crucifixion draws near. “It was evi- 
dently God’s plan that the spectacular should dis- 
appear in proportion as the spiritual appeared.” 
The work of the apostolic fathers was, therefore, 
simpler than that of the Apostles. When Jesus 
gave his last charge to the Apostles, we almost lose 
sight of this miraculous element. Mark alone 
records it. The prominent thing now is that which 
is the most simple; viz., preaching and teaching. 
The simple work of the Apostles was to preach 
Christ and the resurrection ; 7. ¢., that they them- 
selves had been with him, and heard him say so and 
so, and that this same Christ was raised from the 
dead, “ whereof we are witnesses.” 

My brethren, is not this the true apostolic suc- 
cession—to perpetuate this simple work, and demon- 
strate by our own risen life that we have a living 
and risen Christ? A walking, talking Lazarus was 
an unanswerable argument to the carping, pharisai- 
cal Jews. A living Christian is an epistle of Christ, 
a demonstration of his power. He is the “ World’s 
Bible, and the only one it reads.” 

2. This silence as to the human workers suggests 
the important truth that Christ is the real worker. 
Men are only the instruments employed. The 
poet says, “The help that is done on earth, He 
does it all himself.” See this truth taught by 
Luke. In his introduction to the Book of Acts he 
speaks of “all that Jesus began to do and to teach.” 
The Book of Acts is a record of the doings and 
teachings of Christ in the primitive Church. Christ 
is the real worker of whom he writes. The Bible 
is not a biography of men, it is not even a biogra- 
phy of Christ himself. Historians disagree as to 
his life. He seems to want us to see what he did 
in the world, and not when nor where. We cele- 
brate the birth of Christ the 25th of December, 
but we do not know whether Christ was born in 
December, or in the spring, or in the fall. The 
Bible spares no one, but it is very careless in fol- 


lowing the fortunes of the workers. They may | 
plant and they may water, but God must give the } 


increase. He is the true worker. When we ask, 
Why this almost tantalizing sudden appearance and 
disappearance of men, this “dropping from the 
skies as if through a trap door,” like Melchisedec 
or Elijah? I reply, It is that we may not glory 
in men. Jesus Christ is the worker. He is the 
hero. John wrote his whole Gospel without men- 
tioning his own name, and Matthew, to get himself 
out of sight, calls himself by the odious name of 
‘“‘publican.”” From the lessons of the Bible as to 
man’s work let us learn that “God is all and in 
all.” The Scripture is the history of Salvation, 


not of sin, sinners, or saints. Scripture is one 
mammoth sign-board on which we read, in words | 


of living light, “Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” John closes up 
his Gospel by saying that these things are written 
to the end that we “might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that, believing, we 
might have life through him.” We talk about the 
glorious company of the Apostles, especially in the 
Episcopal Prayer-Book, but we want to remember 
that they reflected the glory of Christ. This was 
their gloriousness, and it is yours and mine, breth- 
ren. If our faith is all that it should be, we shall 
feel like the wondering trio that stood on transfig- 
uration mount, who “saw no man save Jesus only.”’ 
Oh, God grant that the Church may do that! Let 
us hear no more about Dr. A’s church, or Dr. B’s, 
or Dr. C’s, but the Church of the ever-living, ever- 


working Lord God. The church militant is not 
Methodist, Congregational, or Presbyterian. No, 
no! The Church is Christ’s body, Immanuel com- 
ing in contact with men. It is the onward march 
of Him that “cometh forth from Edom with dyed 
garments, glorious in his apparel, traveling in the 
greatness of his strength,’ marching on for the 
consummation of all things in the conquest of the | 
uttermost parts of the earth and the isles of the 
sea. 

O that our conception of the Church may rise 
up to this! How it would take us out of our little- 
ness up into the godlike and divine! It is the 
“man on the white horse,’ whose mighty tread 
means “from conquering to conqueror.” It is the 
Captain of our Salvation now making a “history of 
salvation,” which, J repeat, is a definition of the 
Bible ; and therefore, brethren, you and I are mak- 
ing a Bible which we are destined to read forever. 
The Revelator says, “The books were opened.” Be 
careful what you write, for it will be said then (and 
you will wish you may erase it, perhaps), “ What I 
have written, I have written.” 

We are reminded, finally, by the silence of the 
Scriptures concerning ‘the characters of which we 
have spoken, that the most of the good work in the 
world is not recorded here. ‘There are fifty heroes 
and heroines unknown where there is one whose 
work is blazed abroad. Perhaps Bartholomew and 
Thaddeus and Lebbeus and Matthew labored as 
well and as long as Peter, Paul, and John, which 
you and I may discover when we clasp their hands 
in heaven. I know a minister who says, “If a 
man blow not his own trumpet, his trumpet will 
not be blown!”’ and he lives as though he believed 
it. His trumpet is very loud. This was not Paul’s 
course, nor John’s, nor did Jesus seek notoriety. 
He shunned it. ‘See thou tell no man” was his 
oft-repeated injunction. It was said of him by the 
Prophet, “He shall not strive nor cry, neither shall 
his voice be heard in the streets.” He condemned 
the loud Pharisee, but commended the obscure pub- 
lican. How little we have done for Jesus, and how 
much for ourselves! Let us learn to do our work 
in obscurity if need be; it will be none the less 
real. The world is too busy to notice our doings, 
brethren, but we shall sleep none the less sweetly. 
Dr. McLaren says: “The earnestness and accuracy 
of our blows is all-important; it matters not how 
far fly the echoes.” ‘“ We live,” says one, “in 
deeds, not years; in feelings, not figures on a dial.” 
In the clear light of eternity we shall count time 
as God and the angels do—by heart-throbs that 
beat for God and humanity. And this suggests 
one other thought, with which I close. Our work 
is all recorded above, and will carry its influence. 
“These twelve Jesus sent forth.” And the angel 
took up his pen and wrote the record of every one 
of them, just as indelible as that which we have 
concerning Peter and James and John; and when 
God sends his workers out, he sets angels to writing 
and writing and writing, and obscure saints will 
rejoice to see their names written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life and their deeds recorded on high. 
How marvelous will be the revelations of heaven 
when the real records of human lives are there dis- 
closed! Names now heralded abroad will be lost 
in heaven’s halo. Their selfishness will there 
obscure them, while earth’s saints, from cellar and 
garret, hut and hamlet, will hear the blessed Master 
say, “Come, ye blessed, enter into the joy of your 
Many an one now high in Church and 


“ High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung; __ 
_ Nay, more—shall come to the throne from his 
earthly tamb . 
Unblest, unhonored, and unsung.” 


Sainted invalids will go up there to find that they 
have kept the angels busy all these years writing a 
record they knew not of. Yea, unseen though our | 
lives may be to earth’s eyes, we are making a rec- 
ord that will live eternally in the characters we are 
forming. In them shall God’s own shine forth like 
the sun in the kingdom of their Father. ? 


‘¢ Then do thy work ; it shall succeed 
In thine or in another’s day, 
And though denied the victor’s meed, 
Thou shalt not lack the toiler’s pay.” 


“ Now the sowing and the weeping, 
Working hard and waiting long ; — 
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Afterward the golden reap Bs 
Harvest-home and grateful song. 


‘“ Now the pruning, sharp, unsparing— 

Scattered blossom, bleeding shoot ; 
Afterward the plenteous bearing 
Of the Master’s pleasant fruit. 


‘“‘ Now the long and toilsome duty, 
Stone by stone to carve and bring ; 
Afterward the perfect beauty 
Of the palace of the King.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


OUR SAVIOUR. 
(John xix., 31-42.) 


By rue Rev. S. WincHEsTER ADRIANCE. 


N O words are more appropriate to put over these 
last scenes in the life of Christ. From the 
opening verse of the seventeenth chapter to the 
closing verse of the nineteenth chapter, he is pre- 
sented to our view bearing our griefs and carrying 
our sorrows. 

1. He is our interceding Saviour. In chapter 
Xvii., in every petition and thought, he carries his 
own in prayer. It enables us to realize a little 
what is the nature of his intercession for us above. 


It reveals the deep interest with which he follows 


our every motion, and tells us what seems most 
essential to our Saviour. Let us for a moment 
quote a few of his petitions for us: Keep through 
thine own name those whom thou hast given me ;” 
“that thou shouldest keep them from the evil ;” 
“sanetify them through thy truth ;” “that they all 


- may be one;” “that they may be made perfect in 


one;” “that they may be with me where I am ;” 
“that the love wherewith thou hast loved me may 
be in them, and I inthem.” What divine wishes 
are these for us! It was to give us such consum- 
mate blessings that he went alone into the dark shadow 
of death, and “ endured such contradiction of sin- 
ners against himself.” These are the riches of 
which we become possessed through faith in him. 
And when we recall that he still intercedes for us, 
we can realize how gladly do answers come to peti- 
tions for such mercies. 

2. Besides this, we must remember that he is 
our willing Saviour. As we read these records of 
his betrayal, his ignominy, his agony, let us remem- 
ber that he voluntarily underwent all this. He 
chose to suffer. Therefore, we are not to pity 
him, as one compelled by another to suffer and die. 
We are to love him, because, with full knowledge of 
the misery, he gladly surrendered himself, so that 
he might open for us the way to God. Pity 
for his sufferings and sorrows Christ does not want. 
Pity will not save. But love and faith in one who 
thus opened our door of salvation is the fittest 
acknowledgment we can make of such sacrifice. 

3. We come, then, to the thought of thoughts. 
As we pass the cross let us remember that he is our 
loving Saviour. This was the reason why, though 
he might so easily have escaped all this, he endured 
it. It was love for the world in general ; dying so 
that the sacrifice should be complete, and also so 
that men might understand more vividly God’s 


- grace. But when any one makes that general truth 


a particular one, and finds in him his own Saviour, 
then that love so affectingly displayed is his own. 
All the love seems centered on me as I say, with 
Paul, “I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me.” When we 
read these closing events let us remember that all 
were expressions of divine love. 

4. In these last scenes we have Jesus presented 
to us as our patient Saviour. We see his patient 
gentleness toward Judas, toward his enemies (so 
that Peter is rebuked for violence), toward Pilate, 
the worldly-minded, and, most marked of all, toward 
Peter, the denier. And as we read let us thank 
God that this is still his attitude. Else what would 
become of us? When a man is converted at forty 
years of age, what is more striking than the pa- 
tience of heaven during the many unrepentant 
years’ How this patient gentleness shines toward 


us, his shamefaced followers! Yet we must not 


think this gentleness toward enemies will itself save 
us. It is only the powerful appeal to our hearts to 
attend. His gentleness and love are dignified as 
well. 

5. But what picture is so striking as this clos- 
ing one of our dead Saviour? DeadSaviour! Is 
there not a contradiction in terms? Yet see what 
love and affection are shown.. The fear of a 
Nicodemus is overcome by love. Joseph, the rich, 


1 For the week beginning June 16. 


lays down his and the ever-loving women 
silently watch. Here at the grave we see what 
they could not have seen. To them it was sorrow- 
ing love. He was gone whom they trusted would 
betheirSaviour. But the grave is to us the symbol 
of our Saviour’s mightiest triumph. There more 
than anywhere else do we sing. The cross which 
seemed to frown upon their love has become the 
emblem of his mighty love, and the sign of our 
conquest. 

7. Finally, these scenes remind us of the reality 
of our salvation. Our religion is not a dream. 
Our Saviour is not an ideal conception. He lived 
and died, and rose again to be always with us. 

I will put no references to Scripture this week, 
hoping that all will make this a special testimony 
meeting, filling it with words of personal consecra- 
tion to our wonderful Saviour. The leader of the 
meeting may read Acts iv., 5-13. 

Daily Readings: (1) John xvii., 1-26; (2) xviii., 
1-11; (3) xviii., 12-27; (4) xviii., 28-40; (5) 
xix., 1-16; (6) xix.,-17-30; (7) xix., 31-42. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


} ow subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
stean Union, oe with a postage stamp, will re- 

ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 

letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Will you please explain in what important sense the Son of 
God is also the Son of man? The Scriptures say that he had 
_— to execute judgment and forgive sin on earth, because 

e was the Son of Man. J.M.S. 

In the Gospels Jesus is never so called by others, but 
ealls himself “the Son of man.” By this he seems to 
express (1) his full membership inour race; (2) his rep- 
resentative character, as the one who lives and dies for 
all. The text you refer to may gain light from these 
facts; viz.: (1) BeingSon of man, he could not have had 
such power except from above; (2) humanity, as the 
offspring of God, inherits, so to speak, a certain power 
to execute judgment upon earth. This is the justifica- 
tion of the orderly means by which men promote right- 
eousness and suppress iniquity. 


We have had quite an argument as to the time of ‘‘ the 
Supper at Bethany.”” When was it? Some say on Saturday, 
others on Tuesday. m John xii., 1, 2, one would infer it 
took place on Saturday. E. S. T. 

Authorities differ much. Tholuck says Friday; 
Lange, Wordsworth, Andrews, and Ellicott say Satur- 
day; DeWette, Sunday; Baur, Monday; Geikie and 
Robinson, Tuesday. 


May I ask about a clause in Exodus xx., 5; viz., that God 
visits ‘‘ the iniquity of the fathers upon the children”? . . . 
I, as a Christian, have often thought of this matter, but am 
unable to explain it satisfactorily. Could you kindly ex- 
plain it ? 

To satisfy our sense of justice, we must note that the 
evil consequence follows, not in virtue of the personal 


| relation, but because of the corporate connection. The 


fathers and the children partake a common life. If 
this be injured in the parent, it must suffer in the off- 
spring. Yet this is in the interests of goodness. If 
goodness could not be transmitted from one generation 
to another, there could be no progress in goodness. 
The possibility of transmitting goodness involves a 
like possibility for evil. Such a law of transmission 
offers a strong incentive to personal rectitude. 


1, Christ said (John xv., 7), “‘ If ye abide in me, and m 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you.’’ Was that promise intended for the 
Apostles only, or is it for all Christians? 2. How are we to 
distinguish between promises intended for the Apostles only 
and those meant for all the faithful? 3%. Christ, when he 
instituted the Supper, said, ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of 
me.’ What right has any man to add anything to its sig- 
nificance? 4. If Paul in heaven remembers that he ** once 
persecuted the Church of Christ,’’ how can he be ne 


1. For all Christians. 2. We are not to recognize 


any such distinction unless it is observable either 


in the context, or in the special cireumstances, or 
the nature of the case. 3. None at all. What you 
refer to we do not see; but must observe that the 
Lord’s Supper is a memorial of more truths than one. 
4. Because Paul is no longer the same man with Saul 
the persecutor, but a new man, who is “ in Christ,” and 
who has the mind of Christ concerning all things. 


2, Which is the best and most characteristic work of F. D, 
Maurice ? E. T. H. 


This question is difficult to answer. “Theological 
Essays” gives most comprehensively Maurice’s theolog- 
ical views, “ Social Morality ”’ best his views on socio- 
logical problems, and the two volumes “ Patriarchs and 
Lawgivers of the Old Testament ” and “ Prophets and 
Kings of the Old Testament” are, on the whole, his 
most satisfactory interpretations of the Bible. Perhaps 
better than either of these books for one who wishes to 
get the general spirit and teaching of Maurice is his 
“ Life and Letters,” in two volumes, published by the 
Scribners. 


Will ou kindly tell me the address of the publishers of 
the ** Nationalist’? ? Also, where is the headquarters of the 
Nationalist Club in New York City? And are there any 
limitations of age or sex in regard to membership ? 

Howarp OppyYkKE. 

1. No. 9 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 2. For New 
York headquarters address Stuart Merrill, New York 
City. 3. Certainly no limitations of sex; probably 
none of age. 


Can you tell me where I can find a hymn of Sir Robert 
Grant’s, the first stanza of which begins : 


**O Saviour, whose merey, severe in its kindness.”’ 
A. 
It is contained in the “ Plymouth Collection ” (A. S. 


ae & Co.), and, we presume, in other hymn- 


a Will you kindly inform me who are the publishers of 
‘The Seven Great Hymns giving translations and mu- 
sical history? 2. What would you recommend one to read 
in order to acquire a knowledge of the principles of architect- 
ure such as would be necessary to intelligently travel ? 


1. We are not acquainted with the book. 2. A. ‘ 
Tuckerman’s “ Short ag 4 of Architecture” is a 
good book of the kind (New York : Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). 

Were the early Jesuit missionaries to this country volun- 
teers? Under what arrangements were they sent out ? 

C 


They were sent out by their superiors. Some may 
have offered themselves to be sent, but they were not 
volunteers in the same sense as Protestant missionaries. 
See Parkman’s book, “ The Jesuits in North America.” 


Is it definitely ascertained that Dr. Robert Chambers was 
the.author of ‘* Vestiges of Creation’? B. 

Yes. It is so stated in the new edition of “Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia,” which may certainly be supposed 
to speak with authority. 

Can you give me some information regarding the sect which 
call themselves “The new and of israel” ? 
—-their origin, their peculiar views of Scripture, ete. ? 


No. Perhaps some reader may be able to. 


If L. G. B., who inquired for a copy of ‘‘ The Beauties of 
the Bible,’’ will send her address ey. . T. Tobey, Lakeciee 
ass., she may obtain a copy. 


Can any of your readers tell me where I can get a copy of 
** Peter Parley’s Geography,’ such as was used in the 
about fifty years ago ? : J. M. W. 


Will some one please tell me the name of the author and 
where I can find the whole of the following poem: 


** Seize upon Truth where’er ’tis found 
mong your friends, among your foes, 
On Christian or on heathen ground ; 
The flower’s divine where’er it grows : 
Neglect the prickle and assume the rose.”’ 


E. B. 


Can any one tell me who is the author f the littl 
‘** The Coming of His Feet ’’? E. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


YES, THE QUAKERS ALSO. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of May 9 is an editorial entitled “ An 
Instructive Contrast,” in which, after presenting an 
interesting contrast between America and France, you 
add : “ We may go further and say that this instructive 
contrast suggests the fundamental truth that religious 
character is at the foundation of national well-being. 
The founders of America were the God-fearing Puri- 
tans of New England, Presbyterians of New York, 
Roman Catholics of Maryland, Episcopalians of Vir- 
ginia, Huguenots of the Carolinas.” Acknowledging 
your fundamental truth, permit me to ask if the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania and New Jersey had nothing 
to do in founding the religious character of this nation ? 
Where in the history of the world shall we find a 
better example of a people whose long-suffering in the 
jails of England for conscience and religious liberty’s 
sake did more to break the bonds imposed by religious 
bigotry and give us that religious freedom which you 
and I so highly prize ? 

Did their fair dealing with the Indians, which estab- 
lished a confidence and a friendship that still live, 
do nothing toward forming our religious character ? 
Is the grand example of Christian non-resistance 
toward a people termed savage, inducing them to hold 
sacred the obligations of a treaty for seventy years, to 
go fornothing ? While our common Christianity falls so 
far short of the example and the precept of its Founder, 
who commands us to love our enemies, shall we ignore 
this most remarkable example of Christian love upon 
the untutored red men of the forest ? 

Bancroft says : “ The rise of the people called Quakers 
is one of the memorable events in the history of man. 
It marks the moment when intellectual freedom was 
claimed unconditionally by the people as an inalienable 
birthright. The Quaker doctrine is philosophy sum- 
moned from the cloister, the college, and the saloon, 
and planted among the most despised of the people. 
The mind of George Fox had the highest systematic 
sagacity, and his doctrine was distinguished by its sim- 
plicity and unity.”? J.S. WiLson. 

Jounson City, Tenn. 


1See Bancroft’s United States History, pages 326 to 342, 
for his views concerning the Quakers. 
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-Revicious News. 


A NEW AND SUCCESSFUL COURSE OF 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BIBLE STUDY. 


By W. Lyman. 


N the last Sunday of last September the con- 
gregation of the Center Church in New Haven 
found in each of the church pews a printed leaflet 
bearing in large letters the heading—* A New Plan 
of Bible Study for the Center Church Sunday- 
School.” The opening paragraph of the leaflet was 
as follows: 


“ The teachers of this Sunday-school, with the hearty 
approval of the pastor, have decided to undertake a 
new course of Bible study. In order to secure more 
original work from both teachers and scholars, more 
study of the Bible text itself, less dependence upon 
lesson-helps, and a more connected course which shall 


begin and end with the school year, they propose, for 
the present, to give up the International Series of les- 
sons and substitute a course on the ‘ Life of Christ,’ 
based on the Gospel of Mark. ‘The lessons will be 
divided according to Professor Harper’s ‘ Forty Studies 
on the Life of Christ,’ as given in the ‘Old Testa- 
ment Student.’ In a series 

apers, prepared specially for the school by the teach- 
will be = out, and a plan of daily 
home study on each lesson suggested. It is also pro- 
posed that the school shall commit to memory, during 
the year, the Sermon on the Mount, as containing the 
essence of Christ’s teachings.” 


The reason for this abandonment of the Inter. 
national course were these. It had been felt for 
some time that, though that course had been pur- 
sued by the school with great profit and for many 
years, the time for a change had come. The plan 
of jumping from Old Testament to New once in 
six months was peculiarly unsuited to our arrange- 
ment of the school year, on account of our more 
than two months’ summer vacation, rendered neces- 
sary by the absence from town of a large part of 
the school. By a consecutive course of study, 
beginning in the fall and ending in July, it was 
hoped that at the close of the year something defi- 
nite and complete might be left in the mind of 
each scholar, instead of a confused three months 
on the last half of a Gospel, followed by six months 
of Joshua, or Judges, as the case might be. It was 
also thought well to drop for a time the wealth of 
lesson helps and quarterlies, which to some schools 
are most helpful and needed, but, from their long 
use, had become almost, though not necessarily, a 
hindrance in the way of individual study. The 
scholar, by hastily reading on his way to school the 
lesson text detached from its Bible setting, and by 
glancing over the printed “notes,” could, without 
necessarily looking into his Bible once a year, 
easily appear to have a knowledge of the lesson, 
which, from the very easiness of its preparation, 
could not be of permanent value or duration. ‘The 
teacher, on the other hand, could as easily be 
tempted to substitute for painstaking original work 
a résumé of some one of the valuable articles in a 
weekly lesson-paper. Now, while all these “helps,” 
as has just been said, are very valuable in their 
way, it was considered worth while to get out of 
the rut and try the experiment of doing without 
them, in the hope of inducing more thoughtful 
study of the Bible itself on the part of both teacher 
and scholar. 

This suggestion (which was first made by Mr. 
Nakashima, a Japanese member of our church) 
having been approved at a teachers’ meeting, a 
lesson committee of six was appointed, including 
the superintendent. 

The subject chosen was the Life of Christ. To 
quote from the superintendent’s annual report: 
“ We are studying the Life of Christ. Our text- 
book is the Revised Version of the Gospel of Mark. 
We believe that a thorough knowledge of the facts 
of that divine life will be the most effective instru- 
ment to draw the children to trust their heavenly 
Father, and to make them feel that there is ‘no 
other name under heaven, that is given among men, 
wherein we must be saved.’ We try to show the 
scholars that the subject of the lessons is, in the 
highest sense of the word, worth study. ... 


The study is intended to be unifying and progress- | 


ive. By the end of the year certain great features 


in the life of our Lord are to be fixed, and a 
consistent, though in many cases a very meager, 
outline is to be mastered of the work of Him who 


came that we might live.” 
The main purpose of this new departure has been 


to get the children to work, for what is easily 
learned is as easily forgotten. Instead of depend- 
ing on “great crutches” of lesson-helps, as Dr. 
Smyth expressed it, we have had only a little 
“walking-stick ” of alesson-paper. ‘This little four- 
paged sheet of only four and a quarter by five and 
a half inches has been prepared every month by 
the committee with special reference to a plan of 
home study on each day of the week. 

Besides obtaining permission of Professor Harper 
to use his lesson divisions, we have also used his 
inductive method of study, getting a thorough 
mastery of the text itself before proceeding to out- 
side helps. To do this the scholars have been asked 
to read carefully certain specified divisions of the 
lesson, making of each of them a condensed state- 
ment—+1. ¢., expressing in their own words, and as 
few as possible, the main thought of the paragraph. 
These statements are then condensed into a final 
one. 

To do this kind of work, no parrot-like reading 
of the verses will suffice. The thought which must 
be put upon it often gives an entirely new mean- 
ing to a familiar Bible passage. By the youngest 
scholars the condensations are made orally ; by 
the older, read from their note-books in the class. 
The committee agrees on the final condensation 
for each lesson, which is recorded in each note- 
book, and furnishes a basis for a review. To 
quote again the superintendent’s report: “ This 
work of condensing is considered very important 
as a drill in grasping the central thought of a 
passage—a beneficial exercise for reading of any 
kind; but it is especially necessary in breaking up 
the pernicious habit of rote-reading in that Book 
of books where the deepest truths are revealed to 
us. We feel that with a large basis of divine 
facts a few fresh seeds of moral truth will grow 
into an abundant harvest, while with a small basis 
of facts a plenteous supply of moral platitudes 
withers away, the facts themselves soon drying up, 
being alone.” 

The work marked out for two days of the week 
being this verse study, a third day’s topic is parallel 
study—the reading and comparing of selections 
from parallel passages in other Gospels. 

For a fourth day the lesson paper reads: “ Re- 
view your notes on the topic studies.” To explain 
how the scholar has any notes on a coming lesson 
brings out another feature of the system. Instead 
of delivering to silent pupils a lecture on the lesson 
of the day, the teacher devotes part of the time to 
teaching the scholars how to study the next lesson, 
giving just enough information about its special 
points to stimulate their interest and curiosity 
in pursuing the subject for themselves. Instead of 
closing with the day’s lesson, and no mention of 
the next, the teacher says: “In Fawcer, page so 
and so, you will find an excellent account of this 
custom,” or, “In such a place in the Bible you will 
get light on that point.” A hint of one or two 
practical lessons furnishes material for study on a 


‘fifth day of the week. 


On the following Sunday the first part of the 
time will be devoted to the lesson of the day, com- 
paring the condensations, reviewing the notes, ex- 
amining the scholars’ work on the topic studies, and 
clinching the whole by an application of the prac- 
tical lesson. The latter part of the time is then 


spent in preparing the way for the study of the | 


new lesson. With the older scholars it is not, of 
course, necessary to spend so much time in this prep- 
aration for the next week’s study. The propor- 


tion of time devoted to this part of the plan has 


varied greatly among the teachers, some taking it 
for more than half the time, others only a few 
minutes. For the primary department a special 


set of lessons selected from the simpler events has 


been made. 

As the Book of Mark tells mainly of Christ’s 
deeds, his teachings as embodied in the Sermon on 
the Mount have been committed to memory during 
the year, a portion being arranged for each week 
and accompanied on the lesson paper by an epi- 
grammatic comment in familiar phraseology which 
aims to impress the meaning of the verses in a 
practical way. 

The following reprint of the lesson leaf for 
March 24 will give a better idea of the plan than 
any further explanation : 


LESSON XXIV.—March 24, 1889. 
Tre Troe FrRIEND—THE FALSE FRIEND.—MARK 
xiv., 1-11. 
Monday.—Memorize Matt. vi., 19-21. 


Enjoy ser ee good as it passes, but really set your heart 
on nothing which will not last forever ! 3 


Tuesday.—VERSE Stupy. Make condensed state- 
ments of 

(1) vs. 1, 2; (2) vs. 3-9 ; (3) vs. 10, 11. 

Wednesday.—VERsE Stupy (continued). 

Condense into one (1) (2), and (3). 

Thursday.— PARALLEL Stupy. 

Read Matt. xxvi., 1-16; Luke xxii., 1-6; John xii., 1-11. 

Friday.—Review your notes on the Topic STuDIEs. 

(1) The Passover; (2) Friends at Bethany; (3) Judas 

iot—his character and motives ; (4) Eastern custom of 

anointing—spikenard. 

Saturday.—Review your notes on the PRACTICAL 
LESSONS. 


(1) Unselfish love is never wasted i 2) Supreme love to 
Christ the guide of Christian life in conflict of duties. 


Sunday Morning.—Read the whole passage. (See 
PRIMARY CLASS. 

Some of Christ’s Parables. Mark vi., 1-20, 30-32. Learn 

v. xx, ll | 

The condensation of this lesson was as follows : 

Palace of Caiaphas: The chief priests and 
scribes seek to take Christ privately and put him 
to death. ; 

Bethany: Mary, in anticipation of her Lord’s 
death, anoints him with most precious ointment, 
while Judas agrees to betray Jesus for money. 

Besides these monthly lesson papers, the school 
has been furnished with a condensed Harmony of 
the Gospels according to Robinson, printed on a 
small paper of suitable size to paste on the inside 
cover of the Revised New Testament, with which 
all are provided. 

The course began last fall with a lesson on. the 
Book of Mark as a whole. | 

Besides the study of its entire text, which has 
just been completed, two Sundays have been taken 
out for Christmas and Easter exercises, two for 
reviews based on the condensed statements, and 
four for general reviews on the miracles, the teach- 
ings, the character, and the divinity of Christ. 

An experiment like this can only be judged by 
its results ; so far, they have been most encouraging. 
The scholars have shown an interest and pleasure 
in their work never before manifested. The 
attendance of the school has greatly increased, and 
the contributions have never been so large. Several 
children from neighboring churches have, of their 
own accord, entered the school, attracted by the 
enthusiastic reports of the new course. One of 
these said to the writer: ‘I never studied the life 
of Christ in such an interesting way. I can’t bear 
to lose a Sunday.” Many of the scholars give 
hours where before they had given minutes to the 
lesson. Astonished parents report whole evenings 
spent by their children in poring over their well- 
worn little Revised Testaments and note-books, 
and interspersed by questions which from their 
number and character are often slightly inconven- 
ient to the parent questioned. Certainly these 
children, when they in turn become parents, will 
dread no searching questions from the Sunday- 
school scholars of the next generation. __ 

At this the close of the school year, both teachers 
and scholars do seem to have a clearer, more 
thorough, definite, and lasting idea of the life of — 
Christ than they have gained of any other subject 
from any other course which has been heretofore 
pursued in the school. 

There is, of course, some complaint of hard work, 
for it certainly does take more time and thought 
to get these lessons than the old ones; but whatever 
is worth anything in this world does cost labor. 
The hardest work has necessarily come on the 
teachers and Lesson Committee. To the latter, 
under the enthusiastic and never-tiring leader- 
ship of Mr. L. O. Baird, the superintendent, the 
success of the plan is largely due. The work of 
the committee was arranged as follows: To one 
was allotted the verse and parallel studies for the 
month ; to a second the topic studies and practical 
lessons ; to a third the comments on the Sermon 
on the Mount; to a fourth seeing to the printing 
of the paper; and to all, the condensations, the 
best of which were selected for the final lesson 
statements. 

The teachers’ meetings have also been a large 
factor in the success of the experiment. At the 
beginning of the year, Dr. Smyth and Mr. Naka- 
shima made out a list of fifteen or so Lives of 
Christ and Commentaries on Mark, on one of which 
each teacher was requested to report at each meet- 
ing. One or two of the teachers constituted a gen- 
eral skirmishing committee to obtain help from 
miscellaneous quarters, and some of their sugges- 
tions have been the most valuable of all. 

Dr. Smyth has assisted the plan by his interest- 
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ing explanatory talk at the beginning of the course 
which aroused the interest and co-operation of the 
children’s parents, and also by a valuable series of 
Tuesday evening lectures on the sources of the syn- 
optic gospels and the teachings of Christ. 

The main outlines of next year’s course have 
already been planned. As this year has been so 
largely occupied with a study of Christ’s deeds, we 
propose next fall to take up the “ Words of Jesus,” 
as selected from the Gospel according to John, 


ONE OF TIME’S CHANGES. 


All Yankees of the older generation remember, says 
the Hartford “Courant,” what Anniversary Week 
used to be to New England Congregationalists—how 
the ministers and their wives, the deacons and their 
wives, and a host of “ high privates” beside, used to go 
up to Boston, year by year, as the tribes of Jerusalem, 
and how royally they enjoyed themselves (sometimes 
with the fierce joy of battle) after they got there. 

We have changed all that, or rather time and events 
have changed all that, but every now and then some- 
thing occurs—the death of some old actor in those 
memorable scenes, or the appearance of a reminiscent 
article in some newspaper—that brings it vividly back 
tomind again. This year it is a newspaperarticle. A 
writer in the Boston “ Advertiser” has been overhaul- 
ing the files for the closing days of May, 1856—thirty- 
three years ago—and reports his discoveries. The 
Saturday evening before Anniversary Week, a monster 
mass-meeting to denounce Preston Brooks’s assault on 
Charles Sumner in the Senate chamber ; Sunday even- 
ing, in the Park Street Church, the annual meeting of 
the Southern Aid Society, “‘to provide the slave States 
with ministers and missionaries ;” Tuesday, the annual 
meeting of the New England Emigrant Aid Society, 
‘the same which sent Sharps rifles to Kansas;” Wed- 
nesday evening, an Anti-Slavery collation in Fanueil 
Hall ; all the regular religious anniversary meetings 
of the week more or less under the influence of the 
‘tremendous excitement ” produced by the news of the 
bludgeoning of Senator Sumner. The “ Advertiser” 
writer notes the fact that hardly one of the men who 
spoke at those Boston meetings of thirty-three years 
ago is announced to speak anywhere in this present 
year of grace 1889. 

New days, new ways—as well as new men. Boston 
has swarmed this week with Unitarians and Universal- 
ists intent on anniversary festivities, but where are the 
Congregationalists ? 

Not congregated at the Hub as in old times, certainly, 
but, in the language of Wren’s epitaph, look around 
you! Where are not the Congregationalists nowa- 
days? What region of the country is not full of their 
labors ? If the ancient glories of Anniversary Week 
have departed, several other things have departed with 
them. One is human slavery. Another is the once 
almost universally received outside notion of Congre- 
gationalism as a sort of ecclesiastical disorder to be 
rigorously quarantined against and isolated—shut up in 
the New England States. Time and events have changed 
all that, too. Congregationalism is now epidemic out 
West, and the sporadic cases down South are rapidly 
multiplying. This is the explanation of the phenome- 


non of Congregational anniversary meetings at Sara- 


toga and Cleveland and Des Moines, instead of in 
Boston. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks goes abroad this 
month, and will come home by way of Japan. ; 

—The General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America opened its regular annual session at Catskill, 
N. Y., last week. 

—Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, has «unanimously 
voted to invite the Congregational churches to hold 
their National Council in 1892 in its church. 

—The General Congregational Association of Massa- 
chusetts will hold its eighty-seventh annual meeting 
from the 18th to the 20th inst. in Newburyport, Mass. 

—The corner-stone of a new edifice for the Union 
Congregational Church of Rockville, Conn., was laid 
‘last Saturday. Professor Mather, of Amherst, made 
the principal address. . 

—The Rev. Dr. G. Le Lacheur has been made Super- 
intendent of the City Mission and Tract Society of 
Brooklyn, to succeed the Rev. W. F. Bainbridge, who 
resigned on June 1. 

—The Rev. Dr. Thomas F. Davies, for twenty-one 
years pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, was 
elected at Bay City, Mich., last week to the position of 
Episcopal Bishop of Michigan. — 

—The First Congregational Church of West Stock- 
bridge held a centennial celebration on June 4. The 
Rev. Augustus Alvord made an address of welcome, 
and the Rev. J, J. Dana delivered a historical address. 

—A new Sunday-school building attached to the 
Presbyterian church of Bridgeport, Conn., and costing 
over $40,000, was dedicated Wednesday evening of last 
week. The Rev. Dr. John Hall, of New York, preached 
the sermon. 

—The Rev. James S. Riggs, D.D., Adjunct Professor 
of Greek in the Auburn Theological Seminary, has re- 
ceived a call to become the pastor of Dr. Ormiston’s 
church, Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, New 
York, at a salary of $10,000 a year. 


—The Fairchild Professorship Fund endowing the 
President’s Chair at Oberlin College, and devoted to 
the care of President Fairchild during his life, has 
passed $40,000 toward the $50,000 necessary to secure 
the payment of.the large conditional pledges. 

—The twentieth anniversary of the Rockaway. Ave- 
nue Cn Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., took 
place on Thursday, May 30. Addresses were made in 
the afternoon by the Rev. S. B. Halliday and Mr. Hay- 
ilah Mowrey, and in the evening by the Rev. Dr. 
J. G. Roberts. On Sunday an anniversary sermon was 
preached by the pastor, the Rev. E. S. Pressey. 

—As for the question of priority in opening theolog- 
ical study to women (lately taking effect in Hartford), 
Lucy. Stone calls attention to the fact that Oberlin 
College in Ohio, as early as 1850, graduated two women 
—Miss Antoinette Brown and Miss Letitia Smith—from 
its theological school. Miss Brown soon settled over a 
parish in South Butler, N. Y. \ Oberlin was founded in 
1832, and began,with admittilg women to all depart- 
ments. 

—A correspondent writes: “Whe Bennington (Vt.) 
County Conference of Congregational Churches has 
decided to enter actively upon'county evangelization. 
The work will start off in September under the Rev. 
B. Fay Mills, who will lead four churches of Benning- 
ton, of different denominations, in a co-operative work. 
This township has a population of eight thousand, less 
than one thousand of which are members of evangeli- 
cal churches.” | 

—The West Virginia Episcopal Council last week 
passed resolutions declaring “ That the Deputies to the 
General Convention from this diocese be and are hereby 
instructed to oppose every proposal looking to a change 
of name or to the omission or expunging of the words 
Protestant Episcopal from any of the formularies of 
the Church, as fraught with the most serious danger to 
the present and future prosperity, as well as threaten- 
ing the organic unity, of the Church.” 

—Nearly 65,000 children took part in the Brooklyn 
Sunday-school parade on Wednesday of last week. 
They were divided into ten bodies of from 1,300 to 
14,000 in number, and, after appropriate exercises in 
the churches appointed as their several places of meet- 
ing, marched to the various parks and avenues assigned. 
The largest division, 14,000 in number, assembled in 
Prospect Park. The Clinton Avenue division was re- 
viewed by ex-President Cleveland. The Williamsburg 
schools paraded on the following day. 

—The sixth annual meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Union will be held at Binghamton, New York, 
July 5-12. Ministers and others interested in foreign 
missionary work are invited to be present. All foreign 
missionaries, of either sex, temporarily or permanently in 
this country, are eligible to membership in the Union, 
and will receive free entertainment during the meeting. 
Those who propose to attend are requested to commu- 
nicate as soon as possible with the President of the 
Union, the Rev. J. i Gracey, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 

—The triennial General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is to be held in New York City next 
October. Among the questions for discussion will be 
Liturgical Revision, the Place of the Negro, the 
Hymnal, and perhaps Federate Councils. As to the 


- colored question, “ The Churchman” says that some of 


tho dioceses have not only excluded colored churchmen 
from representation in their conventions, but also in the 
General Convention, and it is for the latter body to 
consider how that right of representation may be 
restored without invading diocesan rights. 

—At last week’s sessions of the Reformed Church 
General Synod at Catskill, N. Y., the report of the 
Committee on Sunday-Schools was read. It shows that 
there are 769 Sunday-schools in the Reformed Charch, 
87,421 scholars, 10,355 officers and teachers. The av- 
erage attendance was 56,695. This is an increase of 
seventy-two in the number of schools since the pre- 
vious year. The report of the special committee on 
union with the German Reformed Church reported 
progress. It advised delay in final action until next 
year, when the triennial synod of the sister church 
meets. The opinion was expressed that there seemed 
no immediate prospect of organic union between the 
two bodies 

—At the annual conference of the Michigan State 
Congregational Association, recently, resolutions were 
passed approving the action of the American Board at 
its last meeting in appointing a committee to the 
churches and individuals that support it, and the expe- 
diency, in view of the facts which they may ascertain, 
of securing a closer union between them, and especially 
including the subject of corporate members. The Mich- 
igan churches have expressed the hope “ that through 
this committee a plan shall be presented and adopted 
which will indeed make the American Board the repre- 
sentative agent of our churches, from which its men and 
money are chiefly derived.” A resolution was also 
adopted urging the Michigan Legislature to adopt a 
free and untrammeled local option law. 

—The New York State Sunday-School Association 
holds its thirty-fourth annual convention in the Calvary 
Baptist Church, Albany, N. Y., June 11-13. Tuesday 
evening the Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D , of Brooklyn, 


gives an address on “ The Study and Use of the Bible.” 


On Wednesday the Rev. Francis E. Clark, President of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor, will describe 
‘What the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor Can Do for the Sunday-School.” Wednesday 
evening the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, of the Holy 
Trivity P. E. Church, New York City, has for his 


theme “ The Ideal Sunday-School—Must It Remain 
Ideal Only?” Thursday evening the Rev. Arthur 
Pierson, D.D., of Philadelphia, will tell of “ The Debt 
which the Sunday-School Owes to the Wide World.” 

—The trustees of the Mount Hermon School held 
their annual meeting at Northfield last week. The report 
of the treasurer was very encouraging. The income is 
now sufficient to pay the running expenses, and the per- 
manent endowment has been somewhat increased dur- 
ing the year. The average attendance at the school 
has been 280, and the maximum attendance was 325. 
The number now at the school is about 250. Superin- 
tendent H. E. Sawyer, in his annual report, urged the 
necessity of erecting new buildings, including a build- - 
ing to contain a large hall, and a gymnasium building, 
but no action was taken. The old Board of Trustees 
was re-elected, William A. Haile, of — being 
chosen Vice-President in place of Mr. Moody. 

—At the Commencement exercises of the Gammon 
Theological Seminary of Atlanta, Ga., which took place 
on May 26, the priacipal address was made by Gov- 
ernor Gordon, who spoke eloquently of the evidence 
presented by the bearing, intelligence, and scholarship 
of the ten graduates of the future possibilities of the 
colored race. At the dedication of the Library Build- 
ing just completed the dedicatory address was made by 
the Rev. C. H. Payne, D.D. Letters were read from 
George W. Cable and others. The following lines were 
written for the occasion by John Greenleaf Whittier : 

** Light, Freedom, Truth, be ever these thine own ; 
Light to see Truth, Freedom to make it known: 
Our work God’s work, our wills His will alone.”’ 

—At a business meeting of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, last Friday, a revision of the roll book was 
accomplished for the first time in fifteen or twenty 
years. The committee having the matter in char 
reported that 939 should be removed from the list of 
active members, and that of these 39 whose names and 
addresses are known should be dropped for good, 
some having joined other churches and others having 
withdrawn all church membership. The com- 
mittee further reported that of the 939, the addresses 
of 650 could not be ascertained, and these names should 
be erased. The addresses of the remaining 250 are 
known, and communication has been opened with them 
with a view to ascertain whether they desire to have 
their names retained or not. All the names reported ~ 
upon were dropped from the roll of active members, 
but those in the 250 or non-resident class were placed 
on a reserve list. The revision reduces the active mem- 
bership of the church to about 1,800. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., of the Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, has received a eall from the Union 
Church of Providence, R. I. 
Asher Anderson has received a call from the chureh in 

Somerville. 

—George Whyte, of Huntsburg, Ohio, accepts a eall to 
Tawas City, Mich. 

—G. F. Rcatio declines a call to New Milford, Conn. 

—W.S. Stowe was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
Me., on May 28 


. Cook, of East Arlington, Vt., has resigned. 
Nathan T. Merwin, for twenty-five years pastor of the 
church in Trumbull, Conn., has accepted a call to Poquo- 


nock. 
—H. C. Rosenburgher, of the Second Church of Cleveland, 
lowa, has resigned. 
-—§S. W. Powell accepts a eall to Peru, Mass. 
- ©, F. Clarke will supply the church in Machias, Me., for 


a year. 
_J. P. Hutchinson, of Morton, Ill., has resigned. 
--A. H. Snell aecepts a call to Foxboro’, Mass. 
-—J. M. Lyon accepts a call to Merrill, Mich. 
—J. Whalley, of Middleville, Mich., has resigned. 
—William Moore, of Roberts, Wis., accepts a call to Du- 


_luth, Minn. 


—W. F. Warren accepts a call to Everett, Mass. 
—Isaac Dunham died in Bridgewater, Mass., on June 2. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—T. J. Bradford, a retired clergyman, died at Metuchen, . 
N. J., on June 4. 

—D. W. Moore has been installed as pastor of the Second 
Church of Norristown, Pa. 

—A.0O. Rockwell was installed as pastor of the church in 
Weston, West Va., on 27. 

—C. E. Cunningham, of the Madison Avenue Church of 
Elizabeth, N. J., has resigned to accept a call to Yazoo City, 


iss. 

—J. F. Patterson, of Pittsburg, Pa., has received a eall to 
the First Church of Covington, Ky. 

— . Davis, of Delaware, N. J., has received a call to 
Orangeville, Pa. 

—George Harkness, of Potsdam, N. Y., has received a call 
from the First Church of Rockford, III. 

—Daniel Grieder has accepted a call to Ridott, Tl. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—H. L. Wheeler has resigned the pastorate of the Unita- 
rian church in Newton Center, Mass. 

— James McAden, who died recently in Brunswick County, 
Va., at the age of ninety-five, had been in the Methodist min- 
istry for seventy-five years, and was the oldest minister of 
that denomination in the South. 

—J. A. Nock, of Alpena, Mich., accepts an election as rector 
of St. Matthew’s Church (P. E.), Jersey City, N. J. 

—E. 8S. Rousmaniere has been chosen rector of Grace 
Church (P. E.), New Bedford, Mass. 

-—Wilberforce Wells has — the rectorship of St. 
Philip’s Church (P. E.), Belmont, N. Y. 

—George T. Dowling, D.D., was installed as pastor of the 
se Avenue Reformed Church of Albany, N. Y., on 

une 4, 

—Herbert Mott has been installed as pastor of the Unitarian 
church at Wayland, : 

—F. L. Norton, D.D., rector of St. Stephen’s Church 
(P. E.), Lynn, Mass., has resigned on account of ill health. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


AMERICAN BOOK OF CHURCH SERVICES.' 


This book is the tasteful contribution of a rever- 
ent and diligent Christian student toward the 
solution of the problem as to forms of public 
service in non-prelatical churches. That there is 
such a problem, whose pressure is widely and in- 
creasingly felt, is plainly shown by various publica- 
tions in recent years in the department to which 
this work belongs. This book will be found suggest- 
ive on this difficult subject ; and we commend it as 
such to any who may be seeking relief from forms 
of service in which worship proper is reduced to 
such comparatively low terms that the “ worshiping 
congregation,” instead of actively carrying on the 
solemn and tender exercises of the hour, tends to 
become chiefly an “audience ”’ for listening, behold- 
ing, and criticising. 

In the present unsettled state of public sentiment 
on this subject, criticism of a work which offers 
itself as “ The American Book of Church Services” 
is difficult. There are no acknowledged standards 
among the churches for which this work is pre- 
pared. Undoubtedly there are principles, but not yet 
have they been scientifically developed and their 
various proper interactions established. Hence 
individual tastes will largely dictate such a compila- 
tion; and it would be vain for the critic to claim 
freedom from the same liability. We are inclined 
to believe that the introduction of the congrega- 
tions to a participation in public worship, brought 
about in comparatively recent years by the use of 
congregational singing-books, is to be followed by a 
similar use of congregational prayer-books, but that, 
outside of the liturgical churches, there will not be 
one prayer-book, any more than there is one 
hymn-book ; that there will be many competitions 
for public favor, and perhaps several of nearly 
equal value. If this impression be correct, this 
volume will occupy an important place, if not in 
the ultimate service-books of the non-liturgical 
churches, at least in the preparations for an ultimate 
liturgical literature. 

Our chief criticism on the book is that it seems 
somewhat too complicated and elaborate for the 
present state of public opinion in the non-liturgical 
churches. It must not be forgotten that there are 
still many in our churches of Puritan descent who 
disapprove of liturgies altogether, while there are 
others who, without disapproving, are yet so unac- 
customed to them that any elaborate service is con- 
fusing rather than helpful. We cannot but wish 
that the author, who has given us two morning and 
two evening services, one a shorter, the other a 
longer one, had given us still a third, shorter and 
simpler than either. He might have found a model 
for this purpose in the admirable Vesper Services 
in occasional use at Chautauqua, and which have 
been printed in leaflet form for wider use. We 
note, too, as a not altogether minor criticism, that 
in the Responsive Readings, which constitute nearly 
one-half of the book, and which seem to us well se- 
lected for the purpose, there is not as much regard 
paid as we should like to see to the parallelism 
which is one main element of the poetic grandeur 
in Hebrew psalm and prophecy. The voice of the 
congregation should rise as an answering surge in 
the second member of the parallel, returning and 
reinforcing the same sentiment pronounced by the 
voice that uttered the first member. The fact that 
this rule is not applicable in every case cannot 
annul the rule, which has a natural basis. The 
division of the verses offered in this book, like that 
in the Book of Common Prayer, too often sacrifices 
this element of impressiveness and power; thus it 
tends to that confused, artificial, and mechanical 
utterance against which, in recent years, protests 
begin to be heard among our brethren of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, and from which the choral 
service is a natural refuge. ‘These Readings, more- 
over, are not so full in selections from the prophets 
as we would like to see. 

The author has done wisely not to attempt to 
create, de novo, a liturgical service. Such a service 
cannot be made—it grows; and the prayer-book, 
like the hymn-book, must be largely a matter of 
wise selection from the services of the past. The 
yearning to found on old traditions, Roman Catho- 
lic as well as Protestant, has a profound philosophi- 
cal reason underlying it. It is association which 
makes a service sacred, and the non-liturgical 


1 The American Book of Church Services. A ed by 
een Hungerford. (Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co,) 


churches, having no sacred association of their own 
in connection with their worship, must be willing 
to borrow associations from other branches of the 
church universal. If, as might be contended, the 
large presentation of traditional férms of prayer, 
traceable in many instances from the Roman and 
Greek through the English churches, is somewhat 
contrary to that American tradition made promi- 
nent in the title and preface, the selection is well 
made from a vast mass of crude material, showing 
a natural and cultivated taste in this department ; 
and though not so extended as are several collec- 
tions of these ancient prayers long accessible for 
ministers’ using, yet quite as extended as is requi- 
site for congregations. And this use of ancient 
forms gives the additional flavor delightful to 
liturgical compilers and indispensable to the best 
liturgical use. Where the compiler has allowed 
himself to modify the ancient forms, it has been, in 
many cases, with the unusual effect of making them 
more edifying for use in the present day. 

There is almost no music given in the book, but 
at the end is an admirable collection of sentences, 
anthems, and the like, with references to a wide 
range of musical settings by a multitude of emi- 
nent composers. This is a feature new and excel- 
lent; we have not seen its equal as a guide to 
those in charge of the musical service in selecting 
fitting words and music for sacred song. 

We have only to add that those ministers who 
are not prepared to recommend to their congrega- 
tions the introduction of any liturgy will yet find in 
this book very valuable suggestions for the conduct 
of a non-liturgical service in Scripture readings 
and in prayers valuable both for spiritual refresh- 
ment and as models for use in the conduct of the 
worship of the church. 3 


NON-EPISCOPAL ORDINATION.’ 


In 1886 the Bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in this country recommended the 
general adoption of the historic episcopate for the 
sake of Christian union. The implication herein, 
that an order of bishops (in the modern sense) is 
one of the things essential to the Church of Christ, 
is discussed by Professor Fisher in the irenic spirit, 
lucid style, and exhaustive thoroughness which 
characterize all his publications. He shows that the 
episcopacy, at least of the first century, was not 
diocesan, but parochial, like that of a Congrega- 
tional or Presbyterian pastor—bishops and presby- 
ters being, as Jerome asserts, the same. The early 
episcopacy, moreover, was not sacerdota!, at 
governmental. Says Professor Fisher: ‘“ The 
verdict in which scholars who pursue these re- 
searches without the unconscious but misleading 
bias of ecclesiastical motives for the most part unite 
is, that the episcopate as a distinct office arose 
naturally out of the presbyterate. . . . A simple 
presidency in the board of elders grew into an office 
of increased importance.” “The theory that there 
can be no church without bishops was never main- 
tained by Episcopalians in England until the days 
when a school of theologians, who were at the same 
time supporters of the tyranny of the Stuarts, 
brought it forward and used it in the controversy 
with Puritanism.” ‘ A statute of Elizabeth even 
made room for the admission of ministers of foreign 
birth, not episcopally ordained, to English parishes ; 
and for a long time they were thus admitted with- 
out opposition.” Dr. E. A. Washburn, himself an 
Episcopalian, clearly shows that the notion of the 
exclusive divine right of an order of bishops was 
of later adoption among Anglicans. (‘‘ Epochs in 
Church History,” p. 120.) It is analogous, says 
Professor Fisher, to the political doctrine of the 
divine right of kings. It is not with episcopacy, 
but with this particular theory of episcopacy, that 
the lecture deals throughout. Professor Fisher’s 
recognized rank as an authority on all questions 
pertaining to his special department as a historian 
will give weight to his summing up: “ That no 
specific form of church government can boast of 
being an Apostolic ordinance for all time is a 
verdict which historical scholars are rapidly ap- 
proaching unanimity in rendering. The divine 
right of a particular form of church organization 
will follow the divine right of kings, and will 
repose in the same tomb.” 


—An early number of the “ Atlantic ” will contain 
a poem by James Russell Lowell entitled ‘“ How I Con- 
sulted the Oracle of the Goldfishes.” 


1 The Validity of Non-Episcopal Ordination. The Dud- 
leian Lecture in the Chapel of Harvard University. By 


George Park Fisher, (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
25 cents,) 


A LIBRARY FOR YOUNG READERS. 


One of the most interesting and promising series 
of books lately projected is the Riverside Library 
for Young People, the first two volumes of which 
have lately come from the press of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. These books are tastefully 
and admirably made; they contain from 200 to 
250 pages, are well printed and _ substantially 


bound, and sold at seventy-five cents a volume. It - 


is proposed, both in the subject matter and in the 
literary quality which will be represented in this 
series, to secure work of substantial and lasting 
value, and to embrace in a uniform collection of 
books, attractive and thoroughly adequate in treat- 
ment, the great subjects of history, biography, 


economics, travel, natural history, adventure, and 


kindred themes. The endeavor will be made to 
write about these subjects with the simplicity, 
directness, and vivacity which interest young 
readers; but the books will not be childish in any 
sense. Whenever the subject requires illustration 
the volumes will be illustrated. History and travel 
will be accompanied by maps—as history and 
travel ought always to be; and biography will be 
illustrated by portraits. The promise of such a 
series is evident on its face. Its educational value 
to fathers and mothers, as well as to schools, can 
hardly be overstated ; and if the first two volumes 
are to be taken as establishing the standard of the 
series, its success and importance are already 
assured. Mr. John Fiske’s “* War for Independence” 
and Mr. Horace E. Seudder’s ‘“ George Washing- 
ton” are each in their way models of judicious and. 
interesting treatment. The story of the Revolu- 
tion as Mr. Fiske tells it is one of surpassing 
interest. His treatment is a marvel of clearness 
and comprehensiveness ; discarding non-essential 
details, he selects with a fine historic instinct the 
main currents of history, traces them with the 
utmost precision, and tells the whole story in a 
masterly fashion. His little volume will be a 
text-book for older quite as much as for young 
readers. Mr. Scudder’s biography of Washington 
is a fit companion volume for Mr. Fiske’s little 
history. It tells the story of the great patriot, 
soldier, and statesman with simplicity, sincerity, 
and completeness. It is not too much to say of 
these books that they ought to be put into the 
hands of every boy and girl, not only because of 
that which they contain, but because of the sound- 
ness of their form. : 


Papers of the American Society of Church History. 
Vol. {. Report and Papers of the First Annual Meet- 
ing, held in the City of Washingtou December 28, 
1888. Edited by the Rev. Samuel Macaulay Jack- 
son, M.A., Secretary. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) Laborious and fruitful as his life has been, 
time will possibly show that Dr. Schaff has done no 
more fruitful and important work than the founding 
of the American Society of Church History. Already 
its membership register enrolls some of the most 
notable names in this and other lands, and the 
first report is but an earnest of the golden harvest to 
come. This volume is a strong one compared with any 
historical publications of the time. 
rate it if we say directly that it is an important work. 


The initial paper, “The Progress of Religious Freedom 


as Shown in the Toleration Acts,” is by Dr. Schaff him- 
self, and has been republished in a separate volume 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is a fine model of method 
in historical study. Dr. Schaff examines in turn the 
Edicts of Galerius and Constantine, Papal Bulls, 
Treaties of Augsburg and Westphalia, the Edict of 
Nantes and its Revocation (of which latter deed a 
fac-simile of the last page, with the MS. signatures, is 
iven ), the Edict of Potsdam, the acts of the first French 
esate, the various Edicts and Statutes of England 
and of the United States. Appended to the essay are 
documents illustrating the text. The moral of the 
thesis is that “Intolerance and persecution have 
wrought incalculable misery in the past, and are con- 
trary to the spirit of Christianity.” ‘The Church needs 
and should ask nothing from the State but the protec- 
tion of law.” Following this paper comes another by 
Henry C. Lea upon “ Papal Indulgences in Spain.” To 
readers of history we need not add that this is a 
marvel of curious and concise scholarship. There is 
not one trace of theological polemics, but the simple 
statement of facts seems like a satirical and bitter 
caricature. An indulgence can be purchased of the 
Cruzada for two reals (about ten cents),and the following 
good receipt was given: “ Because you have given 
the said two reals for the soul of 
this bull, the said graces and plenary indulgence are 
nted to the soul for which you have given this sum.” 

n a word, the soul was passed from purgatory to para- 
dise. The question arose, naturally, Could not the Pope 
empty purgatory by a plenary indulgence, without the 
trouble of masses and so-much expense? Nogueira 
explains that “the question is of no practical impor- 
tance” (!). But what was doubtless of intense practica] 
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import was that the purchasers of Bulas de la Santa 
Cruzada were released from the obligation of fasting dur- 
ing Lent. The picturesque thing about these bulls was 
that they became articles of common merchandise; 
were sold wholesale and retail, on commission, and held 
for a corner. Another curiosity is that a debtor might 
be imprisoned and his goods sold to satisfy the claim 
of the indulgence-seller who had given him on credit 
pardon of his own sins or of those of some dead friend. 
The indulgence commerce now amounts to only 3,500,- 
000, which is a decrease upon the past business. Pius 
IX. gave it a boom, which Leo XIII. has forgotten to 
repeat. Professor Foster, of Oberlin, offered a paper 
upon “Melancthon’s Synergism,” wherein he traces 
Melancthon’s process of thought from supralapsarian- 
ism to modified determinism as finally expressed in his 
statement, “ He [God] determines contingency, and 
yet in such a way as not to destroy liberty;” or, to take 
his very latest word in his own way, “ Precedente gra- 
lia, comitate voluntale, bona opera fieri.” Dr. Hugh 
McDonald Scott, in “ Some Notes on Syncretism,” runs 


a tilt against Alexandrian theology. In his. opinion, 


Clement and Origen obscured soteriology in the in- 
terest of a vague and speculative cosmology. The 
concluding paper on “The Influence of the Golden 
Legend upon Pre-Reformation Culture-History,” by 
the Rev. Ernest Cushing Richardson, is slight but 
suggestive. It would increase in value by elabora- 
tion. ‘The main position taken is undoubtedly true. 
Fiction always generates fact. Altogether, we can- 
not but feel proud of our American Society of Church 
History when we see that their work compares favor- 
ably with that of foreign societies of old standing. And 
we are quite sure that papers in this volume are of such 


value that we would not willingly be without them. It 


is to be hoped that the society will bring out some 
whose scholarship is concealed by their diftidence. 


The Book of Isaiah. By the Rev. George Adams 
Smith, M.A. In 2 Volumes. Vol. I. (New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.) The prophecies of the Old 
Testament are enigmatical to the ordinary reader, be- 
cause he does not know out of what events they grew, 
nor to what events the teachings contained in them were 
applicable. This work, judging from the first volume, 
is an admirably conceived and well-executed attempt 
to give to the English reader the historic setting which 
is necessary to an apprehension of the prophecies of 
Isaiah, and especially of the first part of those proph- 
ecies. Especially, we say, because the latter part of 
Isaiah, attributed by many scholars to another writer 
altogether, is more general in its terms, and, though 
made much more luminous by historical exposition, is 
not wholly dependent upon it for intelligibility. Our 
author has interwoven in his history a new translation 
of many portions of the prophetic book which he is in- 
terpreting. This translation is so well executed that 
we cannot but regret that he has not accompanied his 
historical interpretations with a complete translation of 
the entire prophecies. In some of his views the author 
shows no inconsiderable spiritual insight, and affords 
suggestion which really illuminates Scripture teaching; 
as, for example, “By enhancing as he (Isaiah) did, 
the value and beauty of the individual character, by 
emphasizing the indwelling of God’s Spirit, he was 
bringing life and immortality to light, even though he 
spoke no words to the dying about the fact of a glori- 
ous life beyond the grave.” Mr. Smith is always a 
sober critic, but he is not lacking in that spiritual im- 
agination which is a first condition of the profounder 
and better interpretation of the poetic books of the Old 
Testament. 


The Hon. Clarence A. Stedman, of Princeton, Ind., 
has written a book of poetry, and Mr. John B. Alden, 
of New York, has published it, under the title A Cavern 
for a Hermitage. The Hon. Mr. Stedman is never silly ; 
he is at times profound, and always facile of tropes. 
But his pessimistic speculation which logically brightens 
out into optimism is not, perforce, poetry, nor is it in- 
trinsically interesting. Though 

‘* Solitude is a pent-browed oracle, 
And the sole nurse of deep and patient thought, 
Her messages of truth are poorly heard, 

Where greed and folly spin their noisy tops.”’ 


Yet, truly, the figure is as bold as the meter. 

bs The spiders of madness weave their cobwebs in every 
rain 

A crazy and credulous crew, whose compass to ruin dips, 

We sail on yawning seas, with foolish joy on our lips, 

And always magnet mountains arise to wreck our ships.”’ 

The poet’s final opinion is that poverty and toil alone 

redeem the world. The poor laborers are the modern 

Davids. 


‘*’Tis they who are the shields of law and order, 
Tis they whose fingers rub Aladdin’s lamp.”’ 
In toil and strife only is found happiness, which is 
born of success. ‘This is the secret learned in the Her- 
mit’s Cavern out in Indiana, and it had the power to 
charm away the Hermit’s pessimism so that once more 
he could endure other people, and so returned to the 
“haunts of men” and wrote the aforesaid book. 


When Ezra Abbot died at his home in Cambridge, 
America lost her greatest critical scholar of the New 
Testament. Tischendorf died from a stroke of paraly- 
sis, Tregelles in the same way, and a few years after- 
ward Dr. Abbot also was stricken suddenly from life. 
The gentle scholar whose unassuming manner and sin- 
cere courtesy endeared him to all is again commemo- 


rated .in this volume of his collected articles, The 


Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and Other Critical Es- 
says, selected from the published papers of the late 
Ezra Abbot (Boston: Geo. H. Ellis). We have already 
noticed at some length the titular essay of the volume, 
where the author, in a scientific manner and apart 
from theological bias, establishes by irrefragable argu- 
ments the genuineness and authenticity of the Gospel 
according to St. John. Other papers upon the value 
of manuscripts of the Bible, upon readings John i., 18 
—viii., 44; Acts xx., 28; Rom. ix., 15; Titus ., 13; 
1 Jno. v., 7, are of such a character as to make this 
book of permanent value as a book of reference upon 
the shelves of any Bible student. Dr. Abbot had no 
tricks of rhetoric, but only a desire to make himself 
understood, and so he is always clear and readable and 
abounding in just those points of information which it 
is important for us to acquire. 


Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, have published 
some Readings in Church History, by the Rev. Dr. 
James S. Stone, of that city. The book does not possess 
a philosophic spirit, nor any great literary power, but, 
notwithstanding all this, the lectures undoubtedly have 
for the general reader a certain charm which comes 
from the simplicity and directness of his style. He 
pretends to fear to incur imputation of pedantry in 
appending notes or references to his pages. In our 
opinion, he here mistakes. Notes and references are 
guide-posts to further reading, and a writer in history 
should never fear to give data by which alone his work 
could be tested. At least a bibliography might have 
been included in the volume. The subjects of the 
chapters cover time from St. Ignatius of Antioch to 
the American Book of Common Prayer. We find our- 
selves unable to view Wolsey, Cranmer, Cromwell, 
and Hooker from the author’s standpoint, any better 
than to take his estimate of the meaning and use of 
monasticism or the Ecumenical Council of Nicea, but 
are quite ready to say that Chapter XII., on the thir- 
teenth century—* The Century of Splendour ”—is by all 
odds the best in the book, and admirable in itself. 


Mr. Barns is a thoughtful man, and skillful in con- 
structing phrases. The French, it is plain, have not 
the monopoly of epigrams. Besides felicity of phrase, 
Mr. Barns is a mystic, more oracular than the Concord 
philosopher. For example: “ Every material rite,” 
says he, “ has a twofold value when thus performed on 
the fitting and reverential moment.” Perhaps this is 
only another way of saying that nature is sacramental. 
Again: ‘ Elaboration into triviality marks the ebb tide 
of all our onward-moving series of progress.” “God 
cannot be seen through the eye of a needle.” In brief, 
this well-printed volume, Solitarius and His Demon, by 
Charles Edward Barns (New York: Willard Fracker 
& Co.), is a book worth reading for its thoughtfulness 
and suggestiveness. A line of it often stands for a 
whole page of more diffusive style, and the occult 
thoughts are put in so rational a way as to disarm criti- 
cism and charm acceptance. As to eccentricities—well, 
who would live forever in a dull, flat country ? 


Exodus with Introduction, Commentary, and Special 
Notes, etc. By the Rev. James Macgregor, D.D. Part 
I. The Redemption, Egypt. (New York: Scribner 
& Welford.) his series of handbooks for Bible 
classes and private students is according to our mind 
in many particulars. It takes cognizance of the latest 
discoveries in Egyptology, is somewhat conservative in 


‘the quality of its criticism, discusses the spiritual and 


ethical aspects of the book, and the real significance, in 
the larger sense, of revelation and prophecy. ‘The note 
upon the topography of the passage of the Red Sea, 
though too long to insert here, well illustrates the val- 
uable judiciousness of our commentator. He points 
out the fitness of Ajrud as the site of Pihahisoth, and 
adds: “That representation, whether geographically 
correct or not, will fully suit our purpose to have a 
framework for the picture in history.” Ex pede Hercu- 
lem. | 


More than once recently we have had inquiries from 
subscribers who wished to be recommended to some 
work on the effects of tobacco. To these inquirers and 
all others interested in the subject we may commend 
(in addition to Meta Lander’s “ The Tobacco Habit,” 
of which we have spoken more than once) a little vol- 
ume by Mr. N. A. Hunt, called A Tobacco Manual. 
The author has diligently collected a great mass of infor- 
mation—medical, moral, and economic—on the tobacco 
question, and adduces many authorities in favor of his 
thesis that tobacco is in all these and other respects a 
noxious weed. Many illustrative anecdotes and _per- 
sonal experiences aid in making the book readable as 
well as instructive. It may be obtained through the 
author at Mapleton, Blue Earth County, Minn.; price, 
50 cents. 


Bohemian Days is the title of an illustrated book of 
travel by Clara Moyse Tadlock. The author went over 
the usual track of tourists in Great Britain, Europe, 
and the East, and describes for the most part the ob- 
jects which are seen by all travelers. She sketches 
what she saw intelligently, and in a lively, familiar way 
which makes agreeable reading. While the book can- 
not be called an important contribution to the world’s 
stock of knowledge, it is certainly bright in dialogue, 
and has a slap-dash way of rushing over the world 
which is not without entertaining qualities. (New 
York: John B, Alden.) 


Miss Rosa Nouchette Carey has achieved an enviable 
reputation as a writer of tales of a restful and quiet 
kind. They are hardly ambitious enough in scope to 
be classed with the full-blown novel, but they tell 
pleasant stories of agreeable people, are never sensa- 
tional, and have a genuine moral purpose and helpful 
tone, without being aggressively didactic or distinetly 
religious in character. Merle’s Crusade (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippineott Co.) is of the same simple and _pleas- 
ant character as its predecessors, and will no doubt 
share their popularity. 


Far Away and Long Ago, by Frances Anne Kemble, 
shares in some particulars the qualities of her former 
books, “‘ Records of a Girlhood ” and “ Records of Later 
Life.” It is cast in the form of a story, but its main 
purpose is to give some sketches of life and character 
in the Berkshires in Massachusetts many years ago. 
Some, if not all, of the people described were clearly 
drawn from actual life. The story is a tragical and 
not very pleasant one. (New York: Henry Llolt 
& Co.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A new story by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osbourne, with the curiosity-piquing title of “ The 
Wrong Box,” will be published by the Scribuers imme- 
diately. 

—Wellhausen’s “ History of Israel” is published by 
Maemillan & Co., of this city. Ina review of the book 
in these columns last week it was wrongly attributed 
to another firm of. publishers. 

—‘ The Portfolio” for May contains number five of 
an excellent illustrated series of articles on Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and two critico-biographical articles, one 
on Inigo Jones, the other on Joseph Wolf, the artist 
and naturalist. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just ready “The 
Beginnings of New England: The Puritan Theocracy 
in its Relations to Civil and Religious Liberty,” by 
John Fiske; and “ Indoor Studies,” a new book by 
John Burroughs. 

—Recent issues of “ Lovell’s International Series ” 
of novels are S. Baring-Gould’s “ Mehalah” and his 
“ John Herring,” Florence Warden’s “Toy Princes,” 
Mona Caird’s “ Wing of Azrael,” and “ Rita’s” “ Miss 
Kate.” (F. F..Lovell & Co., New York City.) 

—Besides the letters from Mrs. Carlyle which an 
English gentleman named Ritchie will soon publish, 
his volume will contain eleven letters from Mrs. 
Carlyle’s husband, referring chiefly to his studies for 
the “ Cromwell ” and the projected “ History of Ger- 
man Literature.” 

' —The “ Magazine of Art” for June presents as its 
frontispiece a striking female face, a study by per- 
mission of Lady Halle, a critico-biographical sketch 
of Hermann Corrodi, a very fair glimpse of the Royal 
Academy, and some studies in English costumes, which 
will be of special interest to women readers. 

__—A very full and complete Index to the “ Eney- 
clopedia Britannica ” (American Edition) is to be pub-— 
lished by the J. M. Stoddart Company, of Philadelphia. 
It will contain 400,000 titles derived from a close 
analysis of the separate articles, and including an 
elaborate system of references and cross-references. | 

—Charles G. Leland (Hans Breitmann) has recently 
recovered from a long illness at Florence. He is at 
work upon some handbooks of the minor arts, of 
which the first, “ Drawing and Designing,” will be 
published soon by Rand, McNally & Co. Mr. Leland’s 
system of drawing and designing has been adopted in 
the schools of Hunyary and in many Italian schools. 

—The well-known Russian poet and satirist, Michael — 
Saltykoff, died recently in St. Petersburg, of paralysis. 
He was one of those unfortunate Russian authors whose 
best work has probably been suppressed by the authori- 
ties. He once published one of the stupidest pieces of 
nonsense that ever appeared in print, and explained 
that this was a specimen of the only kind of stuff that 
the censors would permit him to publish. 

—Books for young folks recently published, and 
which can be safely commended as desirable and agree- 
able books to be placed in Sunday-school libraries 
and in all collections of books for children, are: Mar- 

ret Sidney’s “The Little Red Shop” and “ A Seven- 
Fold Trouble,” by Pansy and Her Friends (Boston : 
D. Lothrop Co.); and “The Bond of Honor,” by 
Sarah P. Bri ham, and “Adam _ Lore’s Choice,” by 
Samuel W. Odell (New York : Hunt & Eaton). 

—Mrs. Lillie has been at work for some time on a 
play dealing with domestic life and introducing a 
strong juvenile part. There is abundant room for 
plays of the kind which Mrs. Lillie can write—plays 
which avoid repulsive themes and which deal with 
domestic relations in a pure and healthful spirit. Mrs. 
Lillie’s literary work for children has borne the stamp 
of a high literary quality, and we doubt not that any 
drama which comes from her hand will represent the 
same standard of literary execution. 

—Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner ” has recently been 
published in the Students’ Series of English Classics, 
edited by Katharine Lee Bates, of Wellesley College, 
and bearing the imprint of Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 
(Boston). The little volume is very tastefully printed 
and convenient in form, and contains, besides the poem, 
an interesting biographical sketch, pen-pictures of 
Coleridge from well-known writers, and a suggestive 
chapter of “‘ Hints on the Handling of a Poem.” Notes 
and questions are also added. The little volume must 
be of great service both to teachers and students, 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


The Pennsylvania Prohibitionists are certainly 
not receiving fair treatment from the press. Chair- 
man Palmer’s declaration that their cause was being 
‘‘ lied to death” by the leading journals, which tilled 
their columns with “ bogus dispatches at fifty cents 
a line” about the “failure of prohibition in other 
States,” is not very much of an exaggeration. 
Certain it is that the Associated Press gives the 
widest possible publicity to any facts or fiction an- 
tagonistic to prohibition, and suppresses most of what 
is favorable. The statements of Collector Webster, 
of Iowa, for instance, were printed in nearly every 
paper in the country. The replies to it have received 
scarcely any notice whatever. The Prohibitionists 
would have no right to complain if the journals 
opposing them would confine their opposition to 
manly editorials giving the arguments against their 
policy. But when the editorial policy controls the 
news columns, and instead of being newspapers 
these journals deliberately suppress the news, the 
Prohibitionists do have a decided grievance. Chair- 
man Palmer is right in saying that “ public respect 
for some leading journals is being weakened and 
their influence is waning with great rapidity.” 


The “ Voice ” this week prints an elaborate reply 
to Collector Webster’s figures regarding the failure 
of prohibition in Iowa. It consists of reports from 
the prosecuting attorneys of fifty-eight counties in 
the State regarding the success of the law. Fifty- 
four of these report that there are no open saloons 
in their counties ; only two, those at Burlington and 
Dubuque, that the law is not enforced at all. The 
Christian Union recently published the facts re- 
garding Burlington and the reason therefor; the 
situation at Dubuque is similar. A large part of 
the population is foreign, and when prohibition was 
proposed the city voted against it seven to one ; 
naturally, the majority which opposed its enactment 
has opposed its enforcement. This is, of course, 
the strongest possible argument for local option, 
since it shows that under State prohibition local 
option still exists, and it is the local option whether 
to enforce the law or violate it. It would, how- 
ever, be unfair, it seems to us, to make this sugges- 
tion have any special application to the campaign in 
Pennsylvania, for we are informed by a corre- 
spondent that in that State local option is impossi- 
ble, since the last State Constitution provides that 
all laws must be uniform in their operation through- 
out the State. 


The Prohibitionists assert that in Rhode Island 
they have been made the victims of an “ unparalleled 
outrage ” by an act of the Legislature postponing 
the operation of the new Ballot Reform law from 
June 1 until June 30. This, they assert, was done de- 
liberately in order to give the saloon-keepers power 
to bribe in the amendment contest which takes 
place on the 20th. Just why this act was passed 
we do not know, but it hardly seems likely that the 
purpose of the Legislature was so depraved as is 
represented. “ Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circu- 
lar,” which represents all the brains and conscience 
of the liquor interest, claims as a trade paper to be 
in favor of ballot reform, and we think that it is 
half right in this claim so far as those elections are 
concerned in which prohibition is distinctly the 
issue. Ballot reform prevents both bribery and 
intimidation. In preventing bribery it injures only 
the saloon-keepers, but in preventing intimidation 
it injures much more the Prohibitionists, who are 
quite in the habit of half-ostracizing those whom 
they see voting the liquor ticket. The time when 
ballot reform will most hurt the saloons is the time 
when other issues are being thought of by the tem- 
perance people. No monopoly is rich enough to 
gain much by bribery when the issue before the 
electors is distinctly monopoly or anti-monopoly. At 
all other times it can gain a great deal; it is 
just so with saloons. We doubt, therefore, if the 
liquor interest in Rhode Island would be very un- 
willing to have the vote on the amendment take 
place under the secret ballot. 


The most painful feature about the Pennsylvania 
campaign consists in innumerable appeals to ae 
money interests. A great many of these are ad- 
dressed to the farmers, who are told to how large 
an extent they are dependent upon the patronage 
of the breweries and distilleries. Especially is it 
proclaimed to them that they will be ruined if 
forbidden to make their apples into cider. To this 
argument Chairman Palmer has issued a short and 
conclusive reply. It is that the farmers under 
prohibition can sell their cider so long as it is sweet 


just as at present; that after it has become hard 
they cannot at present sell it without securing a 
license costing at least seventy-five dollars; and 
that under prohibition, just as now, they can keep 
their hard cider until it has turned into vinegar 
and sell it as profitably as ever. <A great deal, too, 
is being made of the revenue which high license 
brings into the public treasuries. This will confirm 
the Prohibitionists in their belief that high license 
gives to all taxpayers a part ownership in the 
liquor traffic, which makes them protect it as they 
would any other of their own private interests. 


It is a mistake to say that only the temperance 
forces are divided in their sentiments. The Brew- 
ers’ Convention which was held last week at Niagara 
Falls made it evident that the liquor men are by no 
means unanimous as regards the policy to be pur- 
sued. Some of the declarations of the Convention 
favored the restriction of the sale of spirituous 
liquor amounting almost to prohibition. One of 
the resolutions against prohibition was in part as 
follows : 

“Tt must by this time be plain to every intelligent 
man that while prohibitory laws increase the consump- 
tion of strong drink on account of its concentrated 
form, which allows it to be easily carried and pre- 
served, it drives from the lips of man the milder 
beverages which stimulate but do not intoxicate, and 
cheer the mind without being followed by a reaction 
which destroys it.’’ 

Certainly the Prohibitionists have said nothing 
much more severe than the last line regarding the 
effect of the use of spirits. The Convention made the 
claim that the amounts that the brewers had spent 
in the various prohibition contests were altogether 
insignificant, amounting to but twenty thousand 
in Michigan, three thousand in West Virginia, and 
nothing at all in New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts. ‘They were, however, very liberal to the 
flood survivors in Pennsylvania, raising ten thousand 
dollars to be distributed among them. 


An anti-saloon organization has been formed in 
Brooklyn which intends to make itself felt in the 
mayoralty contest next November, by giving its 
vote to whichever party will nominate an accept- 
able candidate. This is the policy which has been 
pursued with so much success in Cincinnati. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOT AGAINST STATE UNIVERSITIES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Like others, I have been disappointed by your 
recent reactionary tendencies on the subject of 
public education. Your previous utterances are 
supplemented this week by an argument against 
State universities based on the experience of my 
friend Professor Henry C. Adams. It does not 
seem to me that your conclusions are warranted. 
Your line of argument is a very familiar one. 
Imperfections are found in public institutions, and 
it is regarded as an argument, not for reform of 
these institutions, but for their abolition. We 
have been trying to improve government for forty 
years or more by reducing it to insignificance, but 
have we succeeded ? 

The question in this particular case is, Are pri- 
vate colleges and universities more inclined to 
encourage freedom of thought and investigation 
than State universities? Perfection we shall never 
find; but which of two imperfect institutions is 
the better? Now, the truth is that many a man 
oppressed by a sectarian college, and denied free- 
dom of thought and expression, has found refuge 
in American State universities. Where did we in 
America get our idea of the value of freedom in 
teaching? Certainly from the State universities of 
Germany ; and in these State universities to-day we 
find a degree of liberty in teaching and learning 
which is without parallel—a degree of liberty which 
is impracticable in any American college or uni- 
versity, and which I myself would oppose in any 
one of our institutions. 

Go to our different colleges and universities and 
ask them where their best students come from, and 

ou will find in more than one instance that the 
tter instructed, manlier fellows come, not from 
private institutions, but from the public. 

I have given this subject careful thought, and my 
conclusion is this: While at present we have no 
State institutions which can equal in their stability 
of management and their wholesome degree of free- 
dom a few of our best private foundations, the 
average State university is, take it all in all, and 
in the particular you name, superior, and far 


superior, to the average private institution. More- 
over, our State institutions are daily improving, as 
has been shown in the admirable series of mon- 
ographs on public education edited by my col- 
league Professor Herbert B. Adams, and published 
by the Bureau of Education. Unfortunate as is the 
attack on my gifted friend Professor Henry C. 
Adams, the discussion will clarify the opinion of 


‘many in regard to the nature of university work, 


and will have an educational value. 
Yours very truly, - RicHarp T. Ety. 

JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 

[ We think that if Professor Ely will read again 
and with greater care the Outlook to which he 
refers, he will find it, not an argument for the aboli- 
tion of State universities, but an argument ad 


hominem addressed to those who believe in State. 


universities for the maintenance of freedom in 
them.—Ebs. U. | 


IBSEN AND BJORNSON. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

How great a link between countrymen their litera- 
ture is we hardly realize till we have left our mother 
earth. It takes a long time, if it is ever done, to be- 
come familiar with a new literature, and it is quite 
hard to feel it of no use to discuss the authors and their 
characters, or to give our books—almost the best we 
have to give—to our new friends. It is, therefore, with 
no little joy that we see our authors finding their way 
to our new home, and we hope that, once there, they will 
open the gate for more to follow. Your article on 

enrik Ibsen and some of his books made my face 
brighten, I am sure. As none of his contemporaries 
have yet been mentioned in your paper,! I begin to think 
that his fame has come to you from “ das Vater- 
land,” where his star just now is very high, and not 
from his own native country, so particularly favored 
with modern authors, where it is well known that he is 
not: the only champion for truth and right. Such names 
as Alexander Vjelland, Jonas Lie, and Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson may well stand by his, and ought to reach far 
beyond the rocks of Norway. , 

e name of the latter has recently gone around in 
America in “ Harper’s Monthly,” and it may be known 
from his repeated trips to the United States. In 
critics’ comparing and contrasting, Bjérnson and Ibsen 
have generally stood together. hile Ibsen, perhaps, 
has a sharper eye, a keener wit, he not seldom leaves 
us in an uncomfortable uncertainty as to what he has 


to give instead of what he, with his brilliant genius, 


has torn down. It is not so with Bjérnson. As one of 
the truest and humanest of men, he always has a plaster 
to put on the wound he has inflicted. You may not 
agree with him and his theories; it does one —_ to 


feel that he himself has not lost hope. In “Ghosts” — 


Ibsen shows us the evils Bjérnson, in a book of his, 
shows us how to master the same evil. Having in his 
younger days written some exceedingly fine peasant 
stories and dramas from the Viking-time (of which 
several have been translated into English), he has dur- 
ing the last ten years taken up every-day questions 
such as “ A Bankruptcy,” “ Miracles,” ete. 

Let me briefly mention a work of his, small in 
volume, great in effect. He wrote “A Gauntlet” 
some six years ago. A young girl has just been engaged 
to a man whom she, as with most young girls in their 
love, is sure is as pure as she herself. She discovers 
that she has been mistaken. She blames him bitterly, 
and throws him off. He, on his side, thinks himself in 
the right. She has no claim on his former life, only on 
the present. In contempt she flings -her glove in his 
face. Soon after she learns that her own father has 
not been any better. Sorrow-stricken and humbled, 
she asks his forgiveness for this passionate act. Mean- 
while he, on his side, has learned a lesson, we imagine, 
for whole life. When he asks her if she trusts him, 
and gets her “No!” he says: “ Wait for me; give me 
an answer. I must have that to live upon.” She: 
“You want me to wait? What doesthat mean? To 
be ready, and yet not ready ; to try to forget, and be 
always building up again. No!” “Only one word.” 
“But do you not understand that if you could give me 
the joy once more which only true confidence gives, do 
you think I then should wait for you? No. I should 
come to you and thank you on my knees. Can you 
doubt it?” “No,no!” “But I have not got it.” 
He bids her farewell, but stops at the door. “I must 
have asign! Stretch a hand out towards me.” She 
stretches out both hands. 

So when the Women’s Association in Denmark 
brought up that same question last year, they found 
in him the expected spokesman. He left Paris, went 
through Denmark, Sweden, Finland, and Norway, lect- 
uring all over. Some people (I am sorry to state 
that ministers were among them) were too pure to go 
and hear, and criticised his work as indecent—the 
Apostle Paul says that “such things must not even be 
spoken of among you.” “For the pure, everything is 

ure.” Must a question like this, so deeply concern- 


ing soul and body, men and women, societies and _ na- - 


tions, still he covered over with silence and phrases ? 
Has it not a right to be openly and honestly Recwssed 
by men and women ? | M. M. 


on both Bjérnson and Jonas Lie.—Ebs. C. 


1Qur correspondent has overlooked _— in this paper 
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June 13, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


- The following letter is published, evi- 
dently by request or permission of its 
authors, by the most prominent Republi- 
ean paper of this coast, the San Francisco 
Chronicle :” 


WaAsHINGTON, April 2, 1889. 


Hon. Benjamin Harrison, President of the 


United States: 

Sir,—Our Congressional delegation has 
carefully considered the various applicants 
for office in California, to reach our conclu- 
sions for the place sought, and to sound their 
relations to the party, and the party advan- 
tage or disadvantage arising from the appoint- 
ment, and as a result, we submit to you the 
following names for the positions indicated, 
with the remark that their papers and indorse- 
ments have been filed in the proper depart- 
ments of the Government. 

LELAND STANFORD. 
W. W. Morrow. 
Wm. VANDEVER, 

C. N. FELTON. 

J. M. McKEnnA. 


Passing over the textual humors of 
this communication, one will immediately 
note the fine humor of its naiveté. It is 
signed by very responsible members of the 
party that has made the highest deliv- 
erances upon the reform of the civil 
service. It is, moreover, addressed to an 
executive who has given pledge of fullest 
aid to that reform, and at the time when, 
the Administration being almost wholly 
engaged with its civil appointments, such 
professions are being put to test before 
most alert criticism of friend and foe. 
In view of all this, the spoilism of the 
letter is ludicrous—because, as I think, 
wholly artless—in its nakedness. It has 
not mask, nor yet veil, nor even fig-leaf. 
It simply does not know that it is naked 
and a gazing-stock. Its political humors, 
therefore, are the same in kind as the 
humors of its grammar. This quality it 
is that makes it significant as an index of 
the present state of public feeling on this 
coast toward civil service reform. 
this I intend, more Hibernico, the almost 
entire absence of public feeling toward a 
movement of which we have but little 
more than the nomenclature. We use 
the terms on occasion but with little 
sense of their values, moral or economi- 


cal. It is quite ignored by the people| 


and the press, as it is in the self-suffi- 
ciency of this letter (which evidently is 
one not of advice but of direction) and 


in its blunt assertion of ‘the party ad- 


vantage or disadvantage,” and of no other 
consideration, as determining the “ ap- 
pointments.” This tone of the letter 
and of our press is to be understood as 
due, not to conscious opposition to the 
reform, but simply to present inability to 
realize it as a theory entered command- 
ingly into practical affairs. — 

t is, therefore, for the friends of the 
reform of the civil service, and for the 
prophets and martyrs of distinctively 
political morality in general, to have long 
patience for their terms, which, like new 
vine slips, may come to us in a week, to 
take root and have vital relation with us. 
No one who has not had his residence in 


_places remote from one another in the 


same country can justly understand the 
mental values of mere physical distances 
and relations. I have been by nothing so 
interestedly impressed upon removal to 
this coast as by the difficulty of “ thinking 
across” physical lengths and even, also, 
heights—for the mountains are as truly 
an obstruction to the movements of 
thought as of trade. I think it is to be 
said, therefore, and hopefully, that our 
present insulation from the most impor- 
tant political movement of recent years 
has a physical rather than a moral expla- 
nation. 

And while a few millionaires in the one 
party and a blind saloon-keeper in the 
other have, at present, almost absolute 
control of our State polities, there are not 
wanting signs most encouraging to those 
who have the cause of political morals at 
heart. Of these assertions of informed 
public conscience perhaps the most signifi- 
cant was the very triumphant uprising of 
the people agaist the Republican party 
machine in the recent municipal election 
in Oakland. 
H. McDouGa tt. 
Eureka, Cal. 


THUMB AUTOGRAPHS. 


Two men of science in two different 
countries—Mr. Francis Galton in England 
and M. Bertillon in France—have lately 
recommended a means of identification 
which policemen and detectives, with all 
their ingenuity, seem never to have em- 
ployed. These gentlemen have observed 
that the human thumb, dipped in ink, in 
blood, in black lead, or in any other loose, 
adhering substance, and pressed upon a 
sheet of paper, leaves a mark which is 
perfectly characteristic of the individual. 

Mr. Galton has remarked that no two 
persons’ thumbs make the same mark ; 
the lines and depressions in the skin, 
which make a series of wave lines when 
pressed upon paper, are never the same 
in two different individuals. 

It is urged that this fact would be of 
very great value in the administration of 
justice, because a criminal’s thumb-mark 
would be a sure means of identifying 
him, no matter what disguise he might 
assume. 

If a business man wishes to make use 
of a signature which it is quite impossible 
to forge or counterfeit, he has only to dip 
his thumb in his ink-bottle and make a 
mark with it in connection with his writ- 
ten name. No other thumb will make 
the same mark, and it would be practi- 
cally impossible for any one to imitate 
this new kind of “autograph” with a pen 
or other mechanical meaus. 

“In testimouy whereof I hereunto set 
my hand jand thumb,” the new form of 
subscription may, some time in the future, 
run, the seal having by that time, per- 
haps, completely gone out of use, as it 
has now except on official documents and 
with fashionable letter-writers. 

The experiment with the thumb mark 
may be made by any one who will take a 
knife-blade, hold it over a lamp until it is 
black with smoke, allow it to cool, apply 
the thumb to the black surface, and then 
press it lightly upon a slightly sticky bit 
of paper, such as the back of a postage 
stamp. 

Examined with a re glass, the 
differences in the thumb-marks of differ- 


By | ent individuals come out very strongly. 


According to Mr. Galton, thumbs run 
in family groups, dividing themselves, as 
it were, into seven or eight distinct types 
or grand divisions; but within these 
divisions the differences are so marked as 
to leave no chance for confusion. 


AFRICAN TEAKWOOD. 


So indestructible by wear or decay is 
the African teakwood that vessels built 
of it have lasted fully one hundred years, 
to be then broken up only on account of 
the poor sailing qualities on account of 
faulty models. The wood, in fact, is one 
of the most remarkable employed in hu- 
man industries on the score of its very 
great weight, varying from some forty- 
two to fifty-two pounds per cubic foot. 


It works easily, but because of the large 


quaintity of silex contained in it the tools 
employed in its manipulation are ina 
short time worn away; it, however, pos- 
sesses the advantage of containing an oil 
which prevents the spikes and other iron- 
work with which it may come in contact 
from rusting. The difference between 
this and the East Indian teak wood, though 
both are used for shipbuilding, is notable; 
the latter, which is really the most valua- 
ble timber produced in that country, is 
light, and easily worked, strong, durable, 
not liable to the attacks of insects, 
abounds in silex, and resembles coarse 
mahogany. The tree requires some sixty 
to eighty years’ growth to produce the 
size of timber preferred for shipbuilding, 
and much of it is used in England for 
this purpose.—[ Woodman. 


SPEAKING FRENCH. - 


A physician gifted with a stronger 
sense of humor than of personal impor- 
tance is fond of telling a story which he 
nevertheless intends, as he says, to keep 
out of his biography. One day he was 
ealled by a young doctor connected with 
the dispensary under his charge to visit a 
poor French woman whose child was seri- 
ously ill. 


“The truth is,” said the student, “I 
can’t find out much about the previous 


symptoms, for none of the family speak 
a word of English.” 

The elder went to the house in due 
course, accompanied by his subordinate 
and another student, who wished to ben- 
efit by Dr. L ’s remarks on an “inter- 
esting case.” 

The doctor entered and said “ Bon 
jour” to the mother in his cordial and 
business-like manner. He felt the child’s 
pulse, took its temperature, and then 
turned to the woman, who had stood by, 
anxious and speechless. Now, the doctor 
read French with the greatest ease, but 
ha had never spoken it, except with an 
English teacher, during his school days. 
Nevertheless, he had not doubted that 
when the time for conversation came he 
should be ready. 

“‘ How long has the child been ill ?” he 
asked the mother, in an excellently 
worded French sentence. 

The woman shook her head despond- 
ently, and the two students looked sur- 
prised. 

“Was it sick a week ago?” he asked, 
hoping to awaken her intelligence by be- 
ginning with a simple inquiry. No an- 
swer, but deeper gloom than before. 

“When did the child eat anything ?” 
pursued the physician, realizing that his 
face was flushing scarlet. 

The woman opened her lips; evidently, 
from the serious expression of her face, 
she was about to make a supreme effort. 
The two students bent forward to hear, 
and Dr. L breathed more freely, 
thankful that he had not disgraced him- 
self by failing to make himself under- 
stood. She spoke clearly, distinctly, 
with serious emphasis, and these were her 
words: 

|—do—not—spik—Inglis !” 


| 


| 
—[Youth’s Companion. Publishing Society, 
| York City. 


NEWOHEETMUSIC 


AMONG THE LILIES. By Frederick Vinal. 
n exceptionally fine song of ly j iffi- 
culty. Twoeditions, for oe Aine 
WHERE THE OX-EYED DAISIES GROW. 
y Virginia Bryant. 
A pretty and pleasing Waltz Song. Price, 50c 
NO MORE PARTING, NORAH DARLING. 
Pleasing song, no imeult, i 
that sings itself. Price, Bucts. 


PIANO MUSIC. 
GALATEAGAVOTTE 2 24eczay waLKenr. 


A bright and charming composition by the com- 
poser of the well-known ** Militaire.’ Price, 35cts. 
MARCH OF TRIUMPH 


| By FRANZ WALD. 


A stirring and excellent Military March of fourth 
grade of difficulty. Price, 6vcts. 


ALBUMBLATT. 2 zZours scHEHL MANN. 


A pretty little ‘‘piece’’ somewhat in the style of a 
mocturne. Price, Wets. 


*,*Any of the above, or any other sheet music will 
sent postpaid on receipt ot retail price. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, Oo. 
And 19 East 16th St., New Werk City. 


“sunpay BRIGHT 
Book! | 


By LOWRY & DOANE, 


IS MOST DESIRABLE EVERY WAY! 


Send 25 Cents for a Copy in Paper. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York 


81 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO. 


HEAVEN AND HELL, by EMAN- 
UEL SWEDENBORG, 420 pages, paper 
eover. Mailed prepaid for 14 Cents by 
the American Swedenborg Printing and 
20 Cooper Union, New 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


SUMMER HOMES BY 
THE SOUNDING SEA. 


The sounding C on one of Ditson Company’s famous 
GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, is al- 
ways in unison with the restful pleasure of summer 
days in summer pleasant places. Don’ gotoa music- 
less house! Take with you one of our light, portable 
mnsical instruments! 

Seasonable and most enjoyable music books are : 


COLLEGE SONGS (50 ets.). 150,000 sold. 
CULLEGE SONGS for Banjo ($1); Guitar ($1). 


($1). 

PRAISE IN SONG (40 cts.), New Gospel Songs. 
TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS (35¢.). 
SONG HARMONY (60 cts.), Fine 4-part songs. 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION G1), 37 good 

songs. 

iG CLASSICS ($1), 50 high-class songs. 
SONG CLASSICS, ALTO VOICE ($1), 47 songs. 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS ($1), 36 songs. 
CLASSIC BARITONE OR BASS SONGS 


($l), 33 songs. 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS ($1), the newest. 
PULAR DANCE MUSI: COLLECTION 


1). 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION ($1), 27 


pieces. 
CLASSICAL PIANIST ($)), 42 pieces. 
PIANO CLASSICS ($1), 44 pieces. 


Also music in quantity and variety for all instru- 
ments. Send for catalogues, free. 


Any Book or Piece mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Thorough revision for the press. e0 
says: ** Reading MSS. with a view to publication is 
done, as it should be, professionally, by the * Eas 
Chair’s’ friend and fellow-laborer in lhtere, Dr. T. M. 
Coan.’’ Terms by agreement. Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan, 20 West l4th Street. New York City. 


WANTED--A Christian Gentle- 


man or Lady in every Township to act as agent for the 
most Subscription Book published, THE 
HOME BEYOND,” or Views of Heaven, by 
BisHop Fattows. We have the choicest commenda 
tions from the Leading Cle en and the Best Re- 
ligious Papers. For Circu dress 

ATIONA 
Street, Chicago. 


or OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 


i $d door weat of City Hall Park. 


ars and Terms 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 


Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 


IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


The following works by the 


Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


will be sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union. 


Commentaries on the New Testament. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


MARK AND LUKE, - - - 175 


Life of Christ, - (Harpers) $1 75 
Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 


edge, - (Iiarpers) 6 00 
Old Testament Shadows of New 

Testament Trutits, (llarpers) 3 00 

1 00 


A Layman’s Story, - 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

For Family Worship. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

PART 1-SCRIPTURAL SELEC- 

PART Ii._FAMILY PRAYERS, 

in Aid of Faith, 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Gospel History. J.R. GILMORE and 
LYMAN ABBOTT. - = 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert ) 


1 50 
50 


1 00 


Great Divide (illustrated) tells you all about the Rocky Mountains, about 
the flowers that grow there, its minerals, geology. ethnology, the Indians 
Mexicans, miners, Cliff Dwellers, its natural history, stories, how gol 
and silver is found; in fact, answering almost any question you might 
want to ask about the Great West; it is a I6-page monthly journal, printed 
on fine book paper, handsomely illustrated and substantially bound, edited by Stanley Wood, endorsed 


d 


by the entire press of the United States as the only originial publication of its kind in existence. 


Subscription only 
premium cabinet 
paid toyour home, 
agates,etc., among 
orescharacteristic 


and described, and 


EAT 


is particularly valuable, because each mineral and 


one dollar per year, which includes a 
7x12 inches in size, express charges 
containing 26 specimens of minerals, 
which are the gold, silverand copper 
of this region, all correctly labeled 
gem occur under different 


circumstances, and are described and illustrated in a popular manner from time to time in The Great 


Divide. If you are not ready to subscribe for a year 
now—knowing that we offera most valuable journal 
to the ifferent from any other—for only 15e 
send you The Great Divide for 3 months, but 

of course no premium is sent with this — offer, 
1e retail price is 10c each copy. 


we wil 


which is made to show our sincerity. 


VIDE 


Order at once, as this offer 


will not be made again. Address The Great Divide Publishing Co., 1624 i itenes St., Denver, Colorado, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 39, No. 24. 


FINANCIAL. 


An attempt was made to raise the rates 
for money in the market during the week, 
and at times three per cent. has been paid 
for call loans, but the attempt proved a 
failure ; the plethora of funds is so great 
and the competition to lend so constant 
among banks, bankers, and trust com- 
panies, that there seems to be no chance 
for higher rates, unless a more extensive 
and far-reaching speculation is inaugu- 
rated than is now going on. The ship- 
ments of gold abroad last week ran up to 
about $3,500,000 ; this week the amount 
is about $4,500,000. What has been 
taken during the past few weeks has ap- 
parently made no impress on the surplus 
that is now in the market seeking tem- 
porary use, and there is no probability 
that any serious depletion can be made 
by any probable movement of gold to the 
other side. The merchandise exports for 
May were larger than last year, but the 
imports have increased even a larger per- 
centage than the exports, and the balance 
of trade is, as usual in these early months 
of the year, against us—for May the 
amount is about $14,000,000. Our im- 
ports are larger than they ought to be ; 
the American people are extravagant, and 
indulge in the finer European fabrics and 
costumes to excess. And yet it must be 
borne in mind that the growth is so rapid 
in this country in population that a 
steady increase in volume of imports is 
to be expected. Our chief concern is, and 
should be, to hold on to our foreign mar- 
ket for our cereals and general products, 
and to build up markets in South Amer- 
ica and Mexico, so as todispose, at reason- 
able prices, of all of our surplus produc- 
tions year by year. The iron trade has 
distinctly improved during the past week, 
and an advance in the price of pig iron 
has been made, with an encouraging in- 
crease in the demand ; this has givena 
stimulus to the coal trade, and better 
prices are being paid for all descriptions. 

The appalling disaster in Johnstown, 
Pa., and in the region about there, with 
its terrible loss of life and its overwhelm- 
ing appeal to the sympathy of the whole 
country, has had a diverting as well as, 
at first, a depressing effect upon the gen- 
eral stock market, but aside from this 
temporary influence the conditions are so 
steadily improving in every direction, the 
earnings of railways are so good now, 
and the promise of great earnings result- 
ing from prospectively great crops in the 
coming season is so unmistakable, that 
there seems no room for declines. A 
very large and growing constituency is 
taking fresh interest in security values— 
a constituency financially more solid and 
substantial in many ways, more effective 
in creating and maintaining an advance, 
than was ever before enlisted. The mar- 
gin speculation is making way for an in- 
vestment element, having a solid specu- 
lative tendency. We are becoming more 
like the English capitalists in our meth- 
ods as we grow richer in this country; we 
do not make our speculations as epheme- 
ral and risky as we used to, but put under 
them more foundation, both intrinsically 
and financially; faith is not so easily top- 
pled over as it used to be, men go into 
enterprises to stay more than of old, and 
make more adequate provision for possi- 
ble contingencies than they did even five 
years ago. In a word, we are growing 
older, more matured; our calculations are 
safer and more conservative, and we are 
not so readily shaken by a financial storm. 
It would seem as if the present market, 
from top to bottom, possessed these firm 
and substantial qualties; people pay for, 
and put away their holdings, or cover 
them with large margins. 


The bond market is especially strong : 


a disposition is more than ever manifest 
to take hold of cheap bonds. Movements 
are progressing in the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas issues, in Fort Worth & Den- 
ver firsts, in the Wabash bonds; and 
the special feeling is spreading to the 
general list, lifting the whole lump. The 
same is true in the stock market. From 
the better class the movement is work- 
ing down through the cheap list, and 
everything is moving, gathering fresh 
force and impetus every day. . Reactions 
seem to invite new buyers. There are 
many intrinsically and relatively cheap 
securities and shares, and there never 
was a time in twenty years when the 
writer recalls a more healthful tone or a 
more reliable undercurrent than at pres- 


ent. With great cereal and cotton crops 
the present movement will finally become 
irresistible, and a general and powerful 
advance is very likely to be the outcome 
before the year is over. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase........... $2,071,200 
Specie, decrease ......... 3,993,400 
Legal tenders, decrease. . 170,400 
Deposits, decrease ...... 2,457,300 
Reserve, decrease........ 3,549,475 


This leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$11,660,000, with money at two and a 
half to three per cent. on call. 

WALL STREET. 


United States Government 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, - $200,000. 


Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for 
Collateral Security to Clients. 


Incorporated and operating under State authority 
and supervision, and with perpetual succession, for 
the transaction of a general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guard- 
ian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 


5 PER CENT. PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS. 


tence solicited from parties desiring to 
make safe investments. We loan money for them on 
First Class Real Estate Mortgages, with unquestion- 
= sr for prompt payment of principal and 
interest. 


CLINTON MARKELL, President. 
G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 


C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-President and Trust Officer. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


INVESTORS. 


4 to 5 per cent. on mortgages ; 34 
per cent in the savings banks; 2 per 
cent. in the trust companies! Does 
the conservatism which leads you to 
accept such low interest pay, wher, 
by sending your money to Denver, 
Colorado, you can obtain 7 and 8 on 
real estate mortgages, with security 
equal to the best obtainable in our 
Eastern cities ? 

For particulars address 
ACHESON & WARREN, Denver, Colo. 


REPRESENTED BY 


A. A. Sweet, 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
F. W. Batpwin, 21 Spruce Street, New York. 


MONEY MAY BE_SAEE 


Invested in low interest-bearing securities of the East, 
but no investment can be more secure than mortgages 
on real estate in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidly 
growing city in the Northwest, and it will net seven 
and eight per cent. interest, payable semi-annually in 
New York Exchange. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, has established 
our business and guarantees satisfaction. 

Unquestioned references on application. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


333 ROBERT STREET, Cor. FOURTH, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


DENVER. 


Real Estate loans negotiated Nettin 
investors 8 per cent. interest. 
Maps, statistics, etc., sent free. 

References: Union Bank, Denver. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
Sixteenth Street, Denver, Colo. 


‘satisfaction, and in almost every case 


American Loan and Trust 


Ag PER NET 
CENT INCOME 


I8 ASSURED BY BUYING THE 


Real Estate Debenture Bonds 
ISSUED BY 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


CAPITAL PAID $600,000. 

In denominations from $100, Upward. 
These bonds are secured by first mortgages on real 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin, Colorado, 

and Texas, held in trust by the Union Trust amen 
of New York and the Security Company of Hartford, 
and by the capital and assets of the Middlesex Bank, 
ing Company whose liabilities are limited by law- 
being required to have not less than 10 per cent. more 
assets on hand than its liabilities. As a matter of 
fact, it has over twice that amount.— Bank Com- 
oners’ Report. It is under the supervision of the 
State Bank Commissioners, the same as other banks 
in Connecticut. Every is thrown around 
mw a bonds to make them as safe as Government 


ITS RECORD. 


Thirteen years in business without a dollar lost, or 
a day’s delay in papens of Principal or Interest. 
Apply for full information to 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 
(With Gilder, Farr & Co.), 
31 and 33 Broad St. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Business, Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
send list of bargains and maps to locate them when 
requested, and have inves many thousands of dol- 
lars for those who never saw the ony always with 

ERY LARGE 


, LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual _in- 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
luth, and_hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


MONEY 


In sums of $250 and upwards—can find PrRoriTABLE 
INVESTMENT with ABsoLUTE SAFETY in securities of 


THE HUSTED | KANSAS CITY, 


 |KANSAS 


James D. Hustzp, President. 


These are First MorTGAGEs, based on Improved Real 
Estate in the two Kansas Citys and adjacent territory, 

to 40 per cent. of its actual value. No oTHER 
City, East or West, gives such substantial assurance 
of splendid growth as Kansas Citv, Kansas. No other 
affords such inducements for profitable investment or 
healthful home-making with modern conveniences on 
moderate capital, as we can show in this Metropolis of 
the Central West. 


OMAHA INVESTMENTS. 
GEORGE G. WALLACE, 


Investment Agent, 


OMAHA, - Nebraska. 


Money placed in Choice FIRST MORTGAGES. 


Purchases carefully made of Real Estate 
offering large profits. Acts as agent 
for Eastern Investors. Ample 
References. Correspondence 
Solicited. 


OKTGAGE LOANS 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET TO 


THE MUTUAL LOAN & INVESTMENT CO, 


KEARNEY, NEB. 


8% (ivaranteed First Mortgages, 8% 


Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
ean Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortoage Bonds, 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in inco 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
holders after the bonds and interest -are fully 


10% Syndicate Investments, 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 
("Send for circulars and C rd, wing 

$2,000,000 profits to investors 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, $590,000 


SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St., Boston. 


Texas Loans at Right Per Cent. 


Having had an experience of five years in Sur 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 
Address Ez. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
erence by ission to The Christian Union or 


f 
the ** J: "a City, Lockwood 
National Bank, San 
Loans Land 


SEATTLE, W ao INVESTMENTS. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate security. Eight 
per cent. interest net guaranteed to capitalists, ex- 
cept on large amounts, when special rates are agreed 


upon. 

Investments made to the very best advantages to 
the purchaser in Seattle City SGaserer, — Tim- 
ber and Unimprove ds. 

We represent exclusively the purchaser, and be- 
lieve that ten years’ residence here renders our serv 
ices of great value. Correspondence solicited from 
all parties desiring either to loan money or make 
References: Firs: Net’) Bank, Puget Bound Nat’ 

eferences: First Na . e un at’l 
aon a Merchants’ Nat’! Bank, Dexter, Horton & Co., 


e. J. Me 
McNaught Building, Seattle, Wash. 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


FARGO, DAKOTA. 


RED RIVER VALLEY LANDS FOR SALE. 


DARLING & 


Real Estate and Loans. | 
Money Loaned to NET 7% and 8%. 


Buy and sell County Orders of Dakota. Pays 
7%, according to the laws of the Territory. Good asa 

overnment Bond. Issued for supplies and work 
done for the County. A regular income of 7%. 


MERRITT & GROMMON 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Colorado.- 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James S. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C.- 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘“ Facts 
About Denver,’’ maps, and any other information 
desired. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 

y) to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 

D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


Denwer, ~ 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY 


CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


Hon. A. H. HORTON, Topeka, Kan., 


Pres. (Chief-Justice Kansas Supreme Court.) 


7% GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 7% 


POINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF INVESTORS. 


1. Unusual fullness of information about the security. 2. Not asin 
each year to examine our loans. 


investors visits 
ucts from the sections where our loans are 
mortgages for sale. Address, for M onthly 

HENRY A. RILE 


Fle foreclosure. 3. A committee of 
4. Frequent exhibitions in New York of farm prod- 
Monthly Bulletins giving full information about all 


made. 5. 
Bulletin and Investors’ Committee Report for 1888, 
Y, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


Grand Forks, Dakota. 


INCORPORATED 1884. 
SURPLUS AND RLSERVE, 830,000 


Guaranteed 7 Per Cent. Mortgages. Ten Year 6 1-2 Per Cent. Debentures. 


We have had over eight years’ e 


rience in placing loans in the RED RIVER VALLEY, and base our 


x 
claim for future patronage upon the RECORD that we have made. 
We refer by © og ne on to many Eastern Savings Banks, Insurance Companies, and Capitalists, that have 


invested with t mpany 


We can satisfy the most conservative of the safety and desirability of o ities, and sctest 
examination of our FIELD, our METHODS, and our RECORD. court the strictes 


Address GEO. B. CLIFFORD, Sec’y, Grand Forks, Dak., or 
J. B. FERR*, Manager, No. 2 Wall Street, New York. 
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Established in London, 1878, 


THE BANK 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office, 4 Waterloo Place, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES: 
The Right Honorable JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
The Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP, 
Bankers, Bank of England. 


The Capital of the Bank, in addition to a Special 
Guaran _ tee Fund of 50%, is invested in Government 
Securities. 


e Bank does not oe Notes or Bills, nor 

* culate, but invests its Deposits against Government 

uritie makin Gheens Bank Cheques 
— O CASH—as of England Notes are. 

he Bank issues Cheques in amounts from ONE 
POUND u So either singly or put up in Books, as 

required, for the use of velers, or for those mad 9 

ting money to ooge or any other part of the world. 

e then than Post Office Orders 
and < om pe ASHED O PRESENTATION WITH. 
RGE in every 1 Town in Great Britain an 


Ir Treland ; m= every Town in Europe, and in every part 
°"VISITORS TO THE PARIS EXHIBITION this 


summer A. Cheque Bank Cheques 
wards ah aoe sevent Rae ing Houses, in all of P 

Travelers hol aing Bank Cheques can 

their mail matter addressed tothem care of the Cheque 

London, = — take charge of the same and 


forward to any 
For Handbook containing list of of 
in in 


THE GENCY, CHEQUE BANK, Limited, 
United Bank Building, 2 Wall St., N. Y. 
K. J. & CO., Agents. 


ACKAY, President Commercial 
y-Bennett Cables, N. Y. 
.F Ksq., President Manhattan Trust 


Company, oN. Y., and many others. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY 


* NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
CAPITAL, %500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 

Correspondents: Twentsche Bankvereen- 
igi ng, Amsterdam, Holland; B. W. Bly- 

enstein & Co., London, England. 

Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 

Transacts a general banking business 

Lends money on promissory note with New York or 
Brvoklyn app first mortgage, with 
Title Guarantee policy, as security. 

Securities bought and aed and orders for same exe- 
cuted on commission through its correspondents in 
London and Amsterdam and on all Continental 

urses of 

Acts as Kxec under 

Ww the fixed Statute 


sfer and tary charges also Agent ‘or 8 


x stee, Tran 

Cities, R s. Towns, and other corporations, an 
for Real Estate ie Bartemaes with coupon bonds in New 
York, Brooklyn, and elsewhere. Collects rents, cou- 
pons, and dividends. 

Negotiates State, City, Railway and corporate loans. | 

TRUSTEES: 

Garret A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Norden, John Van Voorhi 

ooper C. Van Vorat, W. W. Van Voorh 

ames B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, - 
G. Van Nostrand, | James Roosevelt Wy 
John R. Planten, A Van 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, J ikem Sa 
Wm. Dowd, George F. Hodgman, 

illiam Remse 


W. D. Van Vieck, Daniel A 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. VERMEU Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SIC . Becre tary. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 
* 6% and 7% 


Hammett, Davison 8 Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Who give personal attention to the examination of 
before loans. These loans can be 

f OWELL, Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 
Cuas. L. & Co., New York. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co. rie of 


Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Estate Titles and defends thein- 
if assailed, at its 
If insured Mortga« 


sured titles, 

own cost. 

gee acquires the fee 
ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital 000, 

Liability of Stockholders, $1,000,0 

ty Fund, held by State ef S 


itor, $200,000. Mortg- 
ages for sale, netting 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 


title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper. 


People who lend their money 
themselves have a great deal 
of trouble with it. | 

We make a business of 
lending and have no trouble 
at all. 


Would you like to know} 


about it ? 


Tue Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO, 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


Ww. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


_Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Interest payable ew York Exchange. Liberal 
rates of interest and no expense ro parties holding 
our 

Inves nts made in Sioux Falls city preperty— 
the tae est city_in the new State, with five large 

a of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 
Northwes 
Send for ‘circulars and references. 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 


d | YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN. WESTERN MORT- 


GAGES.” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


YEARS 
20 OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 


Assets $2,000,000. Highest rate of interest consist- 
ent an choicest security. Ask for information of 
1MMONS, Vice-President. E. 8S. Ormsby, Pres. 


150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, 30,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD,Sec. Capital 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINBS, IOWA. 


Negotiates Moste e Loans on inspected farms 

in and raska, and on alan city 
estate in Des Moines, Omaha, and Sioux City. 

Fiftesn years’ experience without loss to any investor. 

We are loaning for several of the leading insurance 

companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 

many private wp rye ferences: Hon. Charles 

we Pres’t of Nat’] Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. - 
arble , Rutland, 


"Rev, Robt. A 
Prof. HA 
ton, B 


WANTED 


»LO0,000 


In sums of $500 and upward, to loan on 
Improved Denver Real Estate, at 


Principal and Interest guaranteed. Denver Real 
Estate nets an average of 25 per cent. per annum. 

Maps and information free. 

Refer Bank, ae National Bank 
ank of Denver; Chemi ical 
Bank and National Park Bank of New 


MOORE & ERMERINS, 


1,626 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
239 Broadway, New York. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 
Semi-Annua f Neg otiated by W. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., ap sums of $200 and 
upwards. Prompt = Princi and 
madeand remitted to lender 
es LOCATION IN THE 
years’ Ample Capi- 
de connections. Refer to ** Congregation- 
Send for Form, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


NVESTORS 


a regular income 
value, subscribe to 


the and Loan 
esota, By investing $65 you can se=- 
cure 6 per Cent. income, and a certifi- 
cate worth at si00. stock 

based ORTCACE on 


geferences. H. inv 1 Agent, 
enera n 
813 Walnut Street. PHILADELPHIA. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


Real Estate and Collections, 
GRAND FORKS, Dakota. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE. 
fer sale. Acts as agent for parties 
— Dakota. Lists of lands for 
e wi be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Before Send for ee little book on 
estern 
free on 


Investing 
e Investment 


application to The Mortg 
Cominnss 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read carefully the ** Mon 


JERE. JOHNSON, JR.'S FLAG 
PROTECTED BY DECISION 
OF SUPREME COURT, 
NOV, 13th, 1888, 


LOTS $125 UPWARD. 
PAYABLE $10 and $20 MONTHLY. 


POSSESSION TO BUILD AT ONCE. 
TITLES POSITIVELY GUARANTEED. 


EVERYBODY 


CAN OWN A HOME, 


EITHER ON THE 


Stoothot-Panlson Farm, 


Adjoining aristocratic 


Morris PARK 


Right in the line of Brooklyn’ s magnificent 
improvements, or in beautiful 


LEFFERTS PARK, 


the fourth grand subdivision of Bath i 
Junction, where there are hundreds of daily 
— and where 3,500 lots have been sold 
and 300 buildings erected. Free excursion 
tickets toeach place. For maps and railroad 


passes apply to 


JERE. JOHNSON, dR., 


60 Liberty Street, New York, and 
393 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


BENSONHURST-BY-THE- 
SEA 
is the select new village 
on New York Bay, 

south of Bay Ridge, L. L., 
45 minutes from Battery, N. Y., 
or }0 minutes from Brooklyn 
via Fifth Avenue Elevated R.R. 
when completed. 

It is developed to a higher 
state of perfection than any 
other suburb. 

Among the fine buildings 
already constructed or in course 
of construction may be men- 
tioned the residences of Dr. S. 
Fleet Speir, C. Ferguson, Jr. 
Samuel McElroy, Charles Syl- 
vester, O. E. T'redwell, C. F. 
Wingate, W. E. Parfitt, D. W. 
Tallmadge, and, near by, the 
Marine and Field Club. 

About thirty handsome 
dwellings have been erected 
within the past year. 

The R.R. station is on the 
premises. No one can appre- 
ciate the advantages of Benson- 
hurst as a place of residence 
for both Summer and Winter 
without seeing it. The trip is 


short and delightful by frequent 
trains and boats. 
Illustrated circulars sent. 
Address G. B. F. Randolph, 
41 Wan ot, N. Y., or 


on property. 


Different from all other places. 


USHNELL 
USHNELL 


Real Estate and Finaneial Agents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Interest, 
is r cent. per annum - able semi- 
Estate In- 


Rererences—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Co rrespondence solicited. 


GURLEY INVESTMENT 00. 


Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
STANDARD SECURITIES. 
First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 
— EsTABLISHED FirTegN YEARS. — 

Tabor Block, - - - Denver, Colo. 


Correspondence solicited from large investors and 
reliable parties. Money loaned at 8% with — 
safety. Undoubted references. Thorough ex 
ence in Denver valuations. References: Dun’s 
Agency, Denver Banks, and best houses in Dente 


ew York or Boston. 


ASTMAN, Sec’y & Tr 


The Grand Fars Loan & Land Company, 


INCORPORATED CAPITAL, $50,000.00. 
Grand Forls,. Dak. 


First Mortgage Loans made on Farm and 
City Property. Real Estate Bought 
and Sold. Bonds Negotiated. 
Collections made. 


The National Security Company, 


Of SIOUX CITY, Iowa, 


Invites correspondence regarding its Mort nae 


Loans on selected d security in the Corn Belt 


A SAFE INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION, 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J. 


Or write direct to the Company. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 
—~ 
Sackett, Flournoy & Goss, 
FARM AND CITY LOANS NETTING 7% SEMI-ANNUAL 
NTEREST TO THE INVESTOR. 


Agents for IOWA RAILROAD LAND COMPANY, 


410 Pierce Street, - Sioux City, Iowa. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
8’ 
0 


0 0 
10% 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full sono gore £m which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, addr 


THOMAS & (0.. Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
LEWIS BROS., 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 
SIOUX CITY, Iowa. 


Ten Years’ in Estate Business in 


We solicit irene pote parties who have 
money to loan at a good rate of interest on guaranteed 
security, or to invest in real estate. All business in- 
truste to us will td os rsonal attention. 

OS , Sioux City, Iowa. 


T% FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 8% 


Absolute Security. 
Loans negotiated without expense to Investor, and 
personal examination of property guaranteed. Titles 
insured by Minn. Title Insurance and Trust Co. 
References permitted to First Nat. and Securit 
Banks, of Minneapolis, and to responsible and well- 
Own Ea and professional men in N. Y. City 


E. SMITH, Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 


6% PUEBLO, Colorade. 6% 


We can make ihendataly gilt-edge loans at 6%, 
guaranteed, secured by Trust deed on Brick Blocks 


at 40% valuation. We have 8% notes secured as above 


for sale. 
HOLLAND & MILES. 


References by permission : Western National Bank, 
Central National Bank, Pueblo ; Gov. Job A. Cooper’ 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of State, Denver. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
OLDER. 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 


--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


OUR 


‘Special’ London-made Clothing 


quantities, 
much lower 
class of gar 


Has all the character and 
style of First- — lass Custom 
ork. Being | ie, made on the 
same princi ples, in large 
many sup 1 pose. We so- 
licit an inspec tion of our 
stock before purchasing. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 


Merchant Tailor and Importer of Special 
London-made Clothing, 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


_ 
| 
JERE 
PY 
Jt vestments made. | 
n 
| 
ew Haven, Conn.; A. J. New ee 
and many others 
— 
ir 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


TERMS TO UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXIOO. 


“ON TRIAL,” $1 00 

To all Countries in the Postal Union add $1.04 for postage. 
CLUB RATES. 

OMB. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing The Christian Union 


stopped at the expiration of their subscription should notify us to 
that — i other we shall consider it is their wish to have it 
continued. 


EIPTS.—We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the 
‘a uest is accompanied with stamp. The date on your label will 
indicate within two weeks that the remittance was received. 


YHANGES OF ADDRESS.— When achange of address is ordered, 
5s both the new and old address must be given, and notice sent one 

week before the change is desired. 
HOW TO REMIT.—Rewmittances should be sent by Check, Draft, 
CHRISTIAN 


ress Order. Money Order, able to order of 
Usiox Company. Cash and Postal otes should be sent in Registered 
tter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISING RATES—AGATE MEASURE. 


Discounts on orders amounting to fifty dollars or more. 
Address The Christian Union Company, 
Lawson Valentine, President, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


“A journey of a thousand 


miles begins with a step.” 


—FROM THE JAPANESE. 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


The Christian Union Company : 

With this I inclose postal money order for 
three dollars for tenth subscription to the best 
Christian Family Newspaper on this planet. How 
it may be over on Mars and Jupiter and the rest 
of them I have no means of positive knowledge, as 
my private inter-stellar telegraph is yet incomplete ; 
but if they have a better paper in any of those 
astronomical neighborhoods, I shall certainly be- 
come a subscriber immediately upon my emigration 
thither. Appreciatively thine, E. K. 

San FRAncisco, Cal., 1889. 


Subscriptions which have expired, and a renewal 
of which we respectfully request, will be indicated 
this week on the yellow label by two rules, one 
above and one below the address, as follows: 


Richard Roe 15289 


NEW CITY 
Oklahoma 


A JOURNAL FOR EDUCATORS. 


The Christian Union believes profoundly in edu- 
cation as the chief means of progress. It believes in 
spiritual, moral, and intellectual education ; in in- 
dustrial training; in the kindergarten; in educa- 
tion for poor children; in education in hygiene and 
in better methods of living; in education of every 
kind for everybody. It has no confidence in any 
progress that is not based on character; and it 
believes in the educational process as the chief 
process by which character is formed. It represents 
the educational idea in every department and in all 
its discussions and presentations of questions, and 
it is, therefore, pre-eminently the paper for the 
teacher. During the past year it has printed in 
almost every issue some article bearing on educa- 
tional questions. It has discussed, at great length 
and by the aid of the best-informed men, the pub- 
lic school question in the form in which it is now 
being agitated over the whole country. It will con- 
tinue that discussion from time to time, regarding 
it as one of the chief and most important issues now 
before the American people. It is giving from 
week to week, in its Outlook and in contributed arti- 
cles, reports of all movements in the direction of 
higher education and in the application of new 
meth>ds to schools, and it purposes to cover the 
whole field of education, from week to week, so 
that no reader may remain ignorant of what is 
going on in any part of the educational world. It 
will print during the coming months a series of 
articles from a leading university teacher, now 


abroad, on educational questions in England and on 


the Continent, and it will also print a series of 
articles of high importance, by such educators as 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, 
President Angell, of the University of Michigan, 
President Hall, of Clark University, and other emi- 
nent educators, on the needs and present condition 
of education in this country. Its purpose, in a 
word, is to widen and deepen the public interest in 
American education, from the primary schools to 
the most advanced universities, believing that the 
truest and highest development of the country can 
only be reached by the freest and highest evolution 
of the American educational system. During the 
past year it has received a large accession to its 
subscription list from the great company of Ameri- 
ean teachers. It would be glad to put the name of 


every teacher in the country on its list, believing 
that it can make itself invaluable to such readers. 


The Christian Union is of equal value to parents 
who have children to educate, and a large propor- 
tion of its many thousand subscribers will be found 
in this class. Principals and teachers of the best 


schools are recognizing, more and more, the fact 
that through The Christian Union they can reach, 
with their advertisement, the families whose children 
they may wish to obtain as pupils. In order to 
extend our usefulness in this direction we make a 
discount of one-third from our regular price for 
this class of advertisements, and charge 20 cents a 
line (14 lines to an inch) for each insertion. By 
referring to our educational column it will be seen 
that many of the leading schools are now, although 
early in the season, already represented. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 

According to the offer of “a generous friend ”’ 
mentioned in these columns last week, we have 
placed upon our list seventy-five names of Home 
Missionaries, and there now remains twenty-five to 
make up the total. We would be glad to receive 
the names of any Home Missionaries known to our 
subscribers whom they think would be glad to 
receive a free copy of The Christian Union for one 


year. | 
Previously acknowledged.................06-- 240 00 
$392 50 

VACATION FUND FOR WORKING GIRLS. 

H. K.U., Minneapols........ SESS 5 00 
Previously 191 00 
$198 50 


THE EXTENT OF ACCOUNT-KEEPING. 


A writer in “ The Office” makes these comments : 
“ While riding in a railway train the accountant is fur- 
nished much food for thought and reflection, whether 
he observes that which is about him or the objects 
which obtrude upon his sight when he glances out of 
the window. Everywhere he is reminded of the im- 
portant part that accounting plays in our modern and 
complex system of industries. These notes are pen- 
ciled on board cars between New York and Chicago, 
and are intended to reflect some of the thoughts and 
ideas that float before the drowsy mind of the writer 
as he half reclines in a parlor coach after partaking of 
a generous lunch in the dining car. For instance, how 
could a meal be served ‘on wheels’ and the traveler 
enabled to eat at leisure, instead of bolting food at a 
‘ten-minutes’ stop for refreshments,’ as it used to be, 
except for good accounting most rigidly enforced ? 
Did you ever examine closely the bit of pasteboard the 
conductor gives you in place of your sleeping-car ticket 
when the latter is taken up, and which reads, ‘ Berth 
check’? There is a volume of accounting condensed 
upon its face. And then the conductor’s report of a 


sleeping-car—if you have never seen one, get into con- 


versation with the next sleeping-car conductor you ride 
with, and let him tell you all about it. Afterward 
think of the multitude of cars and the corresponding 
number of conductors and porters, and of the division 
and district superintendents and agents, and finally how 
all these reports are combined and condensed and made 
to enter the home office, forming a part of the book- 
keeping of a gigantic and successful corporation.” 


THE ART OF SELLING. 

Experience plays an important part in determining 
the measure of a salesman’s success. The art, how- 
ever, is one that eludes definite rules, being more in 
the man than the method. One who has the reputation 
of a first-class salesman is often a failure with a certain 
class of buyers. Another who was regarded as a prince 
of liars controlled a trade of a million yearly, his victims 
being his best friends. These idiosyncrasies are in a 
measure due to the law of affinities which overns all and 
decides for us our likes and dislikes. ‘“ We take” to a 
man at sight, while the next comer awakens hostility or 
indifference, and why we are at a loss to explain. d 
yet there are hints and suggestions to be gleaned from 
the experience of men on the road which will be of 
service to others. From points obtained by the author 
of “ The Art of Selling” we present a few: 

The successful salesman is a man that. knows how to 
talk, what to talk about, and more especially when to 
= talking. 

he faculty of holding trade, or selling repeatedly to 
the same people, is the highest attribute in the condi- 
tion of a successful salesman. ; 

A man who is honest in his transactions with his 
customers, who can make plain to them-in the fewest 
words the superior quality of his wares, keeping hiw- 
self thoroughly posted in the line he represents. 

Every man has some article which is his favorite 
hobby; get on to that and cater to it for a starter, and 
lead him on to other goods. 

Refrain from any but business talk with busy men. 

Never speak of a competitor in any way; get the 
good-will of the clerks, for they can help you. 

Never abuse competing firms; leave slow buyers till 
the last in the town, and let them know the limits of 
your time.—[ American Grocer. 


| 
Pinkie Holbrook’s Experiment. By Helen T. 
pecial positions. 40 ChB, 
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PRAYING MANTIS. 


The genuine lover of animals finds in 
their acts and habits an endless fund of 
amusement. It is said that there are 
many extraordinary insects in Japan, but 
for real eccentricity the praying mantis is 
supreme among them. He is thus de- 
scribed by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, 
who is evidently capable of noting ail the 
creature’s points. 

Now and then a praying mantis would 
all, and his performances would amuse 
me for an hour; a large, top-heavy creat- 
ure, first cousin to the grasshopper; de- 
lightfully out of drawing, with a slim 
waist in the wrong place, protruding eyes 
which give an expression of preternatural 
wakefulness, a pair of arms twice too 
long, and hands a size too large. These, 
when he is molested, he clasps together 
in mute petition. 

He has a round little mouth of the 
‘‘ prunes and prism” order. His energy 
and vital power do him credit, in such a 
climate, and are a reproach to languid 
mortals. He climbs, with much difficulty, 
up the paper window-screen, and totters 
aloug the ceiling, his great eyes gazing 
inquiringly at the queer haunt of man. 
Suddenly he loses his hold, and falls flop 
upon your head. You seize him, and are 
about to punish his temerity. 

At once he puts his hands together; 
his eyes assume a sad, deprecatory ex- 
presion; his round mouth seemed to say, 
“‘T can’t speak, or I would. Let me go. 
Surely you would not harm one who is so 
anxious to improve his mind !” 

Such a plea is not to be resisted, and 
according he is released. Presently he 
resumes his investigations, and tumbles 
into a jam-pot, from which he has to be 
rescued, and his wings gently cleaned. 
He is a comical visitor, vastly entertain- 
ing in his way, awkward and restless, but 
doing injury to no one.—[ Ex. 


“ BULLS.” 


The following fine specimens may be 
entered in competition for a prize, Eng- 
lish against Irish “bulls.” The first is 
from the “ Morning Chronicle ” (June 19, 
1884): “To investigate the question, 
however, would lead us too deeply into 
the dry and troubled waters of moral 
philosophy.” Ido not remember in what 
paper the following appeared, but the 
date was January 7, 1839, when there had 
been a tremendous hurricane : “ Several 
chimneys fell, burying the inmates in the 
ruins.” “ A row of cottages fell, but fortu- 
nately the inmates were all out.” These 
two came out in one of the Sheffield 
papers: “ At first sight, the electioneering 
addresses sound thoroughly protection- 
ist.” house [i. e., the attendance 
at the theater] was not so good as we 
had hoped to have seen it, but there were 
more persons present than we expected 
to have seen ”—(which is rather like Joe 
Miller’s pig-jobber, who, being asked 
what sort of market he had made, re- 
plied : * Not as good as I expected and I 
thought I shouldn’t.”) A third is from 
a leading article in the same paper on 
the Czar of Russia : “At any rate, if the 
Czar did show any heat, it is probable 
that he would go to sleep upon it.” 


MINNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY, 


SIOUX FALLS, DAK. 


The admission of South Dakota into the 
Union as a State has given a great impetus to 
its leading cities. This fact is specially noted 
in Sioux Falls, which is destined, in time, to 
be one of the largest cities of the West, and 
is now the largest city in the new State, with 
five trunk lines of railway. Sioux Falls is 
represented in our advertising columns by the 
Minnehaha Trust Co., W. W. Brookings, 
President, a gentleman who is one of the 
pioneers of South Dakota and one of its leading 
capitalists. In addition to the presidency of 
this company. he is a Director of the Sioux 
Falls National Bank, and Vice-President of 
Sioux Falls University ; his large experience 


in land values makes hima particularly valu- 


able man for the president of a company 


which negotiates first mortgage real estate 
loans on farm and city property. 


MARRIAGE NOTICE. 


—On Wednes- 
day, June 5, in Washington, D.C., at the home of the 
bride’s parents, by the Rev. Eliphalet Whittlesey, 
D.D., assisted by the Rev. William W. Patton, D.D., 
Pauline Whittlesey and the Rev. Cornelius H. Pat- 
ton, of Westfield, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New York, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


ConNECTICUT, New London. 
-—The undersi ane rienced phy- 
teacher, the care and. education of 
suc 8 @ speci . on 
beauty health. Dr. 


Connecticut, Litchfield. 
[TAKE VIEW HALL.—A School for 
Young Ladies. September 18, 1889. Address for 
circular, Miss Sara J. Situ, Principal. 
Mrs. R. M. Laturop, Ass’t 


ConnNECTICUT, Bayport. 
RS. BEECHER’S well-known Fam- 
ily School for Young Girls will receive pupils at 
the opening of spring term, April 24. The school is in 
one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound, and 
pupils can remain through the summer if it is de- 
sired. Address Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


Marne, Waterford. 
De UGLASS SEMINARY, for Young 
Ladies. The llth year opens September 4. 
Terms moderate. Pupils admitted to Wellesley on our 
certificate. Address Miss H. E. Dove.ass, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Boston UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 2. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
RLETON SCHOOL for Boys, 
Bradford, Mass. Home and day pugs. Select 
and safe. Next term begins September 11, 1889. For 
circulars address 1. N. CARLETON, A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young 
Ladies, Boston, Mass. FAMILY and DAY 
PUPILS. The thirty-sixth year begins Oct. 2, 1889. 
For Circular apply to 
Rev. Grorce GANNETT, A.M., D.D. 
69 Chester Square, Boston, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 

4ss ABBY N. JOHNSON’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 

For young ladies and girls, 18 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, , will reopen r2. Superior opportu- 
nities for the study of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, literature, history, and mental and moral 
philosophy. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 

RS. W. F. STEARNS’S 
. HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Thirteenth year begins September 20, 1889. 


2 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
K GROVE HOME SCHOOL, for 
Young Ladies, re-opens Sept. 19, 1889. Pupils 
admitted to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 
Miss V. W. Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 

ILLISTON SEMINARY. 

Prepares boys for any College or Scientific 
School. Fall term opens Sept. 5, 1889. Catalogue and 
illustrated article on application. Address | 

Rev. Wm. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY.—One of 
the half-dozen best Classical and Academic 
Schools in New England. The payment of $61 in ad- 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, board, washing, 
room, and heating for the fall term, beginning Aug. 
28. Send ior catalogue to G. M. STEELE, Principai. 


New JERSEY, Key East. 

EASIDE ASSEMBLY.—J uly 7 to Au- 

gust 18. Schools of Music, Elocution, Christian 
Philosophy, Literature, Art, a Bible, N. T. 
Greek, Sunday-School Normal indergarten. For 
full circular address General Conductor, Dr. C. 
BLACKALL, 1,420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
(THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For Youna Lapres, New Brunswick, N.J. Will 
reopen September 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New York, Chautauqua. 
HAUTAUQUA, 1889. 


ENGLISH BIBLE SCHOOL, 


July 6-Aug. 16.—Drs. Harper, Broadus, Burroughs, 
Bishop Vincent. ; 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NORMAL CLASS, 


Aug. 7-21.—Drs. Dunning and Hurlbut, Mrs. J. S. 
Ostrander. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 


July 6-Aug. 16.—Dr. Harper, Professors Bowne, 
Adams, Ely, and 20 others. 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


under Dr. H. H. Palmer, of New York, W. H. Sher- 
wood, I, N. Flagler, Harry Wheeler, etc. 


MAGNIFICENT DAILY PROGRAMME, 


Distinguished Speakers, Skilled Musicians, Recrea- 
tion of all kinds. Good Accommodations. 


Send for an Illustrated Assembly Herald, ziv- 
ing all details, to W. A. Duncan, Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York, Canandaigua. 


RANGER PLACE SCHOOL..—A 
Christian Home for Girls. Extensive groundsand 
attractive appointments. Academic and Collegi 


Departments of Study. Superior advantages in Music 
and Art. Special Course for Pupils pre for Col- 
leges and Universities. 

Caro.tine A. Comstock, President. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. , 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Pough- 
— N. Y. 54th Year. Prepares thor 
y for Col 


ought 
and Business. 


lege, the Government Academies, 
itary Drill. 
4 Bisbee & AMEN, Principals. 


‘| and social corre 


New York, Roslyn, L. I. 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS at 
the BRYANT SCHOOL, Roslyn. L. L, N. Y. 
Overlooking L. I. Found. Send for illustrated cata- 
ogue. 


New York, Newburgh (on the Hudson). 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY 


matter how F his home may be. I have much to 
say on the subject. nd for primer. m for six 
boys next fall. Henry W. S1@Lar (Yale, ’60). 


New York, Saratoga : 

EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEM- 

INARY. Superior facilities for the higher Sci- 
ences, Philosophy, Languages, Music, Painting, #«s- 
thetic and oaniel culture. Thirty-fifth year 


gins 
Sept. 18. Address Cnas. F. Down, Ph.D., Pres. 


New York, Peekskill. 
HE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS at the Peekskill Military Academy will 
open June 20, ’89. Send for circular. 
Joun N. Tiipen, A.M., M.D., Principal. 


New York, Aurora. 
W ELLs COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, Aurora, N. Y. 
Course of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. Buildings elegant. A refined 
Christian home. Session ns Sept. 11, 1889. Send 
for catalogue. E. 8S. Frisser, D.D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Byrn Mawr. 

BF YN MAWR COLLEGE. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and ndougratyate courses in Sanskrit. 
Greek, Latin, Mathemat Englis 
French, Old French, Italian, 
ing Gothic and Old High German, History, Political 
Bctence, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy- 


F um with Dr. nt’s apparatus complete. 
(value $450) in Gree fhelish, Mathemat- 
cs, His Program d 


tory. and Biology. For . address as 
above. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 

GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


LADIES.—Removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, to OconTz, the spacious count 
seat of Jay Cooke, will in its fortieth year Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 25th. For circulars, apply to Princi- 
PALS, Ogontz School, Montgomery County, Pa. 


Ss. ncipal Emerita. 
Miss Frances E. Bennett, Miss H. A. DILLAye. 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 


Ruopg Isianp, Providence. 
RIENDS SCHOOL, for both Sexes. 
Founded in 1784. Excellenthome. Students from 
18 States. Alldenominations. Thorough work in Eng- 
lish, Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Our certificate 
admits to College. Address 
AUGUSTINE JonEs, LL.B. 


New York, New York. 
HE PRINCETON CLUB OF 
NEW YORK.—The local examinations for ad- 
mission to all classes and all departments of Prince- 
ton College, as well as to the different special courses 
and to the new School of Electrical Engineering, and 
for students desiring to pass the preliminary exami- 
nation, will be held on Thursday and Friday. June 20 
and 21, at 11 o’clock a.m., in the Y. M. C. A. Building, 
50 East Twenty-third Street, corner Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
A prize of $100, to be paid after matriculation, will 
be given to the applicant who at this place shall 
the best examination in the Academic Class. For 
further information apply to M. Taylor Pyne, Chair- 
man of Executive Committee, 20 Exchange Place, or 
C. C. Cuyler, Treasurer, 52 William Street, New York. 


New York, New Yor 


YPEWRITING 


Taught in One Month. 


STENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 


Pupils qualified as angest Typewriters in one month, 
or money refunded. The finger movement taught. 
The extraordinary advantage offered of 


Four Hours’ Daily Practice on 


TYPEWRITING MACHINES 


WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Also, pupils instructed on more than one kind of 
machine without extra charge. Instruction given in 
manifolding, addressing of envelopes, and all forms 
of legal, commercial, architectural, theatrical, and 
miscellaneous typewriting work. Forms of business 

dence taught. Speed dictation 
given in typewrit 


Miss Lamb pleasure to 


rate 
stenographic dictation in from three to four months. 
Evening instruction half rates. al 
vantage is offered of six to eight hours of stenographic 
instruction every week day and four hours every 
week-day evening. 
DICTATION WILL BE GIVEN IN ANY 
SYSTEM OF STENOGRAPHY BY 
THE HOUR, WEEK, OR 
MONTH. 

Life scholarships, pupils recommended and other- 
wise assisted to positions as soon as qualified. The 
demand for the services of sten p 

ater than could be filled by Mise ‘ 
pils instructed in sten phy by mail. Twelve 
lesson sheets by mail, whic vill, fully prepare stu- 
dents for dictation, one dollar. 
Stenography Can be Taught by Mail with 
Perfect Success. 


Separate Courses of Commercial Penman- 
ship. A Good Business Hand Ac- 
quired in One Month, 


Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, 3d Floor, Gilsey Building, 
1,193 Broadway, Bet. 28th and 29th Sts., 
Next Door to Pockstader’s Theater. 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents, 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER in perfect order 
and good as new for sale. A bargain. Address 
J. N. B, Christian Union Office. 


W. F. TAYLOR wants to correspond with any 
who need the air of the Tennessee Mountains for 
weak lungs. Grandview, Rhea Co., Tenn. 


WANTED~—For July and August, by a competent ~ 
young lady, a situation as governess or lady’s 
companion. Address P.O. Box 311, Westfield, 
Mass. 


TO RENT-—A furnished cottage, pleasantly located 
on Long Island Sound.- Nice beach for bathing. 
Terms reasonable. Address Miss Scrauton, P. O. 
Box 126, Madison, Conn. 


AMERICANS IN PARIS will find a pleasant 
home at moderate price, in good location, very 
near Exposition grounds, by addressing Mlle. 
Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. 


WANTED~— 4A reliable, neat, middle-aged woman 
to do general housework for two in family in the 
country. An easy place and permanent home for 
a good woman. Address Box 4, P. 9., Lake 
George, N. Y. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our ‘‘ new plan ’’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how todoit. Please write 
us and find out. Pusiisner CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FOR SALE—A THREE-TRACK COLUM- 
BIA TRICYLE in excellent condition and 
nearly as good as new. Cost originally $185. | 
The owner, having no further use for it, will sell 
at about one-third cost. Address W. T.8., care 
Christian Union. 


A SMALL FURNISHED HOUSE for rent, 
at Highland Avenue Station, Orange, N. J., for 
the months of July and August. Two servants 
will remain, if desired. It has nine rooms, a bath- 
room and basement kitchen. The location is nea 
the station. Address The Christian Union. 


PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP or first-class 
office position wanted by an experienced business 
man (38) of superior qualifications; active habits ; 
honorable record; collegiate and law-school edu- 
cation; small, independent means; undoubted 

reference and security given. Address H. B., 
P. O. Box 1,864, New York. 


FOR SALE to settle an estate—In Englewood, 
N. J., plot 275x350, on a corner, short distance 
from station; large, two-story house, carriage- 
house, and other outbuildings; fruit and shade 
trees. Alsoatract of thirty-six acres on Engle 
Street. A chance seldom offered. J. Blauvelt 
243 Broadway, Room 7. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER, to small 
family, furnished house. Three good bedrooms, 
two servants’ rooms, three good-sized rooms 
below, beside kitchen. Shady piazza, ample 
ground. Bathroom; set tubs in kitchen. $100 
for one month ; lower rates for longer time. Ad- 
dress Professor H. H. Neill, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


& T. ANTHONY & CO. 
Manufacturers & Importers of 


Photographic Instruments, 


APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 
591 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE LILLIPU1 


@, The Ideal Detective Camera, 
makes a picture inches square. 
V7, Simple in construction, perfect in 
every detail. Camera covered 
with handsome sole leather case, 
with strap. Outside mear- 
=» ure, 4x4x6 inches, and contains |i 

at. double holders. Illustratec 

k of instructions, non-actini: 
lamp, 108 dry plates. For $25. 

MATEUR OUTFITs in great vari 
ety from $9 upward. Send for 
catalogue or call and examine. 

than forty-five years 
estableshed in this line of business. 

(Mention this paper.) 


OuitE WELcomME 


to a copy of our little book 
“How To MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS.” 


Your name and address 
all-suffi- cient to re- 
ceive a copy of this book 
containing an illustrated 
catalogue of our photo- 

graphic goods. 
Our stock is > | varied an 
complete. | Outfits cost 
from $2.50 | upward. 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. 
423 Broome St., New York, 


ee S SCHOOL, $500, no extras.—There is at least one 
—— | School in which a boy of eight is -_ safer, and 
| 
pupils in her 
school who, without any previous know — of type- , 
close of their second week of instruction, from sixty by | 
to seventy-five words per minute. Also, stenograph Hj; 
if yy 
l 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS. 


Mr. Darwin found that the small por- 
tions of earth attaching to the feet of 
migrating birds contained seed. Nine 
grains of earth on the leg of a woodcock 
contained aseed of the toad rush. From 
six and a half ounces of earth rolled into a 
ball and adhering to the leg of a wounded 
partridge he raised eighty-two separate 
plants of five species. Migrating birds 
often frequent the edges of ponds ere 

their departure, and in six and three- 
quarter ounces of such mud he raised 
under glass 537 plants. Seeds furnished 
with crowns, hooks, or prickles readily 
stick to the plumage of birds, which all 
such birds, and especially such wanderers 
as the albatross, might carry long dis- 
tances. Applying these facts to the case 
of the Azores, Mr. Wallace found that 
most of the plants of the Azorean flora 
are well adapted to be carried by the 
methods just suggested—forty-five of the 
439 flowering plants belonging to genera 
that have either pappous or winged seeds, 
sixty-five to such as have minute seeds, 
thirty to those with fleshy fruits which 
are greedily eaten by birds, some have 
hispid seeds, and eighty-four are gluma- 
ceous plants well suited to conveyance 
by winds and currents. ‘The only trees 
and shrubs of this isolated group are 
bearers of small berries, such as the 
Portugal laurel, myrtle, laurustinus, and 
elder, while those with heavy berries, 
\.hich could not be conveyed by ‘the 
means suggested—oaks, chestnuts, hazels 
apples, beeches, alders, firs—are absent, 
common as they are in Europe. The 
character of the flora is that of the south- 
western peninsula of Europe, and, if we 
assume that one-half of its species is 
indigenous, the other introduced by Euro- 
pean settlers, there is still a rich and 
varied flora which Mr. Wallace thinks 
has been recently carried over 900 miles 
of ocean by the means just indicated, 
There is probably no better example of 
ocean migration than that offered by the 
Azores, and it is believed that the phe- 
nomena in question are still in progress, 
and that 900 miles do not form the limit 
of the distance to which this same ocean 
earriage of plants extends.—[The Edin- 
burgh Review. 


RAISE YOUR BREAD 


INTHREE HOURS 
And Avoid All Possibility of Failure. 


THE AMERICAN 
BREAD RAISER 


Insures a perfect raising 
of bread made from any 


y p 
cess and does away with 


of mixing, raising and 
baking—with aid 


complete in 4 hours, 


heating in summer. 

PROCESS CONTROLLED and 
much better, sweeter and 
more healthful bread ob- 
tained. The best authori- 


q 
PRICE COMPLETE, - - §3.75.© 
FIRST PREMIUM AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, NEW YORK. 
Recommended and used by all the leading authorittes on 
cooking, and in use in all New York Cooking and Public 


Mrs. RORER, Principal Philadelphia Cookin-. 
Says : 


ys: 

I have been using your American Bread Raiser very 
successfully, and th it is the best device for the pur- 
pose I have ever seen. 

Mrs. HOPE, Principal of Cooking, New York Pub- 
lic Schools, says : 

Having used the American Bread Raiser and found 
it entirely satisfactory I do not hesitate to recommend 
it. I have been experimenting in bread-making for 
years, and find best results in QUICK RAISING. Iam glad 
of your invention which INsuREs the paaeeee in three 
hours, and does away with all possibility of failure 


aLady or Gentlemen Agents wanted in every Town. 
¢#@ Send for full descriptive circulars, © 


The CASE MANUFACTURING Co, 
83 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 


world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


AMERICAN L IE S 


Greatest inducements to 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 


y 


A Tablespoonful 


of P 
Carine 


in a pail of water, will convince 


a woman against her will that it 


washes everything ; best and quickest— 
injures nothing ; coarse or fine—just the : 
reverse—by doing away with the rubbing — 

it saves the very thing which ruins the most clothing—especially 
fine things. It takes the drudgery out of woman’s hardest work. 
Wash day and cleaning time are no longer “ bugbears” in the 


homes where Pearline is used, and these homes number millions. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 


which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
Cc \) \ a re FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous. 
149 


Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


TonawanDaA, N. Y., March 8, 1889. 

I have used the Gurney Hot Water Heater during the present winter, and am more than 
pleased with its working. It has proved economical, easily cared for, and satisfactory in 
every respect. Had no trouble, with the mercury at 12° below zero, in keeping the house 
heated to 75°. In moderate weather I find it especially economical. J. P. SMITH 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND TESTIMONIAL SHEET. 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 


237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. New York Office, 88 John St. 


SELLING AGENCIES: 


Detroit, T. R. Chase, 138 Larned St., West. Cuicaao, Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co., 42 & 44 W. Monroe St. 
PorTLAND, Or., W. Gardner & Co., 134 3d St. CHARLESTON, S. C., Valk & Murdock, 16, 18 & 20 Hasell St 
San Francisco, J. J. Lawton, 418 Fulton 8t. Covineton, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Philadelphia St. 
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Coffees and Powders. 

GET PREMIUM 27. 
For full culars address 

P.O. Box 289, New York,N.¥ 


3000 COPIES 


Drawing, Music, ete. Of Type-Writer 


COPIES 


taken 
from one original. 


Recommended by over 


30000 USERS 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152 & 154 Lake St., Chicago; 32 Liberty St., New York. 


OFFICE DESKS 


Unequalled for design, 
a material, construction, 
finish. Catalogue free. 


UNION SCHOOL 


Pat. by Thomas A. Edison. 


LIEBIG GOMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Dishes and Sauces, “As Beof an invaluable Battle 
8,000,000 jars. ~ Mention The Christian Union. 

YOUR“MONOGRAM either 2 or 3 Letter 


for Marking your Linen or Paper and 

Envelopes with Indelible Ink and Bronze 
Colors. ONLY 50cts. POST-PAID. 

Also PEN and PENCIL STAMPS 25cts. 


FR 
POST-PAID. 


LY TUCKER & SCHOTT, 
RUBBER & STEEL STAMP MAKERS, SEAL ENGRAVERS, &c. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
vo n Liehig 8 signature in blue across label, 
as 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 100 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


TRAYEL. 


AND WASHINGTON, 


F YOU are going West, bear in mind the followin 
I facts: Ths Donen Pacific Railroad owns an 


TN MONTANA, OREGON 


Helena; the only Pullman an 


The Northern Pacific owns and operates 621 miles, or 
56 per cent. of the railroad ngs of Washington 
its main line extending from the Idaho line via Spo- 
kane Falls, Cheney, Sprague. Yakima and Ellensburg, 
through the center of the Territory to Tacoma and 
Seattle, and from Tacoma to Portland. No other 
trans-continental through rail line reaches any por- 
tion of Washington Territory. Ten days’ stop-over 
privileges are given on Northern Pacific second-class 
ticketa at Spokane Falls and all points west, thus 
affording settlers an excellent opportunity to see the 
entire Territory without incurring the expense of 
paying local fares trom point to point. 

The Northern Pacific is the shortest route from St 
Paul to Tacoma by 207 miles; to Seattle by 177 miles 
and to Portland by 324 miles—time correspondingly 
shorter, varying from one to two days, according to 
destination. No other line from St. Paul or Minne- 
enone runs through passenger cars of any kind into 
Idaho, Oregon, or Washington. 

In addition to being, the only rail line to Spokane 

attle, the Northern Pacific 


Send for illustrated pamphlets, maps, and books 
giving you valuable information in reference to the 
country traversed by this great line from St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, and Ashland to Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Tacoma and Seattle, Washington Territory, 
and inclose stamps for the new 1889 Rand McNally 
nes erg Map of ashington Territory, printed in 
colors. 


Address your nearest ticket agent, or Cuas. S. Fge, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Minn. ~ 


TAMAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


ON T.. 4 

00x 
WYOMING 

Wow 

On 
{ 

8 ee ne OUTE. 


(C.,R.1.&P. andC., K. & N. R’ys.) 
West, Northwest and Southwest. It includer 


TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN 
WORTH, EANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds oft 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU. 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO ano 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line tc 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. alifornia Excursions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas‘. j 
The Famous Albert Leu Route 

Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven 
worth, sas City, and Minnerpo'is and St. 
Paul. The nicresc~ts 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cin: 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addrest 
E.ST. JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 

Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
OHICAGO, ILL. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


DESCRIPTIVE OF THE 


LAS VEGAS HOT SPRINGS, NEW MEXICO, 


Prepared for the information of Tourists, Tired People, 
Invalids of all classes, and those who seek a Summer 
and Winter Resort with the benefit to be derived 
from Medicinal Baths and Mineral Water, can be ob- 
tained by addressing C. D. SIMONSON, General 
Eastern Agent, Santa Fé Route, 261 B’way, New York. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fa to Restore Gray 
wee Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandru‘? and hair falling 
ana $1.00 at Druggists. 


Go, J ISLAND, DAVEN-:- 


SOS. CRP noe 


road mileage of Montana, spans the Territory with 
any +, i ain line from east to west; is the short line to 
‘Ge dining car line to 
BA Billings, Bozeman, “Missoula, 
| gt tional Park, and, in fact, nine-tenths of the cities ani 
Zz g points of interest in the Territory. 
reaches all the principal pone in Northern Minnesota 
and Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. Bear in mind that the Northern Pacific and 
Shasta line is the famous scenic route to all points in 
California. 
| 
i 
| 
| o danger from cold or 
— | and no possi of re- 4 Y YY 
| 7/7 TMM 
— Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc’ traverses 
the great *‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” o: 
lh / Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and Eas} 
| 
r 
— 
: 
Go A ANY | 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—TIn an English Sunday-school the lady 
teacher was impressing upon her pupils 
the necessity of being entirely devoted to 
God. “It won’t do, my dear boys,” she 
said, * to be half-hearted in this service. 
There is a crown of glory laid up for 
every one who is good all the time ; but 
do you suppose there is anything for a 
boy who is good only half the time ?” 
There was an oratorical pause for a mo- 
ment, and then a big, shock-headed boy 
drawled out: “1t do zeem to me, missus, 
‘that them as is good ’arf the time ought 
to get ’arf a crown, at least.”—[New York 
Tribune. 

—The strangest churchyard in London, 
according to Mr. Besant, is that of St. 
George’s, Southwark, the burial-place of 
all the poor prisoners who died, sr 
hundreds of years, in the Marshalsea an 
the Queen’s Bench and the old White 
Lyon. Bishop Bonner was buried there. 
The place has been turned into a public 
garden, and the headstones are cleared 
away and serve as a kindof lining to the 
walls, where they are neatly arranged in 
arow. Two orthree of the more magnifi- 
cent tombs, however, have been left in 
situ. 

—An aged minister, who has for nearly 
fifty years ministered to the wants of a 
U. P. congregation not far from Edin- 
burgh, was asked by a friend how it was 
that he had remained so long in the place. 
“Well,” said the tenant of the manse, 
“whenever I got vexed with my people 
and wanted to. go, they wouldn’t let me. 
And whenever they got dissatisfied with 
ine and wanted me to go, J wouldn’t 
go; so here I am still, you see.”—[Ex- 
change. | 

—A good lady belonging to another 
communion once remonstrated with the 
Rev. Dr. W. B. Robertson, of Irvine. 
She said: “I hear you are introducing 
some dreadful innovations into your 
church service.” ‘ Indeed,” he replied, 
‘‘ what innovations have we introduced ?” 
“‘ Oh,” she said, “I hear that you read 
the Commandments at the Communion.” 
“Ts that all you have heard of?” was his 
reply ; “ we have introduced a far greater 
innovation than that.” ‘ What is it ?” 
said the good lady, in some alarm. “ We 
try to keep them,” was the reply. © 

—Recent experiments to ascertain 
within what limits the ear can distinguish 
the difference in the pitch of two sounds 
show that the smallest difference percepti- 
ble by untrained or only slightly trained 
ears appears to be from one-sixth to one- 
fortieth of a semi-tone. It is said that a 
peculiarity that seems to apply alike to 
trained and untrained ears is that they 
detect upward differences more easily 


|inches in height. 


than downward. 

—In a certain part of Germany the. 
peasants delight in red waistcoats, and 
one poor fellow, who could boast of only 
one * best suit,” which included a very red 


waistcoat, was one day bidden toa funeral. | 


The clergyman looked disapprovingly at 
the bright garment, and the ,peasant, by 
way of apology, said very humbly, “ Never 
mind, reverend sir, if only the heart is 
black, that is the chief thing.” And 
another yokel, hailing from the same dis- 
trict, when he was advised by his friends 
and neighbors to abstain from wearing his 
red waistcoat at a funeral, fell a-mourn- 
ing, and said, ‘* Nay, if I can’t wear that, 
all my pleasure in going to the funeral is 
entirely gone.” —[Pall Mall Gazette. 

—The globe in the Paris Exhibition 
represents the earth on a scale of one- 
millionth, and is nearly 100 feet in di- 
ameter. Paris occupies about a third of 
aninch. All the great lines of communi- 
cation by land and sea are shown in detail. 
The earth’s daily rotation will be precisely 
imitated by clockwork, a point on the 
globe’s equator moving an eightieth of an 
inch per second. 

—A well-known naturalist, who has re- 
cently been studying the habits of the 
spider, says that the insect can get along 
nicely until old age overtakes him. Each 
spider has the power of spinning a cer- 
tain quantity of web. When he has spun 
himself out he is in a bad way, not only 
because he has no home, but because he 
has no chance to obtain food. The life 
of a spider is as full of luck as that of a 
man. If he constructs his web.in an out- 
of-the-way place it will last him a long 
time, but if he happens to spin it where a 


-of Compound 


woman with the broom can reach he will 


likely soon find himself spun out. As 
long as he remains strong he is all right, 
for he can overpower the young spiders and 
steal their webs. When he can no longer 
fight he becomes a tramp, and dies of 
starvation. 

—We are indebted to the “ Baptist 
Courier” for the new word “ authordox.” 
It was, probably, a misprint, but it is a 
good word, nevertheless. When a mau 
sets forth his own vagaries he isthe author 
of the views presented, and so they are 
“authordox,” though they be far from 
orthodox. “ Authordox ;” yes, it is a good 
word, and will come in well to describe 
many books, essays, articles, and speeches. 
—[Louisville Western Record. 


A CURIOUS RELIC. 


There was sold at auction in London 
not long since a large collection of Bur- 
mese, Indian, and Japanese curiosities. 
The great attraction of the sale was “ The 
Hindu Lingam God,” consisting of a 
chrysoberyl cat’s-eye fixed in a topaz, 
and mounted in a pyramidal base studded 
with diamonds and precious stones. This 
curious relic stood two and one-fourth 
It was preserved for 
more than a thousand years in an ancient 
temple at Delhi, where acts of devotion 
were paid before it. . . . The baseis of 
solid gold, and around it are set nine gems 
or charms, a diamond, ruby, sapphire, 
chrysoberyl cat’s-eye, coral, pearl, hya- 
cinthine garnet, yellow sapphire,and emer- 
ald. These gems are all rudely carved, 
and would, no doubt, by more scientific 
cutting, be greatly improved in value. 
Round the apex of this gold pyramid is a 
plinth set with diamonds. On the apex 
is a topaz one and ten-sixteenth inches in 
length, and nine-sixteenths of an inch in 
depth, shaped like a horseshoe; in the 
center of the horseshoe the great chryso- 
beryl cat’s-eye stands upright. This is | 
fifteen-sixteenths ofan inch in height, and 
dark brown in color, and shaped like a 
pear. An extremely mobile opalescent 
light crosses the length of the stone in 
an oblique direction. When Bad Shah 
Bahador Shah, the last King of Delhi, 
was captured and exiled to the Andaman 
Isles, his queen secreted this gem, and it 
it was never seen again until, being dis- 
tressed during the mutiny, she sold it to 
the present owner. The gem brought 
$12,220. 


ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN 
WORDS. 


Anything that serves to reeall a maxim 
works reciprocally : the maxim is all the more 
a maxim, and the thing itself receives that 
much indorsement. Now, for more than pur- 
poses of illustration we get as close to the 
above as is possible. : 


Our purpose is to impress you with the value 
Oxygen, and, naturally, after 
what we have just said,our manner of proced- 
ure must be that our patients in the past and 
present are our indorsements. 


_ Here-you have it; and concerning the follow- 
~—- may quote, ‘* For they themselves have 
Sald it.” 


Wixuston, 8. C., March 20, 1888. 


‘Tam pleased to report a continued im- 
provement both in myself and wife. May you 
live long to bless suffering humanity with 
your Compound Oxygen.”’ 


Rev. W. W. Grauam. 


Gastonia, GAston Co., N. C., May 25, 1888. 


‘* T sincerely believe that had it not been for 
the Compound Oxygen, I would have been in 
my grave before this time.” . 


W. D. Hanna. 


REIsTERTOWN, Md., Feb. 29, 1888. 


‘*T wo doctors of Baltimore examined me 
and said mine was a hopeless case of asthma. 
Now, almost two years after using only one 
treatment, I think I can truthfully say my 
health is as perfect as it can’be on earth.”’ 

Mrs. Mary R. IRELAND. 


PortTAGE, Wis., Jan. 30, 1888. 


** My wife has been taking your Compound 
Oxygen for over two years for consumption, 
and has derived much benefit from its use. In 
fact, I think she would have died long ago 
but forit.”’ H. D. JAmMEs. 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be sent 
free of charge to any one addressing Drs. 


Nervous Prostration, 


O prevalent, especially among women, 
results from overtaxing the system 
The assimilative organs becoming de 
ranged, the blood grows weak and im- 
poverished, and hence *‘ that tired feel- 
ing’’ of which many complain. For all 
such cases, there is no remedy equal to 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Take no other. 

‘‘Some time ago I found my system 
entirely run down. I had a feeling of 
constant fatigue and languor and very 
little ambition for any kind of effort. 
A friend advised me to try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which I did with the best re- 
sults. It has done me more good than 
all other medicines I have ever used.”’ 
— Frank Mellows, Chelsea, Mass. 

‘For months I was afflicted with 
nervous prostration, weakness, languor, 
general debility, and mental depression. 
By purifying the blood with Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, I was completely cured. 
— Mrs. Mary Stevens, Lowell, Mass. 

When troubled with Dizziness, Sleep- 
lessness, or Bad Dreams, take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


STARKEY & PALEn, 1,529 Arch Street, Phila., 
Pa.; or 120 SutterStreet, San Francisco, Cal. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


ACT LIKE MAGIC 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 


Cents a Box. 
OF ALI. DRUGGISTS. 


FOR 


HAY-FEVER. 


. & 


sed the same as an ordi- 


parts of 
nostrils to the bottom of the lungs. 
first night the passages are clearer and the ma- 
tion is less. It will cure catarrh, bronchitis, asthma, 
hay-fever, and throat and lung troubles. 

Mr. J. Corbidge, 2,308 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
writes : I have had catarrh and bronchitis for years 
so bad that I had lost all sense of smell, and had given 
up all hopes of ever getting any better. After usin 
the Pillow-Inhaler a few weeks. my sense of sme 
returned, and the pain has left my chest. I would 
not be without it. - 

If you would like to know more about the Pillow- 
Inhaler, send for a pamphlet and testimonials. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1,520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


to the diseased 
rom the very 


BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHICAGO CoRSET Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


Form, 
HEALTH 


and 


COMFORT 


Graceful 


Perfectly 
Combined in . 
MADAME FOY’ 


Skirt Supporting Corset 
It is one of the most peoetes in the market and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.40. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


HAT YOU HAVE LONG SOUGHT! 
THe “BOSS” FLUSH T-BEvVEL. 


pressing button on 
side and fasten by turning thumb-nut. 


THE HILL BEVEL CO.. 
MANCHESTER CONN. 


-| PATENT STAR HACK SAW. | 
N°6. 


Both the Frames and Blades of our Star Hack 
Saws are now as perfect as human skill can make 
them. The Frame is steel, polished and Nickel 
plated, and will hold all blades from 3 to 12 inches, 
and face them in four directions. With the extra 
clamp, as seen in the cut, all broken |.lades can be 
used. These Saws have a file temper, and one five 
cent Blade willcut iron or soft steel steadily for 
several hours, doing more work than a dollar’s 
worth of files. 


Price OF NO. © .. $1 00 
Blades per doz. 60c 65c 85e $1 05 


Frame, Blades or Clamp, sent by mail pre paid on 
receipt of price. Also tor sale by all Hardware 
Dealers. ll goods bearing our name are fully 
warranted. 

MILLERS FALLS CO., 


93 Ibcade Street, New York. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


HOOK&HASTINGS 
BOSTON, MASS. . 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 


the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,40 


CHURCH ORGANS ror 


very part of the country. We invite attention to our 


new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $600 te $1 

and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us 
for allinformation connected with our art. Duscrir 
TIVE CiRcULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 


The GREAT LIGHT 


_CHURCH 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerfu!, 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show indows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
t circular and estimate. A Liberal 
{discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap tmitations. 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St.. N. ¥ 


ia McShane Bell Foundry 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Addros9s 
H. e HANE & co., 
Mention this puper. Baltimore, Ma 


CLINTON 8. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY 


ties grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Estabiisned 1357, 


Bells of Pure Copper ard Tin for Churehes 
schools, Fire Alarms, Farnis, ete. FULLY 
WAKRANTED. Catalozie sent Free. 


A TIET Cincinnati. 
MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO, 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosai 
Glass a the Py of Mr. Armstrong. 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


| 61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 
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Dascrirvtion.— Disc attached to blade is 
*si r Octagon (22%”), or 
| “Hexagon (s0*), M for Mitre (43°). Move to 
to in. Size. 
ij $1.50. 
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(tar, iodine, carbolic acid, | 
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